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GENERAL LINGUISTICS 


1. PREDICATIVE FUNCTION OF FINITE VERBS 
(1949) 

In his work entitled “Les structures fondamentales de la langue: groupe et pro¬ 
position” ( Studia Philosophica III, 1948, pp. 203-9) J. Kurylowicz has shown the 
essential difference existing between a syntactic phrase composed of a determined 
member and of a determining member on the one hand, and a sentence that is, 
similarly, composed of a determined member and of a determining member. In a 
phrase the fundamental member (the constitutive one of the phrase) is the deter¬ 
mined member, whereas in a sentence it is the determining member which is the 
fundamental one (the constitutive member of the sentence). Now, what is a funda¬ 
mental member may be explained in the following manner: it is the member which 
represents the phrase or sentence in its respective exterior relations. In a sentence 
the syntactic role of a phrase coincides with that of its constitutive member which 
is the determined one (for example in the sentence : I see a little dog the phrase 
a little dog functions as a direct object, exactly in the same way as the word dog 
alone would; hence in the phrase a little dog the word dog is its representative in 
the sentence). Similarly, in the case of subordination, the characteristics of subor¬ 
dination are visible mostly in the predicate of the subordinate clause. Hence, it is 
the predicate that represents the subordinate clause in its relation to the main clause. 
The predicate is the determining member of the sentence. 

Thus, the fundamental (constitutive) member of a sentence is its predicate. 
Kurylowicz here adds an explanation: it is the finite (personal) verb. For a finite 
verb to have the faculty of constituting a sentence is a very well known phenom¬ 
enon. But this statement—which is satisfactory in grammar—must be explained 
from the point of view of linguistic theory. Two questions arise in connection with 
those facts: (1) is the finite form the only one to possess this power of a member 
constituting a clause, and (2) why is a finite verb always adequate to create a clause? 

The first question requires a negative answer. Certainly, it is possible to say 
(as does Z. Klemensiewicz in his Skladnia opisowa, Krakow, 1937, pp. 16 and 12) 
that an enunciation which does not contain a finite form of a verb is not a sentence 
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but an utterance. On the other hand, this seems to be but an artificial subterfuge 
in order to find a formal limitation between a clause and an utterance. It would 
be difficult to deny the existence of nominal verbless clauses and to refuse the nom¬ 
inal clauses possessing no copula the syntactic value of a sentence. This example 
of nominal clauses without copula suffices to prove that the presence of a finite 
form of a verb is not, in Indo-European languages, an indispensable element of the 
sentence. 

The second question is more important. That is to say, why a finite form of a verb 
is always that element which is adequate to constitute a clause. It is evident that 
this feature has no connection with the signification of a verb, since the nominal 
forms of a verb, the participle and the infinitive, have not got this faculty. On the 
other hand, none of the categories demonstrated by a finite form of a verb explains 
this role of the verb in the clause: tense, aspect and voice are possessed by the par¬ 
ticiples as well. The categories that are linked only with finite forms (always or 
almost always) are these of person and mood. Is it the category of person which 
attributes the function of a constitutive member of a clause to finite forms of verbs? 
This does not seem likely for several reasons. First of all because it is hardly possible 
to find out what may be the relation between the distinction which is represented 
by the category of person and that which separates a phrase from a sentence: the 
category of person shows the difference between an utterance which concerns the 
speaker and one concerning the hearer; whereas the difference between a phrase 
and a sentence consists (as has been demonstrated by Kurylowicz) in the determined 
member being at the same time the constitutive member in the phrase, while the 
determining member is the constitutive one in the sentence. In this respect the 
sentences: I make and: you make do not present any difference whatever: / and 
you function in those clauses in an exactly similar manner. For a syntactic analysis 
it is absolutely indifferent whether the subject is expressed by / or you or he or any 
noun. On the other hand, the distinction of persons is also possessed by personal 
pronouns (I—you) but such a pronoun is not adequate at all to form a sentence. 

If it is not the distinction of persons which is involved here, perhaps the fact 
itself of considering the persons, that is to say someone or something that is the 
subject of the verb, has the power of discrimination? This question can be answered 
only in the negative. In a clause like: the pupil writes and in a phrase the writing 
pupil the existence of a determined member is indicated by a determining member 
in exactly the same way. It must be added here that the category of person need 
not necessarily be shown by the predicate in the clause: the nominal clauses without 
copula do not contain any indication of the person. 

As far as the category of mood is concerned, it is linked, indeed, in the majority 
of Indo-European languages, with finite forms of verbs. But the fact itself is not the 
consequence of the power of this category, because there exist examples of the use 
of participial forms with a modal value, e.g. the participle with in Ancient Greek 
expresses the category of mood. 
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In this way we arrive at the following conclusion: the power of finite forms of 
verbs to create a sentence is not derived from the fact of expressing the categories 
of person, mood, tense, aspect and voice by these forms. This power is a feature 
independent of the morphological value of a verbal form; it is something exterior 
in relation to the form itself; it is linked with the verbal form in a secondary manner. 
What is essential in the clause, what causes the transformation of a phrase into 
a sentence is, consequently, an independent element in the finite form of a verb. 
On the other hand, it is an element which can always be found in a form of a verbum 
finitum. 

Thus it would seem that the difference between a phrase and a sentence may 
not be discovered without resorting to a factor that lies outside the language, namely 
that of a judgment concerning existence. The predicate expresses the conviction 
about some form of existence (or non-existence) of the subject (cf., e.g., Klemen- 
siewicz, Skladnia, p. 16). 

The judgment concerning existence may be associated not only with the deter¬ 
mining member of the utterance. It may also be linked with an utterance in which 
the two members have not been distinguished, for instance: This morning ; Seven 
o'clock, etc. Such non-dismembered utterances are equivalents of clauses if they 
are accompanied by an implied judgment concerning existence. 

In a dismembered utterance such a judgment can be associated only with the 
determining member. This is undoubtedly a consequence of the fact that the judgment 
is by its own nature a determinant in relation to the subject. Thus, while applying 
the distinction suggested by Kurylowicz, we would be able to say that the deter¬ 
mining member becomes the fundamental one, that is to say the constitutive member 
of the sentence, if it is accompanied by a judgment concerning existence. This judg¬ 
ment may be expressed in the Indo-European languages in three ways: (1). in 
a synthetic manner by using a finite form of a verb; (2) in an analytical manner 
by using a copula (in nominal clauses containing the copula); (3) by means other 
than lexical (for example by certain grammatical forms, like the predicative form 
of an adjective; by the intonation; by the context and so on). 

Hence, the question may be formulated as follows: why is the finite form of a verb 
always associated with a judgment concerning existence? It is rather easy to explain 
why this verbal form can be associated with such a judgment: because it always 
functions as the determining member in a phrase; this function is a consequence 
of the constant union between the verbal form and the speaker or the hearer or 
any other subject. Hence, this particularity is derived from the category of person 
which is demonstrated by the finite form of the verb. 

But this fact does not explain in the least why the finite form must always 
be accompanied by the judgment concerning existence, since the adjective, which 
is—similarly—always the determining member in a phrase, is not accompanied 
by such a judgment. 

Having no explanation of this fact, let us incline to the hypothesis that it is a he- 
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reditary element, which means that it is an element whose rationale is no longer 
visible in the system as historically known, but whose existence is kept up by tra¬ 
dition. The association of the judgment concerning existence with the category 
of person in this instance would be accidental (conventional); it must have operated 
at a very distant epoch because it seems quite natural to us. If our hypothesis cor¬ 
responds to reality, the power of finite verbs to create clauses must be regarded as 
a characteristic typological feature of Indo-European languages. 

Consequently, we arrive at the following conclusions. The fundamental member 
of a sentence (its constitutive member, i.e. its predicate) may be not only a finite 
form of a verb, but also a nominal form. Since a nominal determining form nor¬ 
mally functions as an attribute, the distinction between the determining member 
of the predicate and the attribute is in certain cases founded only on subjective 
appreciation. Hence it follows that the essential dilference between a phrase and 
a sentence is not to be looked for in linguistic facts as such, but in the appreciation 
of these facts, i.e. in psychical facts. Returning to the distinctions formulated by 
Kurylowicz, we shall state that the choice of what is the fundamental member of 
the utterance—either the determined member or the determining member, and 
consequently the classification of the utterance as a sentence—is founded on the 
subjective appreciation, on an act not relevant to the language, namely on the asso¬ 
ciation or on the lack of association with the judgment concerning existence. In the 
Indo-European languages, as well as in some others, this distinction may have its 
linguistic exponent: in these languages the use of a finite verb always signals an 
association with the judgment concerning existence. But this association may operate 
equally well without any use of grammatical elements. In those cases it is an outcome 
of the context or of the situation. The constant association of the judgment con¬ 
cerning existence with the finite verb in the Indo-European languages is a charac¬ 
teristic feature of their structure from the viewpoint of dividing words into parts 
of speech. 


2. THE SYNTACTIC FUNCTION OF THE COPULA 
(1953) 

In the latest fascicule of J§zyk Polski an article appeared written by Professor 
J. Stein 1 The article is concerned with a great number of fundamental problems 
in various areas of Polish syntax. In his brief exposition the author was not able, 
of course, to present any detailed substantiation of his opinions. Perhaps this is 
the reason why his formulations raise various reservations. One of the problems 
discussed there is the question of the syntactic function of the copula in the Polish 
language. I would like to present here my own opinion in this matter. 

n “Gramatyczne funkcje czesci mowy” (Grammatical Functions of the Parts of Speech), pp. 
9-19 (1953). 
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As is well known, traditional grammar gives the name of copula to a finite form 
of the verb to be which links the predicative with the subject. In the sentence ojciec 
jest chory (the father is ill) the word jest (is) serves as the copula. According to 
Professor Stein this is not right. In his opinion the copula is the real predicate (pp. 14- 
15), “because it signifies the state (being, which means existence or coming into 
existence) at the moment of speaking and in relation to the speaker”. 

A sentence like ojciec jest chory (the father is ill) may be compared with the 
sentence ojciec lezy chory (the father lies [because he is] ill) where lezy (lies) is the 
predicate, “it is clear that the verb jest (is) has exactly the same grammatical function 
as the verb lezy (lies)”. 

The problem of the copula is so much the more worth attending to because the 
outstanding French linguist, E. Benveniste 2) suggested a similar formulation to that 
given above. He applied it to the period of Indo-European community. According 
to his opinion the Indo-European verb esti, which serves usually as a copula, is 
a verb of the same kind as any other verb. The Latin expression est mundus is, then, 
on an equal footing with the expressions stat mundus or jit mundus. In the sentence 
mundus immensus est the word est may be replaced by videtur, dicitur, apparet, etc. 
The sentence puer studiosus est corresponds in the syntactic sense to the sentence 
puer praeceps cadit (p. 28). 

Is it really expedient to remove today the copula from the list of elements of 
Polish sentences and to regard the forms of the verb by6 (to be) as a predicate? It 
seems to me that this attitude would be wrong. 

First, let us recall that the significance of a finite form of a verb is not limited 
to naming an action or state. In addition, each finite form of a verb (in Polish exactly 
in the same manner as in other Indo-European languages) affirms the existence 
of the subject. Hence, the function of a finite form of every verb is double: (1) lexical, 
in that it names some action or some state (for instance the action of carrying or 
beating, knocking, etc.), and (2) logical, in that it states the existence of the selfsame 
action, as well as the existence of the subject, but only indirectly. In the Indo-Euro¬ 
pean languages the logical function is connected with the finite forms of verbs. 
It is that element which causes that an utterance is conceived as a sentence, not as 
a group of words snatched out of context. It is the sentence-generating function 
of finite forms of verbs. In psychological formulation it may be said that the finite 
forms of verbs are associated in an indispensable manner with the judgment con¬ 
cerning existence 3 ’. 

2> “La phrase nominate,” Bulletin de la Societe de Linguistique de Paris, 46 (1950), fasc. 1 
No. 132, pp. 19-36. 

3) This interpretation of the sentence-generating function of the finite forms of verbs has been 
proposed by me in my article “Sur la fonction predicative du verbe personnel” in Biuletyn Polskiego 
Towarzystwa Jqzykoznawczego 9, 1949, pp. 71-5. This interpretation evoked a critique on the part 
of Professor J. Kurylowicz, ibid., pp. 76-9. I see that Benveniste’s opinion is similar to mine. In 
his article just cited, p. 22, he writes: “Within an affirmative utterance the function of the verb 
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As only the finite form of the Polish verb plays this double function, it is quite 
natural that when instead of a finite verb form another word appears, both func¬ 
tions must be expressed separately. Thus, if the role of predicate in a sentence is 
played by some other word, not a verb in its finite form, then the judgment concern¬ 
ing existence must have its separate exponent. In other terms, what is expressed 
synthetically by a verb in its finite form, must now be rendered analytically by 
means of two linguistic components: one expressing the lexical content, and another 
stating the existence 4 *. This is the cause of the existence of the copula, as I see it. 
The nominal predicate (predicative) with a copula expresses in an analytical manner 
the same content, that is rendered by a verbal predicate synthetically. Hence, from 
the point of view of syntax the sentence ojciec jest chory (the father is ill) renders 
the same content as ojciec choruje (the father suffers illness). The copula jest does 
not introduce any new lexical component into the content of the sentence ojciec 
choruje. 

On the contrary, comparing the sentences ojciec choruje (the father suffers 
illness) and ojciec lezy chory (the father lies [because he is] suffering illness) we 
see that the verb lezy (lies) not only expresses the statement of existence chorego 
ojca (of an unwell father), but moreover it adds some detail to the lexical content 
of the predicate: the father not only exists, but lies (hence he does not walk or stand, 
etc.). In other terms the sentence ojciec lezy chory (the father lies suffering illness) 
is not simply an analytical presentation of that content which is rendered by the 
sentence ojciec choruje (the father suffers illness). 

In my opinion, it is in this that there consists the essential difference between 
a verb used as a copula and a verb used as a predicate. The copula has the exclusive 
function of expressing the judgment concerning existence and does not introduce 
any changes or supplementation to the lexical content of the predicate. It is a word 
whose function in the sentence is exclusively grammatical, like that of a personal 
ending of some verb. 

It seems to me that the above is really the reason why the copula may sometimes 
be omitted in a sentence. It does not mean that the judgment concerning existence 
is not expressed in some way. It may be marked in some other way, for instance 
by using in the predicative a specifically predicative formation (as is in the Russian 
language where the adjective in its attributive use has a pronominal form, while 
in its predicative use it has a nominal one: nucmbiu eo3dyx ‘pure air’, but eo3dyx 
nucrn ‘the air is pure’). The judgment concerning existence sometimes results from 

is double: cohesive—consisting in combining the components of an utterance into a unified structure, 
and assertive—which grants the utterance the statement of reality.” The latter function is explained 
by the author in the following words (ibid.): “To a grammatical relation which ties the members 
of an utterance, the expression it is\ is joined implicitly. This refers the linguistic structure to the 
system of reality.” 

4) Cf. Z. Klemensiewicz, Skladnia opisowa wspolczesnej polszczyzny kulturalnej, PAU 1937, 
pp. 103 If. 
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word order. And in those cases when none of the grammatical devices has been 
used to render it, it is implied by the intonation characteristic of the final pattern 
of the sentence. 

In any event, the copula is today in the Polish language a grammatical compo¬ 
nent of a sentence. It is not right to place it on an equal footing with such a predicate 
as lies, etc. The latter performs not only the grammatical (sentence-generating) 
function, but in addition has its own lexical semantic value. Hence, the copula 
is only a part of the predicate, while a verb like lies constitutes the full predicate. 

The present state of this construction in the Polish language is generally in accord 
with the use of the copula in other Indo-European languages. In the great majority 
of these languages the subject is linked with the predicative by means of the copula. 
In no case, however, is the copula universally indispensable. In some instances 
nominal sentences without any copula are permissible or even required. Those 
languages, like Russian, in which nominal sentences without copula are a normal 
phenomenon belong to the exceptions. 

Taking into consideration the historical development of the Indo-European 
languages we can state that in earlier periods the state of this matter was close to 
the present one. Thus, in the Latin language, as well as in Greek, the verb denoting 
‘to be’ used to play the role of a copula. Hence, equivalizing the Latin sentences 
puer studiosus est and puer praeceps cadit (as has been proposed by Benveniste) 
must encounter the same objections which relate to the comparison of such Polish 
sentences as ojciec jest chory (the father is ill) and ojciec lety chory (the father lies 
ill). 

Benveniste attempted to reach into the still more distant past and—after some 
others 5) —made an assumption that the Indo-European verb with the root es- ‘to be’ 
had some concrete lexical meaning before it was reduced to the function of the 
copula (p. 28). Whether it was really so, is impossible to decide scientifically. In 
any case, the agreement of all known Indo-European languages leads to a con¬ 
clusion that seems quite certain: as far back as the Indo-European community 
this verb performed the function of a copula 6) . 

There still remain the terminological problems. Benveniste has protested against 
calling such sentences as ojciec jest chory (the father is ill) nominal sentences. He 
points out that the copula jest ‘is’, being a verbal form, characterizes this sentence 
as a verbal one. 

If we adopt this interpretation of the syntactical function of the copula as quoted 
above, the problem raised by Benveniste ceases to be relevant. The important thing 
is only whether the predicate has been expressed in a synthetical manner, that is 
to say (in Polish) by means of a finite form of a verb which has its own lexical 
meaning, or in an analytical way, that is by expressing separately the lexical value 

3) E.g. Bragrnann-Thumb, Griechische Grammatik, 1913 4 , p. 656. 

6) Cf. K. Brugmann, Kurze vergleichende Grammatik, 1904, p. 627. 
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of the predicate and separately (in any manner, by means of a copula, or merely 
by the sentence intonation) the judgment concerning existence. In the former case 
we shall have a Predicate Sentence, in the latter a Predicative Sentence. 
In Predicative sentences we have to understand as predicative that member of the 
sentence which expresses the lexical contents of the predicate, but does not express 
the judgment concerning existence. Under such classification predicative sentences 
with copula (verbal—according to Benveniste) will be found in the same class with 
predicative sentences without copula which are called nominal sentences by Ben¬ 
veniste. 

3. FROM THE BORDERLAND BETWEEN WORD-BUILDING AND INFLEXION 

(1961) 

I. WORD-BUILDING SUFFIXES VERSUS INFLEXIONAL SUFFIXES 

It is possible to establish some system only for a certain concrete language and 
only for a certain concrete period of its development. The present considerations 
are based on classical Latin, namely that of the period of Augustus. The discrim¬ 
ination between word-building and inflexional suffixes is grounded on the differ¬ 
entiation between word-building and inflexional categories. In the Indo-European 
languages the word-building categories do not constitute a closed class, that is 
their number may be increased at will. Hence, the inflexional categories, which 
do form a closed class, must be chosen as the starting point. The number of in¬ 
flexional categories in Latin at that time was not large. The general list of them 
embraces: number, case, gender, degree, person, tense, aspect, mood, voice. Now, 
the problem is to establish in what the actual difference between word-building 
categories and inflexional categories consists. According to our opinion the differ¬ 
ence is twofold. 

First, the inflexional categories are such that they embrace at least two possi¬ 
bilities of expressing the same category. These various ways of expressing the same 
category are in relation of a permanent opposition. Thus, for example, grammatical 
number in Latin is an inflexional category, because within that category there are 
two modes of expression. They form a permanent opposition. They are the singular 
number (singularis) and the plural number (pluralis). Any word involving the 
category of number expresses either the singular or plural number. Similarly, 
every Latin word involving the category of case always expresses one of the 
six cases known in Latin. The same is true with all the inflexional categories. 

Second, the inflexional categories are those which may be realized (in principle) 
i n a 11 words, constituting the same part of speech. Consequently, declension 
is the property of all nouns, adjectives and pronouns; conjugation (with categories 
of its own) of all verbs. The realization may be carried out by various means, but 
always according to the same system of categorial oppositions. 
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On the other hand, the word-building categories do not form members that are 
in a permanent opposition. Consequently, their functional expressivity is much 
lower than that of a member of inflexional oppositions. 

Our explanation of differences between word-building and inflexional catego¬ 
ries involves a binary division of words: first into inflected and uninflected words; 
second into particular parts of speech. 

II. INFLEXIONAL FORMS OF THE SAME WORD VERSUS SEPARATE WORDS 

The uniformity of the pre-ending member of the word is not adequate to establish 
that the compared word-forms are inflexional forms of the same word. Moreover, 
the member seeming to appear after the same stem may be at one time an ending, 
and at another time it may be a suffix (cf. rect-us: rect-i, etc., along with rect-e, 
where -e is a suffix). Only two such words of the same stem and different endings 
are inflexional forms of the same word if they belong to the same part of 
speech. 

In the inflexion of the same word (in the period of Classical Latin) the stem 
need not always be the same. One may regard as two inflexional forms of the same 
word two word-forms of different stems which fulfill four conditions, namely: 
(1) in both word-forms the same root is the basis; thus the semantic (lexical) identity 
of the compared forms is assumed; (2) both word-forms belong to the same part 
of speech; (3) the word-formation function of morphemes distinguishing 
the words under consideration is the same; (4) there exist instances when the stems 
corresponding to the stems compared do not exhibit any differences: this indicates 
that the stem differences occurring in the word being investigated are not the con¬ 
stitutive feature of the stems, but an additional feature, pleonastically stressing 
that individual inflexional opposition. Thus, for instance, legi (Perfect) is an in¬ 
flexional form of the word lego because: (1) both forms have their inherent iden¬ 
tical root and there is no lexical difference between lego and legi] (2) both forms 
belong to the same part of speech; (3) in the Present the thematic vowel appears 
as a suffix, but it does not perform (in the Classical period) any word-formation 
function; in the Perfect there is not any affix; hence, there are no differences in 
functions of the morphemes distinguishing these word-forms; (4) finally, there 
exist (though they are not numerous) instances when there are no differences between 
the stem of the Present and the stem of the Perfect, for example: bibo\bibi, ico-.ici, 
lambo:Iambi, etc. Hence, the alternation difference of the type lego:legi is not a con¬ 
stitutive feature of these two word-forms; they are two inflexional forms of the 
same word. 

In the inflexion of verbs there are difficulties in analyzing the forms of the verbum 
infinitum. Are the participle, infinitive, supine in Latin inflexional forms of a verb 
or are they separate derivational formations? In this case it is necessary to establish 
first what is the part of speech to which the word-form under investigation belongs. 
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We represent the opinion that only the primary function of the word in a sen¬ 
tence can decide about assigning the word to one or another part of speech. The 
primary function of a verb is predicativity, while the primary function of an adjective 
is that of an attribute. It is quite obvious that none of the forms of the verbum 
infinitum may perform primarily the predicative function. Consequently, from the 
theoretical point of view, the participle is not an inflexional form of a verb. 

But does it constitute a separate part of speech? The answer to that question 
will also be negative, because there is no such thing as primary participial function: 
the participle occurs either as an adverbial expression, that is performs the function 
of a determiner to a verb (the function of an adverb) or as an attribute, that is per¬ 
forms the function of an adjective. 

We are of the opinion that the factor which decides on including participles 
(in the period of Classical Latin) among inflexional forms of verbs is the sub¬ 
jective conception of its function as that of a verbal form. Exactly the same 
may be said about the infinitive and supine. 

Consequently, in addition to objective criteria that enable us to attach the mem¬ 
bership of certain word-forms to an inflexional paradigm, there exist some subjec¬ 
tive criteria that may also decide as to whether that particular word-form is recognized 
in a certain language, at a certain period of its development, as belonging to the 
inflexional system or as a separate lexical unit. 

If the basis of discrimination is a subjective evaluation on the part of speakers, 
a question is raised: Is it possible to detect the discrimination by making use of 
a scientific method which cannot be based on subjective feelings? We think that 
there is no method which can allow of an introspection into the state of language¬ 
feeling that existed outside us in past periods. Hence it is impossible to make any 
direct statements in this area scientifically. But there may exist some indirect in¬ 
dications to that effect if a certain state of language-feeling has left visible traces 
in the language system. In other terms, if this language-feeling has caused some 
changes in the language which may be stated objectively. The next question, then, 
arises: Where are we to look for the influence of language-feeling on the system 
of a language? 

We consider that these changes would be mainly exhibited in those domains 
of a language where the factor of consciousness plays the strongest role. This domain 
is, undoubtedly, syntax. Consequently, the reflection of language-feeling may 
chiefly be exposed in syntactical phenomena. 

Returning to the material, which we have taken as the starting point for our 
considerations on the subjective evaluation of word-forms, we can state that the 
factor that enables us to include the forms of participle and infinitive in Latin among 
inflexional forms of a verb is, first of all, the syntax of these formations. Their syntax 
in Latin is verbal (objects in the accusative, not in the genitive). This phenomenon 
gives the main indication that the subjective comprehension of these language 
formations included them among verbal forms. 
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Finally, it follows that there exist domains in which the border between deriva¬ 
tion and inflexion, between word-formation and inflectional phenomena is not 
clear-cut. This applies even to languages with so conspicuous an inflexional structure 
as Latin, or more generally, in archaic Indo-European languages. The domain 
of unstable phenomena in Latin is not extensive. In the great majority of instances 
the division between derivation and inflexion is easy to grasp. Nevertheless, phe¬ 
nomena of that kind do exist. They also constitute the element in which the border 
between derivation and inflexion may easily undergo shifts. 


4. THE FUNCTION OF ADVERBS IN THE POLISH LANGUAGE 

(1948) 

The division of words into parts of speech is generally right only for that language 
for which it has been made. It depends on what categories find their expression in 
that particular language. Hence, the separation of adverbs from among other Polish 
words is substantiated only for the Polish language. In languages possessing other 
structures the relations may be expressed quite differently. In practice this reserva¬ 
tion is of little importance, because the structure of Indo-European languages in 
this respect is not greatly differentiated. Here, however, we limit our considerations 
to the material taken from the Polish language. 

The syntactic functions of particular parts of speech are easy to present in their 
general outlines. It is only expedient to remember that there exist essential, primary 
functions and incidental, secondary functions. The difference between these kinds 
of functions has been brought into prominence by J. Kurylowicz in his work entitled 
“Derivation lexicale et derivation syntaxique” (Bulletin de la Societe de Linguistique 
de Paris 37, 1936, 79-92). There he pointed out that, for instance, the primary func¬ 
tion of an adjective is the attributive function, while its functioning as a predicative 
is the secondary function of this part of speech, because the adjective encroaches 
here on the domain of the verbal function. The function of adverbs is defined there 
as determination of verbs. Indeed, only this function is fundamental 
for an adverb. All others, such as determination of adjectives, numerals, pronouns, 
nouns or adverbs are merely secondary functions. How can we state this? 

The criterion for determining the primary function is given by Kurylowicz on 
p. 18 of the work just cited. It reads like this: when a change in the syntactic function 
of a word-form A causes a formal change from A into B (its lexical function being 
preserved intact), the primary function is the one corresponding to the basic form, 
while the secondary function is the one corresponding to the derivative form. This 
criterion, however, may be applied only to those cases when in connection with 
a variation in function there occurs a difference in the formal structure. In the in¬ 
stance of adverbs, however, we have differences in functions with the same formal 
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structure. Consequently, we must look for another criterion here. The following 
observations should be taken into consideration. 

(1) If, within the scope of a certain class of words that do not exhibit any explicit 
oppositions as to their morphological structure, some function is characteristic of 
all these words while another function is characteristic of some of them only, then 
the function characteristic of all the words is their primary function. 

(2) The function which encroaches upon the scope of the primary function of some 
other class of words cannot be the primary function. 

Taking into consideration these two postulates, easily understood from the 
theoretical point of view, we can state without any difficulty that the use of an adverb 
as a determiner to an adjective cannot be its primary function. It is obvious that 
the adjectives may be determined by some adverbs only, particularly those of degree, 
for instance, bardzo, trochq, zupelnie, etc. ‘very, a little, quite’, exceptionally by 
some selected other adverbs, for example zawsze ‘always’, etc. On the other hand, 
the verbs can be determined by every adverb (generally speaking). This fact is ade¬ 
quate to indicate that the primary function of an adverb is to determine verbs, 
but not adjectives. 

It would be equally easy to state that the use of an adverb as a determiner to 
a noun cannot be its primary function. We know that the determination of a noun 
is the primary function of adjectives. In such a case, then, this function of adverbs 
encroaches into the domain of the adjectival function. These phenomena are 
explained without difficulty if only an appropriate attitude is taken, namely that of 
functional hierarchy, which means an attitude differentiating the primary and sec¬ 
ondary functions. 

But it is necessary to find out why the use of an adverb as a determiner to an 
adjective is rather frequent, while that to a noun is more limited and much rarer. 

This is probably brought about by the fact that the Polish language (like other 
Indo-European languages) does not possess any class of words whose primary 
function is the determination of adjectives. In this way this new function of adverbs, 
that is their use in conjunction with adjectives, did not encroach into the area of 
any other primary function. It has occupied a place that was free in the system, 
that was not occupied by any other class of words. The problem of determining 
nouns was quite different. This function was performed by adjectives, hence here 
adverbs found in adjective a dangerous competitor, and that is why their use in 
conjunction with the noun has never been frequent. 

The lack of a separate class of words meant to be determiners to the adjective 
may be explained as follows: The system of syntactic functions in any language 
must be simple, it cannot embrace too large a number of differentiations. Small 
details and nuances are left to be expressed by means of lexical and stylistic elements, 
not by the categories of parts of speech. Consequently the system of categories 
which is reflected in the parts of speech embrace in Polish first of all the distinction: 
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noun versus verb 1 ’ and respectively: noun determiner (i.e. adjective) 
versus verb determiner (i.e. adverb). The adjective determiner is as it 
were a determiner of the second degree. It is a determiner of a determiner. It is no 
wonder that the language has no separate class for it, reflected by a different 
part of speech. Just as an adverb serves in lieu of a determiner to an adjective, 
it also serves for determining an adverb, e.g.: nierownie wigcej ‘incomparably more’, 
bardzo rzadko ‘very rarely’, etc. 2) . Here we can find only adverbs of degree; it is 
clearly a secondary function. 

Why is it that the adverb and not any other part of speech has been utilized for 
expressing the determiner to adjectives? The transfer from the ad-verbal function 
to the ad-adjectival function may be explained by the existence of participles. Any 
participle plays a double role. On the one hand it is strictly connected with the verb 
(namely on the lexical side), on the other—with the adjective (in view of its morpho¬ 
logical structure and syntactical function). These lexical connections with the verb 
have probably been decisive as to the use of adverbs as determiners to the participles. 
In other words, by analogy to the construction szybko biegnie ‘runs rapidly’ there 
arose the construction szybko biegnqcy ‘running rapidly’. That is the only way in 
which the adverb’s function as the determiner to the adjective could have become 
fixed. 

Theoretically it might be expected that the adverb would be stabilized also as 
the determiner to the verbal noun. In reality this is the case only in those instances 
when the derivative noun has retained an explicit connection with the basic verb, 
that is to say in the infinitive szybko biec ‘to run rapidly’. In all other instances 
the upper hand has been won by the adjective whose primary function it had been. 
Thus we have: szybki bieg ‘a rapid run’, szybkie bieganie ‘a rapid running’, etc. 

The fact that as determiners to the adjectives and adverbs the adverbs of degree 
are mainly used is probably connected with the occurrence of the category of degree 
in the inflexional systems of adjectives and adverbs. Let us recall that for the peri¬ 
phrastic expression of the category of degree adverbs are used, namely: bardziej, 
najbardziej ‘more, the most’. 

So, it turns out that it is not right to define an adverb as a word which signifies 
a feature of a feature as—repeating after other scholars (e.g. Szober, Gramatyka 
jqzyka polskiego, 1923 2 , p. 109)—has recently been proposed by A. Mirowicz (Jqzyk 
polski 27, 1947, p. 167). This case, in which there is mainly understood the determi¬ 
nation of an adjective by means of an adverb, represents a secondary function of 
the adverb, while its essential, primary function is to determine verbs. There is 
another problem that Mirowicz was right in evaluating: the determination of nouns 


11 Here we neglect totally the analysis of distinction between these two parts of speech, as well 
as the distinction between nouns and adjectives. What we have in mind is solely the function of 
these words in sentences. 

2) Stein i Zawilinski, Gramatyka fczyka polskiego, 1922 3 , p. 79. 
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by means of adverbs. That is, the adverb while determining a noun does not perform 
its function directly, but it is the determiner of an implicit feature of the noun, 
the feature being not expressed by means of a separate adjective, but following 
from (implied by) the semantic content of the noun itself. It must be added that 
when in combination with an adverb, the noun does not perform its primary func¬ 
tion, i.e.,as the subject of a sentence. It often occurs even as a predicate: na poly 
trup ‘half-corpse, half-dead’, prawie bogacz ‘almost a nabob’, niemal aniol ‘almost 
an angel’, etc. That means that the noun here encroaches on the function of the 
verb. 

5. A CRITIQUE OF THE QUANTITATIVE METHOD USED IN EVALUATING 
LINGUISTIC RELATIONSHIP 

(1948) 

In the years 1927-1930 Jan Czekanowski published a number of papers in which 
he tried to apply the statistical method in order to establish the degree of relation¬ 
ship among various related languages. They were the following papers. 

(1) In his work entitled Wstqp do historii Slowian, Lwow, 1927, pp. 50 ff. Czeka¬ 
nowski attempts to determine the degree of relationship among Indo-European 
languages. In the same book, pp. 142-55, there is a chapter on Lexical Differentia¬ 
tion of the Polish Language Area; moreover we find there Appendix I: Relation¬ 
ships of Slavonic Languages from the Standpoint of a Quantitative Criterion (pp. 
283-9); Appendix II: Lexical Relationships in the Polish Language Area Expressed 
by Coefficients of Association on the Basic of Charting Carried out by K. Nitsch 
(outside the text). 

(2) “Z badan nad zrozniczkowaniem morfologicznym dialektow polskich”, Prace 
Filologiczne XII, 1927, pp. 330-54. 

(3) “Terytoria antropologiczne i zrozniczkowanie dialektyczne polskiego obszaru 
j?zykowego,” Symbolae in hon. Rozwadowski II, 1928, pp. 427-36. 

(4) “Roinicowanie si? dialektow praslowianskich w Swietle kryterium ilosciowego,” 
Ksiqga I Zjazdu filologdw slowianskich 1929 (Sbornik prad), Prague, 1932, vol. II, 
pp. 485-504. 

In view of his remarks concerning the statistical method two more articles by 
Czekanowski must be mentioned here: 

(5) “Na marginesie recenzji p. K. Moszynskiego o ksi^zce: Wst?p do historii Slo¬ 
wian”, Lud, ser. II, 7(27) 1928, pp. 41-56. 

(6) “Proba zastosowania metody ilosciowej dla okreslenia stanowiska malorusz- 
czyzny wsrod j?zykow slowianskich,” Sbornik Sobolewskiego, Leningrad, 1928, 
pp. 2,61-1W\ 

l) This list must be supplemented by still another item (7): “Polska synteza slawistyczna w per- 
spektywie ilosciowej.” Rozprawy Wydz. Histor.-filozof PAU, seria II, vol. XLVI, No. 2, Krak6w, 
1947, pp. 1-50. 
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The method used here by Czekanowski is the following. Availing himself of the 
help of professional linguists he established a certain number of features character¬ 
izing the dialects under investigation and compiled Tables in which by the sign + he 
designated the presence of some feature in a given dialect, while by the sign — its 
absence. Then in one Table he made a comparison of each pair of dialects. Thus 
he obtained for each pair the four following exponents: 
a—a sum of common features present; 

b—a sum of features present in the first dialect and absent in the second; 
c—a sum of features absent in the first dialect and present in the second; 
d—a sum of features absent in the both dialects. 

Having obtained these four quantities, Czekanowski calculated the degree of 
relationship of these two dialects using formulae known from the theory of sta¬ 
tistics. Then, by comparing the resulting numerical exponents of relationship Cze¬ 
kanowski drew a conclusion as to which dialects are in a closer relationship and 
which ones are in a more distant relationship. 

Czekanowski’s works have been accepted in a friendly manner by T. Lehr-Spla- 
winski. He reviewed Czekanowski’s works in his article: “Zagadnienie pokrewien- 
stwa jqzykowego” in Biuletyn Polskiego Towarzystwa Jqzykoznawczego, 2, 1930, 
pp. 130-7 (a paper read at the Congress of the Polish Linguistic Society in 1928 
in Warsaw) making, however, some reservations to the effect that Czekanowski’s 
method should be used with precaution. At the same congress K. Nitsch expressed 
his reservations more strongly (ibid., p. 141). Quite distinctly opposed to Czeka¬ 
nowski was the article by K. Moszynski (not a linguist, but an ethnographer), in 
the periodical Slavia 6, 1927/8, pp. 814-6. He put forward two main charges against 
Czekanowski’s method. (1) In the calculations some features are taken into con¬ 
sideration twice, for instance when counting separately the presence of case-endings 
in -m- and separately those in - bh -: one feature is here only the negative form of 
the other feature; or the term for ‘thousand’ of the *gheslo- type and separately 
the term for *teua- type; (2) It was not explained what was the premise for choosing 
one or another feature; in this way the result of the calculations may undergo 
quite essential changes. 

To Moszynski’s charges Czekanowski answered in the previously quoted article 
in the periodical Lud. There he partly justified the choice of features in his works. 
The selection was, besides, not his own, but J. Kurylowicz’s. But he did not mention 
a single word about the first of Moszynski’s charges, namely, about the twofold 
counting of the same feature. We shall return to this matter later on, because we 
regard it as one of the most important charges that may be raised against Czeka¬ 
nowski’s quantitative method. 

T. Milewski is one of the linguists who used the statistical method in his paper: 
“Zachodnia granica pomorskiego obszaru jqzykowego w wiekach srednich,” Slavia 
Occidentalis 10, 1931, pp. 124-52 (particularly pp. 131-8) where he established the 
relationship among Polabian-Pomeranian dialects. Another work where the method 
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was used is: A. L. Kroeber—C. D. Chretien, “Quantitative Classification of Indo- 
European Languages”, Language 13, 1937, pp. 83-103 with supplements in Language 
14, 1938, 289. Acquaintance with the latter work has given us the stimulus to study 
once more the statistical method of Czekanowski. We shall state here briefly the 
results of Kroeber and Chretien’s work and pass directly to the critique of the 
method itself. 

The results reached by Kroeber and Chretien are in general in accord with the 
conclusions of Czekanowski and Moszynski, though they are based upon a far 
larger number of features taken into account. Professor Czekanowski considered 
some 20 of them, while Kroeber and Chretien took as many as 74. The American 
scholars based their considerations on A. Meillet’s book: Les dialectes indo-europeens 
(1922 2 ). Quite clearly are to be seen the agreements within the groups: Balto- 
Slavic, Indo-Iranian and Italian-Celtic. Moreover, the uniformity of the satdm 
linguistic group is evident, while the uniformity within the centum group is not 
detectable. Quite striking is the lack of Germanic-Italo-Celtic relationships, contrary 
to what Meillet stated. Kroeber and Chretien raise the following problem here: 
subjective data (that is those of traditional linguistics) are in opposition to objective 
data (that is statistical ones). The conclusion drawn by Meillet as to Germanic- 
Italo-Celtic relationships is in contradiction to the statistical presentation of his 
own data. Where does the error lie? The contradiction here, in our opinion, is only 
apparent and the American scholars are to be blamed for the error. Namely, they 
have taken into consideration in their calculations almost none of the lexical elements 
which constitute one of the most important of Meillet’s arguments: they have limited 
their material to phonetic and morphological features. Obviously, by rejecting 
a considerable part of the material used by Meillet, they must have come to different 
results. These are, however, but small details. They suffice to indicate, on the other 
hand, how cautiously the calculations should be dealt with. The drawbacks of 
a methodical nature are more essential. Hence, let us pass to the critique of Cze- 
kanowski’s method. 

Some drawbacks of the statistical method were perceived very soon. Milewski, 
in his article cited above, put forward three possible drawbacks: (1) the calcula¬ 
tions are based on an arbitrary selection of features, (2) the calculations consider 
the common archaisms and common innovations on an equal footing, (3) they 
do not distinguish between older innovations and the latest ones. It must be admitted 
that when Czekanowski’s method is used without due care, these charges are jus¬ 
tified. Particularly they may be applied to calculations performed by Kroeber and 
Chretien. These calculations, indeed, were carried out in a careless way. It must 
be stressed, however, that Czekanowski foresaw these charges and (tacitly) removed 
the reasons for these errors from his works. This can be inferred from his article 
in Lud. There he s' .sses that he was concerned with comparing common innova¬ 
tions, the latter being more or less contemporaneous (cf. Lud, p. 52; Wstqp, 1927, 
p. 287). In order to remove the error Milewski made these suggestions: (1) to 
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take into consideration only common innovations, while common archaisms are 
to be considered as the lack of common innovations; (2) to consider the whole 
set of innovations, not embracing the generality of the languages under investiga¬ 
tion; (3) to calculate relationships separately for particular periods. Alas, the first 
postulate does not remove the error because—as we are going to attempt to de¬ 
monstrate below—it is of no concern for the calculations whether the convergence 
relates to positive or negative features. On the other hand, Milewski did not mention 
another weak point of the method. This point had been perceived by Moszynski; 
namely, the way of reckoning the linguistic facts. Let us explain it in detail. 

A determination of the presence or absence of some innovation is easy only in 
those instances when we compare two languages one of which represents the archaic 
state. For example, when we compare Greek with Sanscrit as to the change e ) a 
we shall write: Gr.—, Sanscr. + . But while comparing two languages both of which 
have introduced some other innovation, there will be a difficulty. For example, 
while studying the treatment of Indo-European group -t+t- and comparing Greek 
with Latin, we can state: in Greek -t+t- ) -st-, in Latin -t+t-y -ss-. How are we to 
put down this innovation? The designation by + or - assumes a dichotomic treatment, 
that is a statement of either presence or absence of a feature. So, if we take as the 
starting point the treatment -t+t- ) -st-, we’ll have to put down: Gr. + , Lat. —. On 
the other hand, if we consider the treatment -t+t- > -ss-, then we must put down: 
Gr. —, Lat. + . That means we can twice put down? that is determine: 

(1) Change -t + t- ) -st-: Gr. + , Lat. — ; 

(2) Change -t+t- ) -ss-: Gr—, Lat. + . 

This manner of notation would comply with the facts, but would introduce an 
error influencing the final results. In this way we would determine two diver¬ 
gences, while in reality there is only one divergence. What is more important, there 
exists, as is well known, a third treatment of this group: in Sanscrit -t +1- > -tt-. 
Hence, taking into consideration three languages, we may write: 

(1) Change -t+t- > -tt-: Sscr. + , Gr.—, Lat. — , 

(2) Change -t+t- > -st-: Sscr. —, Gr. + , Lat. — , 

(3) Change -t+t- ) -ss-: Sscr. — , Gr. —, Lat.+ . 

As a result we get: (1) one non-existing convergence between Greek and Latin; 
(2) one non-existing convergence between Sanscrit and Latin; (3) one non-existing 
convergence between Sanscrit and Greek; (4) two divergences between Sanscrit 
and Greek and two divergences between Greek and Latin, while in reality there 
exists only one divergence; (5) in the list of features taken into consideration we 
shall have three points while in reality we have only one change and not a single 
convergence, because Sanscrit, Greek and Latin each followed its own route. Maybe 
we should, then, designate it by a column: change in the group -t+t-1 Then in all 
cases we would put + (because for the Primitive Indo-European language we are 
reconstructing here the group -t s t- out of which in Old Indian -tt- was formed se¬ 
condarily); but this would not be in agreement with facts, because the change was 
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accomplished otherwise in each language. These are, therefore, changes specific 
for particular languages. The general fact of the change in the group -t + t- cannot 
be an argument for the relationship. 

Another example: Indo-European languages have an athematic, reduplicated 
formation of the present tense. This formation appears in several groups of Indo- 
European languages as a type. Hence, it has certainly been inherited from the Pri¬ 
mitive Indo-European language. On the other hand, particular formations belong¬ 
ing to this type are mostly innovations in individual languages. Here is the beginning 
of difficulties. Let us take the formations of the root *do-. If we are to consider only 
the general existence of the athematic, reduplicated Present, then let us put + at 
Greek (SiScoat Sanscrit ( dadami ), Slavic (dadqtb), Baltic (Lithuanian duost). But 
by denoting it in this way we shall not indicate that in this instance only Slavic 
and Baltic languages have a really uniform formation, while Greek and Sanscrit 
differ both between themselves and from the Balto-Slavic languages. How can 
we show this on the Table? 

Still another example from the Table of Kroeber and Chretien. As item 1 they 
have placed the change: uniformization of e and a. Obviously with + at the groups: 
Indian and Iranian; as item 22 they have: uniformization of o and a; again + at the 
groups: Indian and Iranian; as item 23: retention of the difference between a and 6, 
concurrently — at the groups: Indian and Iranian; item 24: the change a > d: con¬ 
currently — at the groups: Indian and Iranian; item 25: the change 6 > a: concur¬ 
rently + at the groups: Indian and Iranian. In this manner one Indo-Iranian change, 
that is the transformation of all inherited vowels into vowels of a sound-timbre, 
would be counted here as three positive Indo-Iranian concurrences, and two nega¬ 
tive ones, totalling 5 concurrences. 

Milewski also was not proof against this error: in his Table on p. 133 he pre¬ 
sented two columns: tolt > tlot and tolt ) flat. In this case the second column is 
merely the negative form of the first. Obviously, wherever the first column 
has + , the second has — , and vice versa. Hence, one feature was counted twice. 

The same kind of error is to be found in Czekanowski’s work in Ksiqga Zjazdu 
Praskiego. Here, for instance, the treatment of the group tort is repeated six times: 
tort ) tart (6e), tort > trot (6d), tort ) torot (6g), tort ) trat (6f), tort ) tart, trat 
(IB), tort } trot, torot (with retention of o sound-timbre) (1A). Hence, one feature 
was counted six times here. 

There is still another difficulty. It is not always easy to determine what must 
be regarded as the initial state and what as innovation; consequently, which phe¬ 
nomenon is to be denoted by the sign + and which one by the sign — . As a typical 
example of this difficulty let us consider the treatment of velar consonants in the 
Primitive Indo-European language. As is known, the Primitive language state has 
not yet been established. 

(1) According to Hirt’s hypothesis the primitive language had only velar and la¬ 
bialized velar consonants. Such being the case, the changes are as follows: (a) pa- 
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latalization of some velar consonants in the satam group (k } k); (b) transforma¬ 
tion of labialized into velar consonants in the satam group (k " > k). Hence, two 
innovations, both in the satam group. 

(2) According to Brugmann the primitive language had three series of velar conso¬ 
nants. In this case the changes are as follows: (a) disappearance of labialization 
in the satam group; (b) disappearance of palatality in the centum group. Hence, 
two innovations, one of them in the centum group, another in the satam group. 

(3) Finally if we agree with the attitude of Reichelt and Kurylowicz who are of 
the opinion that the labialized velar consonants are an innovation, then the follow¬ 
ing changes should be stated: (a) introduction of labialization in the centum group; 
(b) disappearance of palatality in the centum group. Hence, once more we have 
two innovations, but both in the centum group. 

It is quite clear that none of these theories can change the facts. The division 
between the centum and satam groups remains the same. But numerically the result 
should be different each time. 

The statistical method cannot be used for determination of linguistic relation¬ 
ship unless the manner of counting facts quoted here and similar ones is established 
and approved of. 

The second charge in regard to Czekanowski’s method that we would like to 
raise here, and that has hitherto not been raised by anybody, relates to the formulae 
used by Czekanowski, and after him by Milewski and Kroeber-Chretien. 

In his linguistic investigations Czekanowski used two formulae for counting 
the features: 

(1) Measure (coefficient) of correlation 2 ' 

_ . it ad—be 

0 6 = sin —- - - -- - 

2 \/(a+b)(a+c){d+b)(d+c) 

(2) Yule’s coefficient of association: 


q 2 


ad—be 
ad+bc 


Other formulae, suggested by Kroeber and Chretien, are as follows: 


Q = 


ad—be 

]/(« + £>) (a + c ) ( d+b ) ( d+ c) 


a+b+c+d 

We cannot enter into any discussion as to the substantiation of these 
formulae from the point of view of the theory of statistics. But we must 
state that none of these formulae is adequate for counting language phenomena 


2) This formula was also used by Czekanowski in his work: Polska synteza slawistyczna, 1947. 
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in order to determine the linguistic relationship. Their fundamental drawback is 
that the result of their application is independent of whether a is large and d is small 
or vice versa, a is small and d is large. At first let us demonstrate this on the formula 
and then indicate what is the effect for the evaluation of linguistic facts. Let us 
start with the simplest formulae. 

The formula: 

a+d 


W = 


a+b+c+d 


Here in the numerator we have a sum a+d, i.e. a quantity which will not be 
changed if, for instance, its members are transposed. Assuming a x = d, d x = a, 
we will get the same value of the numerator: a x +d x = d+a — a+d. The same 
applies to the denominator: a L +b+c+d x = d+b -. c+a = a+b + c+d. Hence: 
when in this formula instead of quantity a, the quantity d is substituted, and vice 
versa, instead of quantity d, the quantity a is substituted, the coefficient would 
not be changed. For example the result will be the same in both cases when a = 16, 
d = 1 and a = 1, d — 16. 

The formula : Q 2 = "5 ^ 
ad+bc 

In this formula the quantities a and d occur only as factors in the product ad 
(both in numerator and in denominator). The product will not be changed when 
the places of factors are changed. So we can assume: a x = d, d x — a without in¬ 
fluencing the ratio of the coefficient. 

The formula: Q = ad be 

| /(a+b) (a+c) ( d+b ) ( d+c ) 

Here, in the numerator we see the product ad where we can, without influencing 
the result, assume a x — d, d x = a. In the denominator we have a product of four 
factors, each one being a sum: a+b, a+c and d+b, d+c. In these sums we can, 
again, introduce a change: a x = d, d t = a without influencing the result. Instead 
of the product (a+b)(a+c)(d+b)(d+c) we would get the product (d+b)(d+c) 
(a+b)(a+c). Consequently, in the whole of formula Q,a can be replaced by d, if 
simultaneously d is replaced by a. 

The formula Q 6 differs from Q only in having sin ~ included in it. 

Thus, we arrive at a conclusion: in all formulae used heretofore it is possible 
to replace the quantity a by the quantity d at will, replacing at the same time the 
quantity d by the quantity a. 

What is the meaning of this for linguistics? We must say that for linguistics it 
is not a matter of indifference whether the quantity a is small while d is large or 
vice versa: a is large while d is small. The quantity a is the sum of features common 
to two compared dialects: more accurately the sum of their innovations 
in common. When the quantity a has a high value the relationship of two dialects 
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is obvious. On the other hand the quantity d is the sum of those features (more 
accurately: those innovations) that concurrently are not possessed by both dialects 
being compared. In linguistics a concurrence as to the lack of certain innovations 
does not allow us to draw conclusions on the relationship of dialects. Consequently, 
a high value of the quantity d is not a proof of relationship. On the other hand, 
the numerical result of applying statistical formulae would be the same with a large 
a and small d as with a small a and large d. Applying these formulae, therefore, 
cannot lead to any results having some value for linguistics. If the results are some¬ 
times in agreement with the results of linguistic studies, this is caused by an appro¬ 
priate selection of features as well as by the fact that in related dialects a high number 
of common innovations is often (but not always) accompanied by a high number 
of the common lack of innovations (that is, the value of a is mostly close to the 
value of d). 

The distortion of the results of statistical calculations caused by giving equal 
importance to common positive features (innovations) and common negative features 
(archaisms) suggests that in these calculations only common positive features should 
be involved, while the cases of common archaisms should be neglected, and the 
cases of divergences should be treated separately and individually. Kroeber and 
Chretien came to the same conclusion. They consequently devised the formula 
that takes into consideration only the quantity a (Table VI) and separately the 
formula b + c (Table VII). These Tables are generally in close agreement with each 
other. But it seems that basing the conclusions exclusively on the number of common 
innovations should be opposed. An unsuccessful attempt of this kind was made 
by S. Smal-Stocki and Gartner. They tried to show, by means of calculating the 
quantity a, the close relationship of the Ukrainian language with South-Slavic 
languages. Their conclusions were certainly wrong. This was proven by Shakhmatov 
from the linguistic point of view (“Jl|o nirraHHH npo nonaTOK yKpaiHcnco'i mobh,” 
yupaiiia, 1914, No. 1, Kiev; cf. T. Lehr-Splawinski, Rocznik Slawistyczny VII, 1915, 
75 and IX, 1921, 25-6) and by Czekanowski from the point of view of the theory of 
statistics ( Sbornik Sobolewskiego, pp. 367-370). Czekanowski pointed out that 

when b and c both equalled zero the statistical formulae lead to the quantity that 

is, they do not give any result at all. Consequently, considering the quantity 
a exclusively does not allow us to draw conclusions by the statistical method. Since, 
on the other hand, the linguistic method requires us to consider only the conver¬ 
gence in innovations, that is the quantity a , we must come to the final conclusion 
that the formulae proposed heretofore by the statistical method do not yield the 
opportunity to draw conclusions as to language relationships. 
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6. PROBLEMS OF INDO-EUROPEAN LINGUISTICS 
(1959) 


1. Indo-European linguistics took shape at the moment when it was realized 
that by the comparative method it was possible to reproduce an older state of a given 
language than the one represented by the individual languages being compared. 
As is well known this step was made by Franz Bopp. In his dissertation published 
in 1816 n he attempted to explain the verbal forms in Greek, Latin, Persian and 
the Germanic languages by comparing them with respective Old Indian forms. The 
method used by Bopp led to results so obvious that they could be acknowledged 
as scientific achievements and ever since then comparative studies have been treated 
as a separate branch of linguistic science. 

In the initial stage of development of this discipline attempts were made first 
of all to embrace within the scope of studies all the Indo-European languages known 
at the time. Gradually, the discipline included the Celtic, Slavic, Baltic languages 
and also Armenian, Albanian. Later discoveries made it possible to affirm the 
membership in this family of other languages, such as the Tokharian languages, 
Hittite, Illyrian, Venetic, not even mentioning the individual representatives of 
previously known branches, such as Old Persian, Sogdian, Osco-Umbrian dialects, 
etc. In this way the range of compared facts has been greatly extended. In today’s 
state of knowledge it is possible to assert that all Indo-European languages now in 
use are known. From this point of view it is hardly to be expected that any discoveries 
will be made that might in any appreciable manner influence the previous presenta¬ 
tions. On the other hand, archaeological searches may lead to discoveries of new 
findings from an ancient period as happened with cuneiform texts in Hittite 2) and 
lately with Greek inscriptions in the Linear Script. 3) These researches, however, 

F. Bopp, Ober das Conjugationssystem der Sanskritsprache in Vergleichung mit jenem der 
griechischen, lateinischen, persischen und germanischen Sprache, 1816. 

2) Cf. J. Kurylowicz, “Obecny stan badan nad jezykiem hetyckim.” Sprawozdania Wydzialu 
Nauk Spolecznych PAN 1, 1958, fasc. 1, pp. 34-43. 

3) Cf. J. Safarewicz, “Stan badan nad jezykiem tekstow greckich w pismie linearnym B,” art. 12 
in the present volume, pp. 77-87. 
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do not belong directly to linguistics. The role of the latter is limited to interpreta¬ 
tion of materials obtained by the archaeologists and philologists. 

The aim of linguistic investigations consists in explaining language phenomena. 
The explanation may be conceived in two ways: synchronically, by determination 
of the place of the phenomenon being investigated within the language system to 
which the phenomenon belongs; or diachronically by pointing out the continuation 
of what older phenomenon is the fact being studied. Within the scope of Indo- 
European linguistics synchronic studies are, of course, a necessary element, because 
any comparison carried out between individual languages cannot be limited to 
a comparison of unconnected facts, torn out of a whole set of phenomena. Only 
a comparison of language systems may lead to conclusions substantiated scientifical¬ 
ly. Only in this way can one avoid comparing accidental similarities that may occur 
in languages having nothing in common with one another. Such accidental con¬ 
vergences cannot be the basis for drawing any conclusions referring to the languages 
under investigation. 

The main aim of studies in the area of Indo-European linguistics, however, 
consists in the historical explanation of facts occurring in individual languages of 
this family. This follows from a limitation of the languages compared to one family 
only, the notion of a language family being a strictly historical one. As related lan¬ 
guages, that is ones belonging to the same family, there are to be regarded those 
which represent continuations of one common language that had existed in the 
past. This manner of presentation is, of course, highly simplified but in principle 
it is right and constitutes the basic assumption for any conclusions following from 
the comparative historical method. It has, therefore, become the starting point for 
studies on Indo-European languages. 41 

2. The relationship of individual Indo-European languages, when presented in 
the above manner, led to their schematic representation in the form of a genealogical 
tree. The once uniform Primitive Indo-European language had gradually to split 
into separate branches which, in their turn, split into smaller units. Each of the 
latter could further branch out into more and more differentiated dialects. In a cate¬ 
gorical way A. Schleicher formulated this presentation as early as the middle of 
the 19th century 4 S) . He tried to draw similarly far fetched conclusions from his thesis. 
By the one-sidedness of his reasoning, however, he caused a reaction. It was soon 
perceived that the development of languages does not proceed so rectilinearly as 
was imagined by Schleicher. Observations made on living languages, particularly 
in Romance countries, showed in what a high degree the language development 
is dependent on outward, extralinguistic factors, particularly on the influence of 

4) In respect to Semitic languages the notion of a language family was already known in the 
Middle Ages, cf. E. Ullendorff, “What is a Semitic Language?” Orientalia (Rome) 27, 1958, f. 1, 
pp. 68-75. 

5) A. Schleicher, Compendium der vergleichenden Grammatik der indogermanischen Sprachen , 
1861 1 , 1876 4 . 
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language habits of a neighbouring population. The innovations may spread on to 
areas embracing various language groups in contact with one another. In this way 
the simple diagram of the genealogical tree proved to be inadequate for explaining 
the differentiation in Indo-European languages. The problem of studying their 
respective relationships was raised. 

Though the linguists who protested against Schleicher’s schema were right, his 
hypothesis cannot be regarded as totally wrong today. The basis of the problem of 
relationship among Indo-European languages assumes today, as in the 19th cen¬ 
tury, the existence of a common Indo-European language at some distant period of 
time. A total rejection of this thesis would mean a resignation from all the achieve¬ 
ments of Indo-European linguistics. This would certainly be a mistake. The origin 
of the Indo-European languages in their common source is evident from numerous 
mutual similarities which are mostly visible in those languages that had their written 
form at the earliest period. These similarities refer not only to separate facts, but 
also to whole systems. Then, in view of the obvious principle of the conventionality 
of language signs (that is, lack of any inner dependence of the sound form of the 
language sign on the content expressed by this sign) non-accidental similarities 
between two languages having no direct contact may be explained only by their 
common origin. Therefore, we must still support the standpoint that once there 
existed the Primitive Indo-European language. In some cases the theory of a ge¬ 
nealogical tree also finds confirmation. As is well known, an undoubted example 
is supplied by the Romance languages, all of which continue (besides, in a fairly 
complicated manner) the Latin language of the Imperial Period. Thus, Latin is 
for all of them their common primitive language. 

This does not mean that the theory of a genealogical tree is right in all its details. 
A particularly great number of doubts is raised by the reconstruction of intermediate 
developmental stages separating the Primitive Indo-European state from languages 
certified historically. Schleicher’s schema 6) (it is altogether abandoned today in this 
shape) assumed the division of the Primitive Indo-European language first into two 
groups: “Slavic-German” on the one hand and “Aryo-Graeco-Italo-Celtic” on the 
other. The Slavic-German group had then to be divided into the German branch 
and the Balto-Slavic branch. The latter, in its turn, was divided into the Baltic 
branch and the Slavic branch. In a similar way, in gradual stages, there was carried 
out the division of the Aryo-Graeco-Italo-Celtic group. The development presented 
in the above manner assumes first a formation of a common Balto-Slavo-Germanic 
language, then a common Balto-Slavic language, not to mention a still later common 
Baltic language and a common Primitive Slavic language. This hypothesis encounters 
considerable difficulties of a methodological nature. The problem is to establish 
which criteria are adequate for the acceptance as proven of the existence of a common 
primitive language for some among many related languages. For example, what 


61 Compendium, 1876 1 , p. 9. 
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are the proofs of existence within a certain period of time of a common primitive 
Balto-Slavic language? This problem is today still unsolved. The question of mu¬ 
tual relationship existing among particular Indo-European languages is still widely 
discussed. 

This problem may be solved only with some degree of probability when those 
means are used that are at the disposal of linguistics. It is not enough, simply to 
state a similarity between the languages being compared. Similar changes may 
occur simultaneously in two different languages if they are in close contact with 
one another. The problem is, therefore, essentially historical. It must be proved, 
namely, that a certain community at a given period formed an ethnic unity, that 
it used—or at least attempted to use—the same language. A proof of this kind may 
be made only by history, but not by linguistics. 

On the other hand, some conclusions may be drawn as to the above on the basis 
of language criteria, with a certain degree of likelihood. It can be asserted that 
a given pair of languages had a period in their common development in which 
they show, in comparison with other related languages, common innovations proper 
only to these two languages. Such innovations must be characteristic, that is to 
say, not based on general popular tendencies, like assimilation, dissimilation, etc., 
but leading to unusual changes, rarely to be met with. These innovations must 
follow from the same systemic properties of both of the languages 7 ’ compared. 
If two languages exhibit innovations of that kind, it gives a basis for the hypothesis 
that once they formed a language community after breaking the Primitive Indo- 
European unity. 

The evaluation of common features of the languages compared raises, however, 
considerable difficulties and in a number of cases there have still been doubts as to 
whether the period of language community in the ethnical sense presented above 
did really exist at any period. So, the problems of Balto-Slavic community 8 ’ and 
Primitive Italic community 9 ’ are still being discussed, while the hypothesis concern¬ 
ing an Italo-Celtic community has only recently been abandoned 10 ’. 

The whole problem of mutual relations of kinship among particular Indo- 
European languages has been the object of very intensive investigations. The way of 
understanding these relations proposed by Schleicher was corrected by J. Schmidt 11 ’, 
K. Brugmann and his contemporaries. But the discussion proper was started by 
A. Meillet 12 ’. Then almost all the outstanding Indo-European linguists took 

7) Cf. J. Kurylowicz, Biuletyn Pohkiego Towarzystwa Jqzykoznawczego, 16, 1957, pp. 71 ff. 

8) J. Kurylowicz, “O jednosci jezykowej balto-slowianskiej,” Biuletyn Polskiego Towarzystwa 
Jezykoznawczego 16, 1957, pp. 71-113; O. Szemerenyi, “The Problem of Balto-Slav Unity,” Kra- 
tylos 2, 1957, pp. 97-123. 

9> M. S. Beeler, “The Relation of Latin and Osco-Umbrian,” Language 28, 1952, pp. 435-43. 

10> Cf. the different presentations of the problem by A. Meillet in the 1st and 2nd editions of 
his Esquisse d’une histoire de la langue latine, 1928 and 1931. 

11) J. Schmidt, Die Verwandtschaftsverhaltnisse der indogermanischen Sprachen, 1872. 

12) A. Meillet, Les dialectes indo-europeens, 1908. 
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part in the discussion, to mention only H. Hirt, H. Pedersen, V. Pisani, and lately 
W. Porzig 13) . An attempt was also made to apply the statistical method 14) to those 
investigations, but the attempt in this case did not yield any positive results. A real 
advancement in this area may be expected only after the perfection of the method 
of determining the degree of language relationship. Up to now the subjective evalua¬ 
tion of the compared phenomena on the part of individual research workers has 
played too important a role. 

In close connection with the problems of the degree of relationship among 
particular Indo-European languages there stands the problem of the reasons for 
differentiating the common, uniform language into dialects, and then into separate 
languages. The problem belongs to general linguistics, because it does not concern 
the Indo-European family alone. As is well known, the reasons are looked for 
mostly in exterior factors, not following directly from the properties of the given 
language; partly even in extra-linguistic factors; because the essential nature of any 
language as a system of signs meant for communication of men with men, implies 
the tendency to keep the language system in an invariable state. The following 
were mentioned as the main reasons: first—a severing of contacts by a certain 
group of the population with the rest of the community using the same language; 
second—the influence of neighbouring languages; finally third—the influence of 
a language substratum, in a situation where some language is spread among a po¬ 
pulation speaking other languages. All these three factors played their role in the 
development of Indo-European languages, but not all of them come within the 
scope of linguistic studies. 

The first factor, that is the separation of a certain part of a community from its 
contacts with the rest of the population, occurred in the history of nations using Indo- 
European languages many times, particularly in the form of migration by particular 
tribes, but the statements concerning such occurrences and the study of them belong 
to history. The influences of neighbouring nations may be deduced by linguistic 
methods 155 , but in this case, as well, historical studies must be the starting point, 
particularly within the range of the history of culture; the historical studies must be 
concerned with the mutual relations of nations under investigation. 

The problems of influence exerted on the language development by the substra¬ 
tum are the closest to linguistic questions. That is to say, if the population of some 
territory, for any reason, transfers from one language to another, it may retain 
some old language habits which will later be evidenced in the freshly acquired lan- 

13) H. Hirt, Die Indogermanen, 1905-1907; H. Pedersen, Le groupement des dialectes indo- 
europeens, 1925; V. Pisani, Studi sulla preistoria delle lingue indeuropee, 1933; W. Porzig, Die 
Gliedenmg des indogermanischen Sprachgebiets, 1954. 

14) J. Czekanowski, Wst^p do historii Slowian, 1927 1 , 1957 2 ; cf. J. Safarewicz, Biuletyn Pols/ciego 
Towarzystwa Jqzykoznawczego, 8, 1948, pp. 30-40. 

15) M. Niedermann, “L’interpenetration des langues,” Scientia 42, 1948, No. 5, pp. 223-8, 
and No. 6, pp. 19-27. 
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guage. Thus, the influence of Pre-Roman substrata were looked for in the develop¬ 
ment of particular Romance Languages; the influence of some unknown substratum 
on the change in the consonant system characteristic of Germanic languages; the 
influence of Finno-Ugric substrata on the development of East-Slavic languages, etc. 
Unfortunately, this province of investigations raises great difficulties, mainly for 
historical reasons; substrata of particular languages under investigation are usually 
not known, hence the hypothesis concerning their influence cannot be proved, 
though from the theoretical point of view the assumptions seem to be possible. 
Only in some particularly clear examples the theory of a substratum may be practical¬ 
ly substantiated. This is so when the population has changed its language in times 
directly accessible for studies. A concrete example is supplied here by, for example, 
the development of the Polish language on White Russian or Lithuanian territo¬ 
ries in the first part of the 20th century. It may be observed that phonetic, syntactic, 
and sometimes even purely grammatical features of the White Russian or the Lithu¬ 
anian language are continued in the Polish of those areas. Studies concerning these 
phenomena are one of the urgent tasks of linguistics; they may also be expected 
to shed some light on a number of problems of historical linguistics. 

3. Bopp was the first who tried to use the comparative method to reconstruct 
that state of language from which particular Indo-European languages, historically 
attested, could be worked out. Schleicher went so far in this respect that he tried to 
reconstruct the Primitive Indo-European language. The discoveries made by the 
neo-grammarians showed on how brittle a basis these attempts were built. There¬ 
fore, at an early date the efforts to reconstruct the Primitive Indo-European state 
of language were abandoned. On the other hand, the question was considered as to 
which elements in particular languages may be regarded as a common heritage. 
Outstanding contributions in this respect were made by A. Meillet 16) . He stated 
simply that the comparative method did not lead directly to the reconstruction of 
the state of an old linguistic community, but only to the establishment of a system 
of visible correspondences between the languages compared. The reconstruction is, 
therefore, only a hypothetical interpretation of the correspondence system obtained 
in this way. Still more important was another of Meillet’s conclusions: even 
so hypothetical a reconstruction concerns that state of the Primitive Indo-European 
language which existed in the period directly preceding its decomposition into 
dialects. In this way he showed that the Primitive Indo-European language, like any 
other language, had its own history, undoubtedly a long one. Moreover, out of all 
its history, we have access today only to its one single phase, namely the final phase. 
In this connection a new problem has made its appearance, namely: chronolog- 
ization of phenomena in the Primitive Indo-European language. 

The problem seemed at first impossible to be solved: since we do not know the 
languages related to the Primitive Indo-European language, we cannot use the 


161 Introduction, 1903 1 , p. VIII; p. 23; p. 27, etc. 
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comparative method here. The assumptions concerning the origin of Primitive 
Indo-European forms were doomed from the very beginning 17) ; it is impossible to 
substantiate scientifically that the assumptions are just. It was, however, soon per¬ 
ceived that even by analysing the system of one language only, it is possible to 
separate later elements in it from older, archaic elements. 

At any phase of development of every language the store of forms composing 
its system first of all embraces a considerable number of regular components that 
comply with the then living tendencies. From them are derived the productive 
forms. In addition to these there are also irregular forms, felt as if something ex¬ 
ceptional, which are not used as patterns for the derivation of new forms: they 
are archaisms maintained by tradition, remnants of those formations that once 
were regular and productive, but at a given time are only disappearing antiquities. 
The analysis of these archaic forms gives us a chance to reconstruct the state prior 
to that under investigation. The structure of irregular formations at a given time 
indicates what system of language was regular at an earlier period. In this way in 
historical studies it is possible to arrive at one period earlier. 

The problem, therefore, may be reduced to chronologization of phenomena of 
the language being studied; to the establishment of what is a new component in 
its system, and what is an archaism. The conclusions must be drawn here with ex¬ 
treme care, because there is no opportunity to check the reasoning: the conclusions 
about the ancient state are made on the basis of the present state. By arranging this 
in a consistent way it may be possible to discern in it recent components and older 
components. 

Once the reconstruction of the Primitive Indo-European state proved to be im¬ 
possible, so even more so would be the reconstruction of concrete word-forms for 
still earlier periods. The only thing that may be achieved by means of this method 
is the establishment of some systemic norms. The likelihood of their application 
in particular cases must be abandoned in advance. Only the general features of the 
system may be exhibited to some degree in this manner. 

It is quite evident that this kind of inferring backwards may concern first of all 
the morphological properties, because in this domain it is easiest to separate regular 
elements (which most certainly embrace also new components) from exceptional 
ones that are mostly archaic. No wonder, therefore, that attempts at chronologiza¬ 
tion of the development of the Primitive Indo-European language were mainly 
concerned with morphological phenomena. The problem is still unsolved, and 
attempts at solving it are being made in several directions. 

Previously efforts were made to reconstruct such a morphological system out of 
which the Indo-European system could have been derived, the one reconstructed 
by the comparative method; consequently, the linguists were looking for a historical 


171 A. Meillet, Intro duel ion 1 , p. 28. 
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interpretation for each Indo-European morpheme. Already H. Hirt 18) tried to explain 
the elements of Indo-European inflexion as a continuation of independent word 
members; that is, he assumed a far simpler structure of language, almost devoid 
of inflexion. This effort reached far beyond the state at which it was possible to 
arrive by the method of retrospection; therefore it has remained among hypotheses 
that cannot be presented in the sphere of strictly scientific reasoning. 

New discoveries, however, particularly the elucidation of the phonetic properties 
of the Primitive Indo-European language made by J. Kurylowicz 19) , permitted an 
approach to the problem of chronologization of Indo-European phenomena from 
another point of view. E. Benveniste 20 ’ analysed the archaic features of noun¬ 
declension and word-derivation and stressed the role of heteroclisis as the factor 
that in the older development phase of the Primitive Indo-European language 
played an essential role. Pushing his reasoning further, he arrived at a presentation 
of his theory of the Indo-European root. He pointed to its probable primitive 
structure and the ways of enlarging it by means of determinants and suffixes. Without 
leaping so far back as Hirt did, but moving backwards step after step, he showed 
still older Indo-European morphological layers whose traces were still visible in 
later periods. 

Another procedure, but one basing itself on the same achievements attained by 
J. Kurytowicz, was followed by F. Specht 21) . While Benveniste based his reason¬ 
ing mainly on morphological phenomena and tried to extract from them older 
elements, Specht took as his starting point a stock of words that he had recognized 
as the oldest and studied their structure. Hence, he assumed as the criterion of the 
archaism of particular words their meaning, and not their structure. Then, in the 
stock of words thus selected, he looked for archaic features of word structure. This 
standpoint is not free of subjective evaluation of the archaic status of particular 
words, and particularly that of notions expressed by them. On the other hand it is 
based on extra-linguistic criteria supplied by prehistoric archaeology and ethnography. 

How very actual has been the problem of chronologization of elements in the 
Primitive Indo-European language is shown by the later work of J. Kurylowicz 22 ’ 
concerning apophony. It is totally devoted to a determination of the relative chro¬ 
nology of changes in the word-structure. Contrary to appearances, it is not con¬ 
cerned with phonetic changes which were only the starting point of a long chain 
of transformations, but mainly with the development of the morphological system 

1S ) H. Hirt, “tlber den Ursprung der Verbalflexion im Indogermanischen,” Indogermanische 
Forschungen 17, 1904, pp. 36-84; H. Hirt, Indogermanische Grammatik, III: Das Nomen, 1927; 
IV: Doppelung, Zusammensetzung, Verbum, 1928; cf. P. Hartmann, Zur Typologie des Indogerma¬ 
nischen, 1956, pp. 138-180, particularly p. 144. 

19) J. Kurylowicz, “a indo-europeen et h hittite” in Symbolae Rozwadowski, I, 1927, pp. 95-104; 
J. Kurylowicz, Etudes indo-europeennes, 1935. 

20> E. Benveniste, Origines de la formation des noms en indo-europeen, 1935. 

2I> F. Specht, Ursprung der indogermanischen Deklination, 1944. 

22) J. Kurylowicz, L'apophonie en indo-europeen, 1956. 
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in which apophony is one of the essential factors. The importance of this treatise, 
besides its achievements in matters of detail, consists chiefly in the method adopted: 
in the clear formulation of the thesis that only a “perfection of intralinguistic cri¬ 
teria” may lead to conclusions that are certain in language studies, and the “per¬ 
fection of linguistic methods may be contained only in a better morphological 
analysis” 23 ’. 

It is not only in the field of morphology that the necessity of determining the 
chronology of changes was felt to be urgent. Also in the field of phonetics the studies 
led to important achievements and raised new problems while attempting to reach 
deeper into the history of the Primitive Indo-European language. The efforts here 
were directed mainly towards studying the vicissitudes of reduced vowels and those 
consonantal elements that disappeared completely during the development of the 
Primitive language. 

The existence of reduced vowels in the Primitive Indo-European language was 
established as far back as the 19th century. Not knowing the phonemic realization 
of this phoneme, scholars designated it, on the analogy of Semitic grammar, by the 
name shwa (a). Only the later studies carried out by J. Kurylowicz 24 ’ made it 
possible: first—to introduce a distinction between reduced vowels and consonantal 
(sonant) elements; second—to create a new outlook on the origins of the Indo- 
European vocalic system. 

It turned out that the vowel system of the final period of development of the 
Primitive Indo-European language, as reconstructed in the comparative way, dif¬ 
fered fundamentally from that state which could be reconstructed by the retrospec¬ 
tive method for the earlier periods. Developing de Saussure’s hypotheses 25 ’ and 
reasoning from facts about the Hittite language as interpreted by himself, Kurylo- 
wicz substantiated the assumption that at a certain period of development the Primi¬ 
tive Indo-European language had at least three laryngeal phonemes. These phonemes 
left their traces in the development of vowels by creating—on the one hand—the a 
phoneme, and on the other—a considerable number of long vowels. This theory of 
laryngeal phonemes has become the starting point for new attempts at explaining 
the phenomena of Indo-European morphology, as has been mentioned above. The 
reduced vowels proper were of another origin: they were formed as a result of the 
transformation of the short vowels e and o under certain conditions which allowed 
the reduced phonemes to gain phonological independence. Further studies on Indo- 
European vocalism, however, went mainly in the morphological direction. The 
relative chronology of strictly phonetic changes still presents a number of unsolved 
problems. 

The history of Indo-European consonants raises a smaller number of contro- 

23) Ibid., p. 402. 

24) Cf. footnote 19. 

25) F. de Saussure, Memoire sur le systeme primitif des voyelles dam les langues indo-europeemes, 
1878. 
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versial questions, though here, as well, there exist problems that have been raised 
for a long time and are still being discussed. One of these old problems is the de¬ 
velopment of three series of velar consonants, since it is highly improbable for the 
phonological system of the Primitive Indo-European language to comprise at the 
same time the opposition of palatal versus non-palatal consonants, as well as the 
opposition of labialized versus non-labialized consonants 265 . Another problem is 
raised by the alternation ks : kt and the like, known from comparison of Greek 
facts with corresponding ones in other Indo-European languages. A hypothesis 
about the existence of a separate series of velar affricates is brought to mind 275 . 
This new interpretation must change our notions on the phonological system of 
the Primitive Indo-European language. Generally speaking, the chronologization of 
the phonetic development of the Primitive language creates still new problems to 
be solved. 

The problems of chronology occur with a particular strength in connection with stud¬ 
ies on accentuation and intonation. For a long time there have been brought forward 
the seeming similarities between Greek and Lithuanian intonations. They have 
long been regarded as properties inherited from the period of Indo-European com¬ 
munity. The studies carried out by J. Kurylowicz 285 have shown, however, that the 
comparisons here taken under consideration do not give any ground for drawing 
any conclusions. The Greek facts are not comparable with Lithuanian facts at all, 
because the phonological distinguishing of intonation in Greek is limited in that 
language to the final syllable only, whereas in Lithuanian the intonation opposition 
is neutralized on the final syllable. In this way the problem of intonation ceases to 
be actual for the Indo-European period. The problem must be solved separately 
on the Greek ground and separately on the Balto-Slavic ground. As far as the po¬ 
sition of word stress is concerned, it was soon possible to state its mobility in the 
period of community. But the reconstruction of the Primitive language system in 
details, even in its final phase, has raised considerable difficulties. That is so because 
the stress system undergoes changes easily and it is not a simple matter to detect 
reliable agreements in this respect among particular languages handed down histori¬ 
cally. The greatest number of archaic features have been retained in this instance by 
the Old-Indian language which must be used as the starting point for the pertinent 
studies. 

Syntax presented numerous difficulties in comparative studies. In this province 
it is most difficult to establish what must be an inherited phenomenon, and what 
may be the result of an independent development of individual languages, and 
particularly what is dependent on strictly linguistic conditions, and what belongs 
to the range of general human psychic phenomena. The method of investigation has 

26) J. Kurylowicz, L’apophonie, pp. 356 ff. 

27> E. Benveniste, “Le problcme du p indo-europeen,” Bulletin de la Societe de Linguistique 38, 
1937, pp. 139-147; J. Kurylowicz, L’apophonie, pp. 364 ff. 

28) J. Kurylowicz, L’accentuation des langues indo-europeennes, 1952 1 , 1958 2 . 
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not yet been adequately elaborated. No progress can be expected unless some strong 
theoretical bases for drawing conclusions are found out. The previous synthetic 
elaborations of the whole problem (Delbruck, Brugmann, Hirt 29) ), though valuable 
from the point of view of the material collected and systematized, scarcely reach 
into the period of Indo-European community. 

4. At the present moment there is no treatise that would synthetically and fully 
reflect the state of studies within the scope of Indo-European linguistics. At the 
beginning of the 20th century that kind of book was the well known Grundriss by 
K. Brugmann 305 . It contained as complete as possible a collection of accessible ma¬ 
terials concerning individual languages of our family. This monumental work has 
still retained its value as a list of comparable facts. But their interpretation has been 
markedly advanced since then. The volume of materials has also been increased so 
much that today it is unthinkable to base any investigations on this work. The Indo- 
European Grammar by H. Hirt 31) , published in the twenties, contains much fewer 
materials, and their interpretation, though different from that by Brugmann, is 
mostly outdated. The classical work by A. Meillet 325 that was first published in 1903, 
and last in 1937, exceeds both the works just mentioned by its great syntheses, by 
the manner of presentation and by the method applied. But it also does not embrace 
the achievements of the two last decades. Moreover, it has the character of a com¬ 
pendium and does not even attempt to give full material. Nevertheless, it is the best 
elaboration of the basic principles of Indo-European linguistics ever published. 
Today, even more so than 50 years ago, it may serve as an introduction to a com¬ 
parative study of Indo-European languages. On the other hand, we have not any 
book giving adequate information on current problems of today. This blank is 
only partly filled by the study published by P. Hartmann 335 which, besides, has 
quite different aims. 

It seems, however, that the present moment is not an appropriate time to under¬ 
take an effort similar to that attempted by Brugmann. Indo-European investiga¬ 
tions are now in a phase of fairly intensive evolution, both due to an increment in 
new materials (in the area of Hittite, Tokharian, Venetic, and even Greek—thanks 
to the deciphering of the Linear Script), and as a result of perfecting the method 
of investigation and laying stress on the chronologization of development of the 
Primitive Indo-European language. The latter achievement is mainly the contribu¬ 
tion of J. Kurylowicz. The year 1935 when Etudes by Kurylowicz and Origines by 
Benveniste first appeared marked the beginning of a new era in this respect. These 

295 B. Delbruck, Vergleichende Syntax der indogermanischen Sprachen, I-III, 1893-1900; K. Brug¬ 
mann, Die Syntax des einfachen Satzes im Indogermanischen, 1925; H. Hirt, Indogermanische Gram- 
matik, VI-VII: Syntax, 1934-1937. 

30) K. Brugmann, Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik der indogermanischen Sprachen, 
2. Bearbeitung, 1897-1916. 

315 H. Hirt, Indogermanische Grammatik, I-VII, 1921-1937. 

325 A. Meillet, Introduction a Vetude comparative des langues indo-europeennes, 1903 1 , 1937 s . 

33) P. Hartmann, Zur Typologie des Indogermanischen, 1956. 
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investigations have not yet been completed, they have not embraced all the divisions 
of grammar, so any final statement of results would be premature today. 

In addition to the area of strictly grammatical studies there remain studies on 
vocabulary. Individual words represent, of course, the material which is made use 
of by phonetics and morphology. As a whole the lexical stock has not yet been 
satisfactorily studied. Walde’s Indo-European etymological dictionary edited by 
Pokorny 34 ' represents the state of knowledge from Brugmann’s period. The new 
elaboration by Pokorny 35) , still unfinished, pushes the matter forward only in 
a slight degree. In this area a need is felt for detailed studies. First of all, there looms 
the necessity of working out an appropriate method of investigation. Not until 
then may any real progress in this field be expected. 

5. The attainment of new achievements in the domain of Indo-European lin¬ 
guistics depends very strictly on the state of a number of ancillary disciplines. Par¬ 
ticularly two domains are here of decisive importance: on the one hand—general 
linguistics, and on the other—the philology of individual Indo-European languages. 

General linguistics is an ancillary science for Indo-European linguistics, and 
vice versa, Indo-European linguistics represents an ancillary science for general 
linguistics. But in our case the role of general linguistics is fundamental. There is 
no separate method of investigation for Indo-European problems: the same princi¬ 
ples which are the basis of drawing conclusions in Indo-European linguistics serve 
as well in the investigation of any other language family. Consequently, any advance¬ 
ment in the area of the comparative grammar of Indo-European languages is depend¬ 
ent on advancements in general linguistics. Any more detailed presentation of 
problems of general linguistics cannot be the object of the present essay. But we 
cannot refrain from mentioning those achievements of general linguistics that 
influenced essentially the development of Indo-European linguistics. Towards 
the end of the 19th century, in close connection with the studies carried on by the 
neo-grammarians, the problem of the absolute validity of phonetic laws became 
the question of the moment. The principle formulated by Leskien 36) is, undoubtedly, 
the basis for explaining phonetic changes. It is used in practice even by these who 
object to it. To be sure, the principle was often abused. The number of apparent 
laws was multiplied in order to be able to explain phonetically those phenomena 
that have their morphological justification. The reaction against the interpretation 
of this kind, initiated by Schuchardt 37) , was the manifestation of a sound critique. 
Even today, though the discussion has lost its sharpness, the attempts of scholars 


341 A. Walde, Vergleichendes Worterbuch der indogermanischen Sprachen, herausgeg. und bearb. 
v. J. Pokomy, I-III, 1927-1932. 

35) J. Pokomy, Indogermanisches etymologisches Worterbuch, since 1948 ten fascicles have 
been published. 

36) A. Leskien, Die Declination im Slavisch-Litauischen und Germanischen, 1876, p. XXVIII. 

37) H. Schuchardt, Vber die Lautgesetze. Gegen die Junggrammatiker, 1885. 
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are directed at limiting the number of the apparent phonetic laws and at shifting 
the centre of gravity to morphological processes. 

Still other general problems put forward in the course of development of the 
science made the scholars reassess their previous attitudes also in regard to Indo- 
European linguistics. In particular, phonological studies, started by the Prague 
School, threw a new light into the inner structure of language systems. The funda¬ 
mental assumption of the phonological theory is the discrimination between phonemes 
and sounds, that is to say between the systematic units and their single, concrete 
realizations. It has been understood that the regularities (phonetic laws), that had 
been established so long since concern the phonemes and not the sounds. The start¬ 
ing point for these presentations were works by J. Baudouin de Courtenay. But the 
creator proper of phonology was later N. Trubetzkoy 38) . Though the considerations 
on the theoretical bases of language structure (their origins as indicated above) 
have brought about in general linguistics too abstract a structuralism, nevertheless 
generally speaking, they have had a very useful effect on the methods of comparative 
studies and helped in this way to infuse new blood into Indo-European studies. 

The work on the general principles of language development becomes now more 
and more evidently a necessary condition of progress. The processes of analogy 
have at last been the subject of attempts to present them as strict principles 39) : pre¬ 
viously analogy was used as the general means of explaining any deviation from the 
expected state of affairs; under these conditions the explanation more often than 
not lost its scientific value. The perfection of methods of investigation of analogical 
changes enabled the linguists to present the evolution of morphology in a new 
light. 

The progress in philological sciences is an obvious condition for the advancement 
in linguistics. Within the range of Indo-European languages much is still to be 
done. Even in the best elaborated branches as, for instance, in the field of classical 
languages some lacks are still to be felt. Greek grammar has been perfectly presented 
by E. Schwyzer; his work 40) is an example of how to analyse and present individual 
Indo-European languages. But in this domain, too, some sections need recondi¬ 
tioning as, for example, Greek dialectology the materials for which are ever in¬ 
creasing. The latest serious effort, the then perfect attempt at presenting the entire 
field, was made by F. Bechtel 41) , but it dates from the twenties and cannot reflect 
the contemporary state of researches. Particularly deeply is felt the lack of a detailed 
presentation of the history of Greek and Latin. In an elegant, but too short a form 
A. Meillet has outlined the history of these languages. Other numerous attempts 
are not its match. The problem is so much the more important since the history 

38) N. Trubetzkoy, Grmdziige der Phonologie, 1939. 

39> J. Kurylowicz, “La nature des proces dits «analogiques»,” Acta Linguistica 5, 1, 1949, pp. 
15-37. 

40) E. Schwyzer, Griechische Grammatik, I—III, 1939-1953. 

41) F. Bechtel, Die griechischen Dialekte, I-III, 1921-1924. 
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of these two languages is accessible over a very long period; hence it might serve 
as a basis for drawing conclusions of a more general nature 42) . 

As far as other Indo-European languages are concerned the situation is far 
worse. Quite aside from Hittite or Tokharian philology, where a certain part of 
the texts is not accessible for researches, also in other fields there are large lacunae. 
As an example we may point to the fact that, for example, for the Lithuanian lan¬ 
guage, whose importance for the Indo-European studies is particularly high in 
view of its archaic character, we do not possess a scientifically worked up diction¬ 
ary, or a historical grammar, or a more detailed treatise on dialectology 435 . Even 
some important and extensive Old Lithuanian manuscript texts still await publica¬ 
tion 445 . Not before the achievement of these philological tasks would it be possible 
to use the Lithuanian materials fully for the purposes of comparison. Perhaps not 
so striking, but nevertheless serious philological lacunae may be indicated in the 
field of other Indo-European languages. 

Among other ancillary disciplines the first place belongs to history, or speaking 
more precisely—prehistoric archaeology. The slogan put forward by R. Meringer, 
namely “Worter und Sachen”, must, of course, be obligatory for Indo-European 
studies, too. The history of material culture makes it possible to indicate what 
range of content may be expected in the vocabulary of the Primitive Indo-European 
language. In this domain, however, extreme caution is necessary. In spite of repeated 
statements 455 about the lack of any necessary connection between the material 
culture and language, on the basis of the spread of certain prehistoric cultures, it 
was attempted to draw conclusions about the geographical extension of the Primi¬ 
tive Indo-European language and individual Indo-European languages. This stand¬ 
point would certainly be wrong. 

In strict connection with the prehistoric problems there stands the question of 
the Primitive home of the Indo-Europeans, that is the question what were the terri¬ 
tories occupied by the population that used their common Primitive Indo-European 
language. This question has not yet been solved. What is worse, the strictly linguistic 
data do not give any hope of a rapid solution in the present state of studies. It is 
possible to draw some conclusions concerning the geographical boundaries of the 
Primitive Indo-European language on the basis of vocabulary. For example, it is 
possible to do so on the basis of names of plants and animals occurring in this 

42) A. Meillet, Aperpu d’une histoire de la langue grecque, 1935 4 ; Esquisse d’une histoire de la 
langue latine , 1933 3 . 

43) The dictionary (in many volumes) published by the Lithuanian Academy of Sciences ( Lietu- 
viq kalbos zodynas) has been brought up to the letter “J” (vol. IV, 1957); J. Otnjbski, Gramatyka fezyka 
litewskiego, vol. Ill (Inflexion) 1956, vol. I 1958, vol. II 1965, vol. IV in preparation; A. Salys, 
Lietuviij. kalbos tarmes (Dialects of the Lithuanian Language), 1946 (mimeographed edition). 

44) Postilla from Wolfenbiittel of 1573; full translation of the Bible made by Bretkun in the 
years 1579-1590 (before World War II it belonged to the University Library at Konigsberg). 

45> Cf. K. Moszynski, Pierwotny zasigg jqzyka praslowiahskiego, 1957, Chap. I: “On divergences 
of Geographical Extensions of Languages and Cultures,” pp. 9-14. 
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language. There are, however, a number of reservations to be made. First—the 
knowledge acquired in this way is very vague. Second—there are no data whatever 
to determine to which period of development of the Primitive Indo-European lan¬ 
guage that knowledge should be referred. It is highly probable that the population 
speaking that language was in the habit of changing their dwelling place. It is, there¬ 
fore, difficult to say where they lived at the final period of community. One thing 
seems to be certain: the assumed Primitive mother country did not lie within the 
reach of Mediterranean civilization. As probable places may be taken into consid¬ 
eration the expanses of Middle and Eastern Europe and the Middle-Western part 
of Asia. Some progress in this field may be expected, as Moszynski indicates 461 , 
by studying the contacts of the Primitive Indo-European language with other lan¬ 
guages. That is to say, it is necessary to establish who were the neighbours of the 
population speaking that language. This requires, however, a previous bringing 
down to the state of the same period (at least to the state of third Millenium B.C.) 
various other groups of languages, particularly Turkish, Finno-Ugrian, possibly 
Caucasian or Semitic languages. It is hardly possible to expect any certain results 
in these areas in the nearest future. 

6. To conclude, the most immediate tasks which today confront Indo-European 
linguistics must be revealed. One fervent wish is for us to receive a philological 
elaboration of materials in individual Indo-European languages and to have them 
made accessible. A greater part of this work should be performed by the Indo- 
European scholars, though it is not a direct task of Indo-European linguistics. It 
comes within the province of accessory sciences. 

On the other hand, the comparative grammar of Indo-European languages is 
confronted by an extremely important task, the chronologization of morphological 
phenomena which—no doubt—are decisive for the structure of language. This 
work, as has been indicated above, is seriously advanced. Also in the field of pho¬ 
netics the problems of chronologization of development come to the fore. As far 
as syntax and vocabulary are concerned, the work in these fields must be started 
by making more precise the methods of investigation, which have not yet been 
adequately worked up. 

Only after the performance of these tasks it is possible to expect a synthetic pres¬ 
entation which would give a probable and possible image of the development of 
Indo-European languages. 


46> Ibid. pp. 15 ff. 
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7. THE PRIMARY ENDINGS OF THE MIDDLE VOICE IN THE INDO-EUROPEAN 

LANGUAGE 

(1938) 

In his paper presented at the Second International Congress of Linguists in 
1931 J. Kurylowicz suggested a hypothesis according to which the middle-voice 
secondary endings of the present-aorist system represented a transformation of 
endings retained in an archaic state in the perfect inflexion. His paper was published 
in the Bulletin de la Societe de Linguistique, 33, 1932, pp. 1-4. Independently, at the 
same time, Chr. Stang published in the Norsk Tidsskrift of Oslo (6, 1932, pp. 29-39) 
an article entitled “Perfektum und Medium” where he supported the same hypothesis. 
Since the most remarkable features of the personal endings in question appear in 
the singular, we shall limit our considerations in the present study to an analysis 
of the singular endings, touching on the plural formations only incidentally. 

Here are the Indo-European endings of the perfect tense in the singular according 
to Stang: first person -a, second person -tha, third person -e. J. Kurylowicz inter¬ 
prets them as -a 2 e {-ha in Hittite), -td A e {-ta in Hittite, cf. his Etudes indo-europeennes 
I, p. 254), -e. 

The theory of Kurylowicz-Stang takes into consideration only the endings of 
the active perfect tense by comparing them with the middle secondary endings 
in the present-aorist system. There is, therefore, another problem to be studied: 
whether there were still other Indo-European endings of the perfect tense and how 
we can explain the middle primary endings of the present-aorist system. 

In those languages which have preserved the perfect tense as a separate morpho¬ 
logical category, that is to say in Indo-Iranian and Greek, the endings of the active 
and the middle perfect represent two parallel series. The middle endings in question 


in the singular 

are as follows: 


Sanscrit 

Greek 

First person 

-e 

-jiat 

Second person 

-se 

-oral 

Third person 

-e 

-rai. 


There are several indications which allow us to interpret these endings as ana¬ 
logical formations: in Sanscrit the endings -e, -se, -e differ from -a, -tha, -a (in the 
active voice) primarily by the presence of the element -e at the end. But the final 
-e is the constant feature of the middle endings in Sanscrit both in the present and 
perfect tenses. Thus, it might be the result of an analogical generalization of the 
-e in the middle voice. As far as Greek is concerned, the endings -[rou, -crai, -rai of 
the perfect tense are identical with those of the middle present tense. As, on the 
other hand, the active perfect tense is often used to supplement the middle conju¬ 
gation of the present-aorist system (may it suffice to recall the instance of YtY V0 ( Aai ‘ 
eYsv6[A7)v — ysyova., etc.) it is quite possible that the conjugation of the middle 
perfect tense might have had the secondary, analogical origin in Greek, too. 
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On the other hand, some other Indo-European languages induce us to modify 
the conclusions drawn from the comparison of the Indo-Iranian perfect tense with 
that in Greek. Let us first examine the Latin facts. In Latin the endings of the perfect 
tense (which represents at the same time both the ancient perfect and aorist) in 
the singular are as follows: -i, -istl, -it. 

The ending -i has been developed, in all likelihood, from an ancient -ai, as is 
demonstrated by the well-known forms: pepuli, tetuli, etc. 

The formation in -isti contains the element -is- which has not yet been adequately 
explained. It is generally interpreted as the is of aoristic origin. In any event, it is 
the same -is- which appears in the second person plural (- is-tis ) and in the third 
person plural (- er-unt ). Consequently, the proper ending is -ti where -i should be 
regarded as derived from an ancient diphthong, though we do not have any con¬ 
vincing proofs, because the epigraphic forms such as gesistei (CIL I 2 10) come from 
the period when ei could already be an archaizing spelling of i. 

Of the diverse forms of the third person singular we are interested at the present 
moment in that in -it. The i therein contained is probably a transformation of the 
diphthong ei found (towards the end of the second century B.C.) in such forms 
as posedeit (CIL I 2 584), fuveit, redieit, etc. 

In the Slavic languages there is only one trace of the ancient inflexion of the 
perfect tense. This is the form vede for the first person singular, identical as to its 
origin with the Latin vidi ( *uoidai ). 

Finally, in Hittite there exists a system of inflexion of the active present which 
is certainly derived from the ancient Indo-European perfect tense, as has already 
been surmised by J. Kurylowicz ( Symbolae Rozwadowski, p. 103); cf. Sturtevant, 
A Comparative Grammar of the Hittite Language (HG), p. 257; Language 14, 1938, 
pp. 10-19. In this type of inflexion, in Hittite, the following endings are found 
in the singular: first person -hi, second person -ti, third person -i. The final i admits 
in Hittite of various phonetic and historical interpretations. It is, however, highly 
probable that in this case the vowel was developed from an ancient diphthong. 
This is almost certain for the ending of the second person where the t preceding 
the primitive i ought to have changed into -zi (cf. Sturtevant, HG, p. 126; Milew- 
ski, Uindo-hittite et Vindo-europeen (IH), p. 58). 

By accepting this explanation of the Latin and Hittite endings and the traces 
of the perfect tense in Slavic we can reach a system of the following correspondences: 

Latin Slavic Hittite 

First person -i < -ai -e < -ai -hi < -hai 

Second person -ti < -tai — -ti < -tai 

Third person -i(t) < -ei — -i < -ei 
(This reconstruction of the Latin endings of the third person has already been 
formulated by Fick, cf. Sommer, Handbuch 2 , p. 577). 

As in the second person singular the ending starting with t always contains the 
ancient th, J. Kurylowicz suggested ( Symbolae Rozwadowski, p. 103; Etudes indo- 
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europeennes I, p. 254) that we must reconstruct there, for the Indo-European, -ta 4 ei 
(-thai according to the system of Sturtevant). 

Thus, we can compare both the following systems of the Indo-European endings 
of the perfect tense: 


First System 

Second System 

-ha 

-hai 

-tha 

-thai 

-e 

-ei 


The parallelism of these two systems is at least striking. But still more important 
is the fact that these two systems of endings of the perfect tense are related to one 
another exactly in the same way as the two systems of active endings of the present- 
aorist: 

First system (endings named secondary): -m, -s, -t 

Second system (endings named primary): -mi, -si, -ti. 

Both in the perfect tense and in the present-aorist the two systems differ by the 
presence or absence of the final 

It is expedient to stress right away that the endings in -i and those without -i 
do not represent the diathesis active : middle. This is incontestable for the system 
of the present-aorist. As far as the perfect tense is concerned, the same conclusion 
may be drawn from the following facts: (1) in Latin the ancient middle voice is 
represented by the forms in -r, while the endings -l, -(is)ti, -i(t) serve to express 
the active perfect tense; (2) in Hittite, where the category of middle voice exists, 
the forms in -hi, -ti, -i are those of the active present. Therefore, it can be in¬ 
ferred that the opposition between the first and second systems of the endings of 
the perfect tense did not reflect originally the difference between the active voice 
and the middle voice. 

It seems hardly possible in the present state of our knowledge to define the exact 
function of the endings with i and without i in the system of the perfect tense. Si¬ 
milarly, it has not been possible as yet to specify the function of the primary and 
secondary endings in the system present-aorist. We can only state the existence 
in Indo-European, in a fairly archaic phase of its development, of two systems of 
personal endings in the inflexion of the active present-aorist and of two systems 
of endings in the inflexion of the perfect tense. In both cases these two systems 
were characterized by the presence or absence of the final i. 

Now we can turn our attention to the question of the middle-voice endings. 
Kurylowicz and Stang have established the relation which exists between the middle 
secondary endings and the active perfect endings (that is to say, the inflexion without 
-i). The conclusion which can be drawn in this state of affairs is that the primary 
middle endings are in some kind of relation with the endings of the perfect tense 
in -i. Let us now examine the pertinent facts. 

The primary middle endings in Sanscrit in the singular were: -e, -se, -te. It is 
worth recalling that in Vedic the forms in -e: duhe, bruve, etc. still exist for the third 
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person singular. The endings of the first and the third persons may be compared, 
as can be seen, with the endings in -i of the perfect tense: Sanscrit -e (first person 
singular) < Indo-European -hai ; Sanscrit -e (third person singular) < Indo-European 
-ei. The ending of the second person has, of course, an analogical origin in Sanscrit. 

The Greek system presents still more profound changes. The middle-voice endings 
in Greek contain the consonants -m-, -s-, -t- which apparently have been introduced 
there from the active voice. Besides, the diphthong ai is here generalized. Neverthe¬ 
less, the parallel with the system of the perfect tense with endings in -i is still visible 
there. The Lithuanian language has undergone, as it seems, changes that are 
similar to those in Greek. We can find there the primary ending -mai (cf. Porze- 
zinski, K ucmopuu (fiopM cnpRMcenun, p. 15; Meillet, Memoires de la Societe de Lin- 
guistique 13, p. 112) in the athematic present tense as esmi, cf. Old Prussian asmai. 
Similarly, in Slavic the ending -si in the second person singular jesi represents, no 
doubt, the ancient -sai. 

In Tokharian A the endings in -i appear in the middle secondary system: 
first person singular -e < *-ai, second person singular -te < *-tai (cf. Petersen, 
Language 12, 1936, p. 163). The details of the Tokharian inflexional system, which 
is known from a late period, are obscure. It is worth noting, however, that the use 
of the endings in -i in the system of secondary endings has a partial parallel in Latin 
where the forms in -f, -(is)ti, - i(t) served to form the system of the preterite. 

Hence, we may draw this conclusion: the second system of the endings of the 
perfect tense, that is to say, the system of endings in -i, served to constitute the 
second system of the middle endings, the one named primary. 

As a consequence of the hypothesis proposed above a new problem arises. Since 
the middle secondary endings are derived from those of the perfect tense without 
-i and, on the other hand, the middle primary endings have their source in the perfect 
tense in -i, it might have been possible to deduce that the middle voice did not exist 
at all at a certain period in the Indo-European language. No doubt, this applies 
to so distant a period that it would be rash to affirm anything whatever about it 
with certainty. But this question has once been raised, partly at least, by Stang. 
He observed that the perfect tense existed along with the system of present-aorist 
as a diathesis; that is to say, as a category comparable to that of the active and 
middle voice. We may now advance a little further and conjecture that at a certain 
period the active opposed the perfect, the former expressing an action, the latter 
a state of being. The category of the middle voice, if it existed at all, was but a sub¬ 
division of the category of the active voice. 

But did the middle-voice forms exist at this very time? It seems that the answer 
to this question should be in the affirmative. The analysis of the form, as well as 
the analysis of its function, leads to this conclusion. At first it is difficult to under¬ 
stand why the formation of the perfect created a new category of the middle voice 
instead of simply taking over the charge of the function of the middle voice. The 
difficulty disappears at once if we suppose that the category of middle voice did 
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already exist; and that the formation which expressed this category, under the 
influence of the perfect, had been transformed and developed in order to consti¬ 
tute quite a new system of the middle-voice conjugation. 

As far as the morphological traces of this archaic middle-voice are concerned, 
it seems that we can see them in the endings of the third person singular -to and of 
the third person plural -nto. Let us remark, first of all, that it is an ending represented 
in almost all groups of the Indo-European languages; the respective facts are very 
well known: 

Sanscrit: -ta, -nta (secondary); 

Greek: -to, -vto (secondary); 

Hittite: -ta, -nta (present and preterite); 

Tokharian: -t, -nt (it is, no doubt, the ancient *-to, *-nto ; this formation is the 
more characteristic since for the first and second persons the endings in -ai were 
used; cf. above p. 48); 

Latin: -tu(r), -ntu(r) and parallel 

-te(r), -nte(r) in Osco-Umbrian; 

Gothic: -da, -nda (in the present tense); 

Slavic -th, -Qtb (no doubt these endings contain the ancient *-to-, *-nto-). 

This formation descends from the Indo-European period, as is clear. Now, we 
are concerned to decide whether the formation could have been created by analogy. 
This is exactly what has been suggested by Milewski (IH, p. 62). He regarded the 
formation as the secondary active ending -t enlarged by -e: -o proper for the third 
person singular of the perfect tense. This explanation is admissible. Above all the 
indifferent use of the endings -ari, -tari in Hittite seems to confirm it. But, on the 
other hand, it is not clear under what conditions the two endings -t and -e: -o could 
influence one another in order to create a new formation in -to. Moreover, why 
was it the secondary -t, not the primary -ti which had been subjected to the influence 
of the perfect tense? 

That is why it seems to be much more probable that the endings -to, -nto were 
the characteristic features of the middle-voice in Indo-European dating back to 
a very ancient period. Besides, the ending -to served as a point of departure for 
analogical creations: the formation of the second person singular in - se: -so is, no 
doubt, made according to the model of the third person singular. It does not exist 
in Sanscrit (where the ancient -thas has been preserved) or in Hittite (where the 
ending -ta may be compared to the -thas in Sanscrit), or in Celtic (-ther of the de¬ 
ponent is in some relation with the Hittite - ta(ri ); cf. Lewis-Pedersen, p. 310); in 
Latin it seems to be an innovation (second person loquere), because it does not 
contain the final -r. Now, if we accept the ancient origin of the endings -to, -nto, 
we may arrive without difficulty at the explanation of the formation in -so: accord¬ 
ing to the model of the system of the active voice where -t, -ti of the third person 
singular formed a pair with -s, -si of the second person, the new ending -so was 
formed for the middle-voice parallel to -to. 
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It seems that in this manner in Indo-European of a very ancient epoch there were 
two categories which opposed one another as diatheses: they were the active and the 
perfect. The active designated an action, while the perfect denotated a state of being. 
There also existed the category of the middle-voice, but exclusively as a subdivision 
of the active. The conjugation of the middle-voice was probably defective and 
yielded only the forms in -to, -nto. The later evolution, by means of approaching 
the middle to the perfect, resulted in developing the middle conjugation. The latter 
was built according to the model of the perfect. This has brought about the dis¬ 
appearance of the opposition active: perfect. It was replaced by the opposition 
active: middle. Then the perfect was isolated and began to disappear towards the 
end of the common Indo-European period. 

8. THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE FORMANTS OF TENSE IN THE INDO-EUROPEAN 

VERBAL SYSTEM 

(1964) 


The aim of the present article is to show how the formal indicators of the category 
of tense developed in the Primitive Indo-European language. We must know, on 
the one hand, which temporal relations can be expressed in an individual language. 
On the other hand, the formation of certain morphological elements whose primary 
function was to express particular oppositions linked with the category of tense, pre¬ 
sents quite a separate problem. Any idea may be rendered in any language. This 
may be confirmed by the fact that any text may be translated from one language 
into any other. The problem consists in the following: how are particular opposi¬ 
tions expressed in individual languages? For example, while translating from Polish 
into French, we encounter at once the fact of absence of declensions in French. 
Can that mean that in French we are not able to render those relations that are 
expressed in Polish by means of cases? Obviously, this is not the case. It is only 
that the means for expressing these relations are different from those which exist in 
Polish. Relations which are expressed synthetically in Polish cannot be expressed 
synthetically in French. We must use an analytical construction here with a pre¬ 
position. Sometimes the word order is also involved in this transformation. Thus, 
there are no morphological formants of the category of case in French, though the 
sense expressed in Polish by means of case forms can, of course, be expressed in 
French without any difficulty. 

Returning to the category of tense, we may formulate the problem in the follow¬ 
ing manner: did there exist morphological elements of a system used for expressing 
the category of tense in the Primitive Indo-European language, and if so, what 
were they? 

It has been discovered long since that the Indo-European verbal system was not 
based upon the category of tense. It involved the manner of performing an action, 
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but not its temporal relations; that is to say, the system was based upon the op¬ 
position of aspectal character. The groups of formations, which constitute the 
system of conjugation, are to be distinguished on this basis: the formation of the 
present, the formation of the aorist and the formation of the perfect. According 
to a widely accepted opinion, the forms of the present expressed the notion of an 
imperfective action; the forms of the aorist—the notion of a perfective action, 
while the forms of the perfect expressed a state resulting from the action. 

It is quite clear that this ternary division conceals within itself the most ancient 
state of a system marked by a double opposition, because the opposition of the 
perfective and imperfective aspect appears only within the limits of the present 
tense and aorist, but does not concern the perfect tense. Thence we can draw a con¬ 
clusion that the more ancient phase of development was based upon another op¬ 
position, namely: on the one hand the action (that is to say the system of the 
present tense as opposed to the aorist), on the other hand the state of being 
(that is to say the system of the perfect). The most ancient Indo-European system 
of conjugation that we are able to reconstruct, embraced only two formations: 
on the one hand—the present-aorist formation, on the other hand—the formation 
of the perfect. We shall not touch here upon the differences concerning the category 
of voice. First, because the opposition active versus middle is a relatively late Indo- 
European innovation which has sprung up on the basis of the ancient opposition 
between the perfect and the system of present-aorist. Secondly, because, from the 
point of view of temporal relations, the middle system did not differ from the active 
one. 

The double system of oppositions, presented here as the most ancient, expresses 
on the one hand the action (present-aorist) and the state of being on the other hand 
(perfect). This double system is confirmed by the analysis of the system of personal 
endings. This is so because in the forms of the present-aorist system there appear 
the same endings: thus, a common series of present-aorist endings exists; their 
division into groups of endings called primary and secondary is evidence of a de¬ 
velopment which can in its major part be reconstructed at the present time. On the 
other hand, the perfect tense has its own, separate system of personal endings. 

A question now arises as to whether this most ancient system expressed the 
category of tense. 

First of all, it is necessary to remark that for an epoch so far distant, namely 
the Primitive Indo-European period, the future tense is certainly not to be taken 
into consideration, since there is not any primitive formation in the language to which 
may be attributed the expression of the future tense as its primary function. In all 
the Indo-European languages the formation of the future tense is a modal one which 
has received a secondary use for the expression of futurity. Thus, we are concerned 
here with the problem whether or not it is possible to assume the differentiation of 
the present from the past by means of morphological elements in a system of lan¬ 
guage based upon the opposition between action and state of being. 
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An analysis of the system of endings refutes an assumption of this kind. In the 
present-aorist system there occur the so-called primary endings: -mi, -si, -ti, -nti 
and the so-called secondary endings: -m, -s, -t, -nt which are mutually closely tied 
with one another. But in the period under consideration the opposition of the primary 
and secondary endings could probably not have existed as yet. During the. most 
ancient phase of development of the Primitive Indo-European language accessible 
to reconstruction, only the secondary endings might have been in use. 
The so-called primary endings may be the result of a later development. That is 
why it may be asserted with a high degree of probability that during this most an¬ 
cient period of development of the Primitive Indo-European language the temporal 
relations had not obtained their own morphological formant; that is to say, they 
did not play any role in the language system. 

The appearance of the category of tense as a morphological factor, that is to 
say, one expressed by means of morphological formations, could have occurred 
only when the opposition between the primary and secondary endings was created. 
This is proved by the use in the present-aorist system of primary endings as the 
only constant indicator of the present tense and the secondary endings for the past 
tense, respectively. As is well known, the structure of the stem does not give any 
indication as to their differentiation. 

Thus, the appearance of the opposition of the primary inflexions (ending in - i) 
and of the secondary inflexions (without the element -i) most probably is to be dated 
back to the period of the Indo-European language community. But (1) that period 
witnessed the creation of the oppositions only for the third person singular and 
plural (-ti : -t, -nti : -nt), and (2) the function of this opposition at the time of the 
language community did not consist in expressing temporal relations. 

The function of the element -i was to strengthen the formation in which this 
element appeared. This follows from the fact that the element -i does not express 
the category of tense, as it occurs in the perfect which, for instance in Latin, became 
an indicator of the past. Neither does it express the category of voice since it was 
used both in the active (-mi, -si, -ti, -nti) and in the medio-passive (as in Greek 
-(loci, -aca, -xai, -VTai). 

Consequently, the endings with -i were only a strengthened form of the endings 
without that element. It may be supposed that by means of strengthening the in- 

* 

dicators of the person in the present tense these endings gave it the meaning of the 
actual present tense, that is to say, the present tense in a precise meaning.The develop¬ 
ment of this kind obviously occurred some time later. But during the period of the 
Indo-European language community this phase of development had not yet taken 
place. This is indicated by the fact that the endings in -i occur also in those formations 
which perform the modal functions, that is to say, in the subjunctive. In the Indo- 
Iranian languages the latter often has (and in Greek always) the primary endings. 
As the subjunctive does not express the category of tense the presence of the primary 
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endings in it indicates that these endings did not at first give the notion of the actual 
present. 

Among the Indo-European modal formations the subjunctive and optative must 
be taken into account. As far as subjunctive is concerned, partly primary endings 
and partly secondary endings were used in it. On the other hand the optative has 
always had the secondary endings. The problem is raised here as to whether this 
distinction of subjunctive and optative has anything to do with the temporal rela¬ 
tions. According to our opinion the answer to this question should be in the negative, 
because it seems that the fixing of the secondary endings in the optative belongs to 
that period when the primary endings did not as yet exist at all. At that time the 
optative represented the only modal formation. In other terms, in addition to the 
indicative which had only the secondary endings there already existed the optative 
in which the same endings were used, that is to say, the secondary ones. Later on, 
primary endings were formed in the indicative. They expressed the same notion as 
the secondary ones, only in a strengthened variety, while the optative remained 
with its endings of the more ancient type. 

The indicative did not contain any notion of the category of tense at that time. 
Both the types of the indicative either with the primary or with the secondary end¬ 
ings, could express non-temporal relations, and sometimes also modal relations 
were expressed by the indicative. It is just the accidental use of the indicative in its 
modal sense that could become the basis for isolating the subjunctive. A hypo¬ 
thesis may be suggested that the subjunctive is a continuation of the modal use of 
the indicative, while the optative is an ancient, independent Indo-European formation. 

Thus we come to the conclusion that the difference between the primary and 
secondary endings, when it appeared in the Primitive Indo-European language, did 
not serve to express the category of tense. This difference concerned the expression 
of non-strengthened (secondary) and strengthened (primary) formations, but it 
did not relate to any feature that may be discerned by means of a categorial notion. 

All the further development of the verbal formations belongs to the history of 
individual, dialectal Indo-European groups. This evolution was a complicated one 
since it concerned a number of categories existing simultaneously. 

In all the Indo-European languages the strengthened endings in -i served the 
purpose of expressing the actual present tense in the system of present-aorist. But 
this phase of evolution no longer belongs to the period of the close community, 
because it was accomplished differently in each of the language groups. 

Thus, in the Italic languages the opposition of the primary and secondary endings 
is limited to the third person singular and plural. In Greek it embraces the entire 
singular number and the formations of the third person plural. In the Indo-Iranian 
languages, as well as in the Hittite language, it extended to all the personal forms. 
The reconstructed system in the series -mi, -si, -ti, -nti is correct only for the Greek 
language. There are no grounds to suppose that the Latin endings -m, -s in the 
first and second persons singular have been derived from -mi, -si. Neither are there 
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any grounds to reckon that the Old Indian opposition -mas: -ma represented an op¬ 
position of the primary and secondary endings as far back as in the Primitive Indo- 
European language. 

Nevertheless, the easiest way of conceiving the evolution is to assume that the 
strengthened formations of the present-aorist system were used to express the actual 
present tense. The secondary formations, the non-strengthened ones, at first prob¬ 
ably retained their initial function of expressing the non-temporal relations. This 
condition probably arose already in the languages that were historically fixed, for 
example in the non-temporal use of the Greek aorist. But in the majority of cases 
the secondary formations have become the formants of the past. This happened by 
means of polarization. In this way there came into existence the opposition between 
the present and the imperfect. That particular opposition is now the basis of the 
grammatical expression of temporal relations. But this belongs to the evolution of 
individual languages. It seems that there is no reason to suppose that, for instance, 
in Latin there once existed an imperfect tense of the same type as the Greek gtpyjv, 
etc. 

Summing up, we come to the conclusion that: (1) the category of tense as the 
basis of discerning the formations of the system of conjugation was created only 
during the period of independent development of individual dialectal groups within 
the Indo-European language; (2) the initial point for the appearance of the formal 
differentiation of this category was the use of the strengthened, present-aorist for¬ 
mation, that is to say with the primary endings, for the purpose of expressing the 
actual present tense; (3) the morphological system expressing the category of tense 
appeared only when in addition to the actual present there was created the formant 
of the past, that is to say since the period of creation of the imperfect. 

Returning to the traditional manner of presenting the Indo-European system, 
we must stress that in principle it corresponds to reality, but it places the members 
of unequal importance at the same level. For the most ancient period there is in 
principle no opposition of a grammatical type between the formation of the pres¬ 
ent tense and the formation of the aorist. The difference was created only when the 
actual present tense was distinguished. Only then did it become impossible to make 
a formation with primary endings from a verb possessing the function of the per¬ 
fective aspect. But in the modal function also at this point the possibility was still 
left of using the primary endings. Consequently, the grammatical distinction between 
the present tense and aorist was begun at that period, which is relatively late. 

As far as the perfect tense is concerned, the introduction of temporal differentia¬ 
tions in this sphere is a secondary phenomenon, that is to say it represents the transfer 
of differences established in the present-aorist system onto the perfect tense. At 
that time the perfect was transformed either into the present tense (as in Greek), 
or was partly replaced by the formations of the present tense (as in the Slavic lan¬ 
guages), or became a past tense, having overlapped in this function with the aoris 
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(as in Latin). All these phenomena belong, of course, to the period of a late evolu¬ 
tion of particular Indo-European dialects. 

As a consequence of this consideration there are some conclusions which will 
evoke a partial disquietude. In reality, we reduce a complicated and rich inflexional 
system of the Indo-European verb to several simpler and hardly differentiated for¬ 
mations. A question now arises whether this consideration contains a fundamental 
error or not: is it right to assume that in some more ancient period the condition 
was simpler, is it right that the development leads from simple states to more com¬ 
plicated ones? A priori the answer must be a negative one. There are no grounds to 
suppose that the evolution followed in this direction. It may also be supposed that 
the development went from a more complicated state to a simpler one. Consequently, 
a proof must be given as to justification for the course of what has been demonstrat¬ 
ed above. 

In our view, the demonstration must be as follows: we do not affirm that the 
reconstructed state was simple or relatively little complicated. We must only take 
into consideration the fact that the reconstruction applies only to a part of the 
ancient system. We must limit our considerations only to those factors that have 
left some traces on its further development. A priori we can assume that the state 
of affairs during the period into which we are trying to penetrate was highly complicat¬ 
ed. But at the present moment we do not know in what this complication consisted. 
Simplifying the matter, we may say: the complications which we are unable to con¬ 
firm at the present time are passed over in silence as if they never existed at all. It 
is quite possible that this attitude contains some erroneous element. But we have 
no means of discovering anything more than the factors that have left some traces 
in the later linguistic states. 


9. THE UNDETERMINED AND DETERMINED PRESENT TENSE IN INDO-EUROPEAN 

(1965) 

The most ancient state of the mother-tongue, the Indo-European language, that 
it has been possible to deduce by way of reconstruction, comprised in the domain 
of the verbal inflexion two types of formations whose opposition was expressed by 
two systems of personal endings. One of them was the system of the present-aorist, 
the other was the system of the perfect tense. In the most general manner the in¬ 
flexion of the present-aorist system expressed an action, while the inflexion of the 
system of the perfect marked the expression of a state of being. 

In the system of the present-aorist there were other distinctions whose traces 
are still visible in the structure of the morphological formations under consideration. 

The first distinction indicated the category of aspect, that is to say, the opposi¬ 
tion of imperfectness and perfectness. We have attempted to specify in an article 
that has been recently published in the revue Linguistique Balkanique the manner 
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of envisaging this category in the most ancient Indo-European. That is why we shall 
not return to that question. May it suffice to state here that the opposition of aspects 
is the basis of distinction between the present and the aorist. As far as morphology 
is concerned, we must come back to the theory already presented by A. Meillet. 
According to this theory, at first there was no difference in the structure between 
the stem of the present and that of the aorist. The difference was expressed in the 
inflexion insofar as the formations of the present permitted the use of the primary 
endings as well as of the secondary ones, while the formations of the aorist ap¬ 
peared in the indicative solely with the secondary endings. This fact was related to 
the impossibility of expressing the actual present by means of the verbal forms 
provided with the secondary endings. This function was reserved to the forms con¬ 
taining the primary endings. Now, the aorist expressed actions placed in the per¬ 
fective aspect. Therefore it could not express the actual present tense and in con¬ 
sequence never appeared in the indicative with the primary endings. (On the contrary, 
the primary endings could appear in the case of modal use of the aorist). Thus, the 
first distinction in the system of present-aorist consisted in the opposition between 
the imperfective present and perfective aorist. 

This distinction in aspect was interwound with another one which concerns also 
the manner of looking at an action, that is to say the distinction of the undetermin¬ 
ed and determined verbal formations. This opposition needs a more detailed analysis. 

The distinction between the determined and undetermined verbal forms has 
been applied to the Indo-European verb a long time ago by A. Meillet. He has 
defined the distinction in the following manner: a determined verbal formation 
indicates “un proces dont le terme est envisage” (a process whose term is explicitly 
given). In contrast, an undetermined verbal process indicates that “le terme du 
proces n’est pas envisage” (the term of the process has not been indicated) {Introduc¬ 
tion, 1937 s , p. 204). The definition is only partly correct. In effect, we are concerned 
with the term which marks a change in the state of affairs: either an action is 
finished and a state of being follows, or—on the other hand—a state of 
being is terminated and an action is started as its continuation. Here are some 
examples taken from Polish. 

The verbal form biegng ‘I am running’ is undetermined since whatever is ex¬ 
pressed in this manner does not take into account the beginning of the action or 
its end. At least such features are not marked in the form of the verb. But dobiegam 
‘I come running up’ gives an indication of ‘I am finishing the race’. The speaker 
(subject) indicates in this manner not only the action that he is in the course of 
accomplishing (that of ‘running’) but also that the end of this action is quite near. 
Consequently, the verbal form dobiegam is determined (in the sense of the defini¬ 
tion by A. Meillet). On the other hand, the verbal form wybiegam ‘I rush out’ is 
equally determined: it signifies ‘I begin running’, that is to say ‘I did not run an instant 
ago’. The state of affairs was different (it is of little importance what state it was: 
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I was standing, I was sitting, etc.). But a change in the state of affairs has intervened: 
the state has been terminated and an action (that of running) has been begun. 

Let us take another example. The verbal form stajq ‘I stop’ signifies: ‘I have 
not yet come to a standstill’, ‘I am in the course of moving’, but in a while I will 
stop, ‘I will rest at one place’. The verb, consequently, is terminative in regard to 
the action (the movement) which is still going on, but is going to be terminated. 
But the etymological relation with the form stojq ‘I am at rest’, ‘I have stopped’ 
indicates at the same time that the form stajq designates also ‘I am going to begin 
staying at one place’. Consequently, with regard to the state of being that is going 
to be begun the form stajq indicates the beginning of a new state of affairs. In rela¬ 
tion to idq ‘I am walking’ or biegnq ‘I am running’ the verbal form stajq is termina¬ 
tive. On the contrary, in relation to stojq it is inchoative. (We employ the term 
in the sense: ‘a verb which expresses the beginning of an action’). In both of these 
cases it is determined. 

Hence, we should ascertain that the distinction between the verbal forms: unde¬ 
termined and determined ones reflects the fact of not indicating or indicating the 
change in the state of affairs. Either ‘I am finishing an action’, then ‘a state begins’, 
or—on the other hand—‘the state is coming to an end’ and ‘I begin an action’. 
The verbal form is determined both in the former and the latter instance. On the 
contrary, an undetermined form does not indicate a change in the state of affairs. 
It expresses a pure and simple action. Hence, in the opposition between undeter¬ 
mined and determined forms the latter is the marked member of the opposition. 

Now, it is necessary to specify the relation between the imperfective and perfect¬ 
ive aspects on the one hand and that of the undetermined and determined verbal 
formations on the other. It is clear that a verbal form of the perfective aspect is at 
the same time determined. This is the consequence of the fact that in the perfective 
aspect the action is always indicated from a point of time posterior to the moment 
of the action. But the contrary is not true. That is to say that a verbal form which 
is determined does not need necessarily to be of the perfective aspect. It may also 
indicate an action in the imperfective aspect. Thus, in Polish, the verbal forms 
dobiegam ‘I come running up’, wybiegam ‘I rush out’, or stajq ‘I stop’ are deter¬ 
mined, but at the same time they are manifestly imperfective. On the other hand, 
the undetermined present tense can only be imperfective. Consequently, in the 
Indo-European verb it is necessary to distinguish three groups of formations: (1) 
the formations expressing an action in the undetermined manner and in the im¬ 
perfective aspect; (2) the formations expressing a determined action, but in the 
imperfective aspect; (3) the formations which indicate a determined action and 
in the perfective aspect. Now, let us find out what is the way in which these 
three varieties of expressing an action are reflected morphologically in the personal 
verbal forms. 

It seems that the distinction had at first a lexical character. It was bound up 
with certain roots. Some of them expressed the action in the undetermined and 
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imperfective manner; others—in the determined and perfective manner; there must 
also have been some verbs that indicated the action in the determined, but imper¬ 
fective manner. The question now arises as to how we could today find out in what 
manner the action was indicated by a certain given root. In this matter we cannot 
turn to semantic considerations, because every action might be conceived 
in the three ways indicated above. Only the morphological features could enlighten 
us as to the manner of indicating the action by the verb that we may find in a given 
text. Now there are, indeed, some morphological peculiarities connected with the 
distinction in question. 

The opposition between the imperfective aspect and the perfective aspect was 
expressed, as we know, by the use of the athematic radical verbal formation. In 
those cases when the verb is imperfective, the athematic radical formation has the 
value of the present tense. On the contrary, when the verb is perfective, its athematic 
radical formation represents the aorist. In reality, the great majority of Indo-Euro¬ 
pean verbs have only one athematic radical formation: it is either the present or 
the aorist. There is quite a small number of verbs which have in certain Indo-European 
languages an athematic radical present beside an aorist of the same morphological 
structure. These verbs will be discussed later. 

It is more difficult to distinguish among the imperfective verbs (hence possessing 
an athematic radical present) the undetermined formations as well as the determined 
ones: the use of the personal endings can give no help whatever in this respect. It 
seems, however, that it is possible to find a criterion of distinction: it is the existence 
or non-existence of other formations of the present tense derived from the athematic 
radical present. It seems legitimate to suppose that in the case where there is, in 
addition to the athematic radical present, a formation of the derived present which 
is visibly characterized as the determined one, the basic formation (that is to say 
the athematic radical present) indicates the action to be an undetermined one. If 
the basic formation was already determined, the creation of another determined 
formation would be useless. On the contrary, the fact that there was no determined 
formation initially might explain the creation of the derivative possessing the de¬ 
termined value. Now, certain formations of the present have been known, indeed, 
possessing the following characteristics: they are derived and contain morphemes 
lending them the determined value. Here are the principal ones: 

(1) Diverse formations of the present characterized by a nasal consonant: the 
present with an infix, with a suffix -nu-, with a suffix -na-, with a suffix -ne/no-. The 
determined character of the present formed in this manner has been stressed on 
various occasions, cf. Meillet-Vendryes 2 184 § 282 n . 

(2) The present with the suffix - ske\o -: the determined value of the present of 
this type results from its faculty of indicating the beginning of an action, cf. Meillet- 
Vendryes 2 189 § 291; Meillet, Introduction 1 , p. 221. 


11 A. Meillet and J. Vendryes, Traite de grammaire comparee des tongues classiques, Paris, 1948 2 . 
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(3) The thematic present with reduplication: about its determined value, cf. 
Meillet, Introduction 1 , p. 204 2) . No doubt also the athematic present with reduplica¬ 
tion in the rare cases when it is derived from the athematic radical present (most 
often it is derived from the aorist). 

(4) The thematic present with the reduced degree of the radical vocalism and 
with the stress on the suffix (the type of Old Indian tudati). In Greek this morpholo¬ 
gical formation has supplied the aorists of the type Xmetv; as to Old Indian facts 
cf. the well-known article by L. Renou 3) . 

It is worth remembering that the only formations that are to be considered 
are those of the present derived from the athematic radical present. We must also 
be aware that there are numerous formations of the present which have been derived 
from the aorist. They retain their determined value. In this way they play their 
role: not of the determined present which is opposed to another undetermined 
present; on the contrary—that of a formation in the imperfective aspect contrasted 
to the aorist, which is of the perfective aspect. These result not from the determina¬ 
tion of the undetermined verbs, but from imperfectivization of the perfective verbs. 

Now, let us attempt to indicate, according to the criteria revealed above, the 
undetermined verbs in the materials taken from the Vedic language. According 
to the index by Macdonell 4) there are 71 verbs in Vedic which represent the athe¬ 
matic radical formation of the present (without counting the verbs which have 
in addition to the athematic radical present also an aorist of the same structure). 
Among them 19 verbs display the derived present of a determined character: i-, cf. 
invati; u-, cf. unoti; das-, cf. dasnoti; nij-, cf. ninikta; ni-, cf. ninithas; pr-, cf. piparti; 
bhr-, cf. bibharti ; vas-, cf. vivasti, usamana-; sas-, cf. sasasti; an-, cf. anati; ksi-, 
cf. kfiyati; tur-, cf. turdte; tvis-, cf. atvisanta ; da-, cf. dyati; duh-, cf. aduhat; nu-, 
cf. nuvant-; yu-, cf. yuvati; vas-, cf. usamana -; su-, cf. suvati. That is what permits 
us to qualify as undetermined the primary verbs in question. 

In relation to the verbs which do not form such derivatives, we must look for 
other indications of their mode of reporting the action. Now, it seems that it is 
possible to take into consideration the morphological relation between the present 
tense in question and the corresponding aorist. It seems that the undetermined 
verbs are hardly apt to form a derived aorist. Indeed, of the 19 Vedic verbs that 
have been qualified as undetermined ones, eight possess no aorist at all. They are 
the following verbs: i-, u-, tur-, tvis-, das-, yu-, vas-, sas-. We can, therefore, propose 
a hypothesis that the verbs which display an athematic radical present, but do not 
possess, in addition to this present, any aorist formation, are undetermined. There 
are 37 Vedic verbs which possess this particular feature. In addition to the eight 


2) A. Meillet, Introduction a Vetude comparative des langues indo-europeennes, Paris, 1934 7 . 

3> L. Renou, “Le type vedique tudati ,” Melanges linguistiques offerts a M. J. Vendryes, Paris, 
1925, pp. 309-16. 

4) A. A. Macdonell, Vedic Grammar, Strassburg, 1910. 
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cited above, the following must be enumerated: ad-, as- ‘be’, as- ‘throw’, as-, id-, 
ir-, is-, ksnu-, caks-, tak-, tvaks-, dan-, dih-, nitns-, psa-, brii-, bha- ‘shine’, rad-, 
rih-, vam-, va-, vid- ‘know’, sas-, sifij-, svas-, sna-, snu-, ban-, hnu-. All these verbs 
are to be qualified as undetermined ones. 

In Greek the state of affairs is quite similar to that which has been found in the 
Vedic texts. In the Homeric poems there are 21 verbs which display the athematic 
radical present 55 : in ten cases they have no corresponding aorist at all. Here is 
the list of these verbs: Set, Estoci, slpi, xsqjiai, spucrfi-ai, I8p.svai, 9j, slpi, elpou, 9jp.ou. 
These presents were undoubtedly undetermined. 

But it would be wrong to pretend that the verbs which admitted of a derived 
aorist had a determined athematic radical present. The Vedic verbs cited above 
that are undetermined, in eleven cases have an aorist in addition to the present. 
The following verbs are concerned here: an-, ksi-, da-, duh-, nij~, ni-, nu-, pr-, bhr-, 
vas-, sii-. There is a common feature of the aorists of these verbs: all of them are 
sigmatic (the verbs pr-, nu-, and su- admit, in addition to the sigmatic aorists, of 
another aorist with reduplication, while the verb nij- has also an aorist in -a-). Now, 
in Greek the same feature appears. In the Homeric language, according to E. Risch 
(p. 224) whenever there is an aorist in addition to the athematic radical present, 
it must be sigmatic. 

It follows therefrom that, among the 23 athematic radical presents in Vedic 
which are not characterized as undetermined there may be found a certain number 
of undetermined presents. We must look for them among those that form a sigmatic 
aorist. Indeed, among 23 which must be examined only five do not possess a sig¬ 
matic aorist. Here is the list of them: am-, third person singular aorist amamat ; 
tu-, third pers. sing, aorist tutof, svap-, second pers. sing, aorist si$vapas, sifvap; rud-, 
third person singular aorist arudat; sas-, first person plural aorist middle voice 
sisamahi. There are chances that the presents of these verbs were determined. All 
the other verbs have sigmatic aorists: uh-, chad-, tak$-, trd-, dah-, dra-, dvi$-, pa- 
‘protect’, bhaj-, mrj-, yd-, raj-, vi-, si-, snath-, stan-, stu-, hr-. Consequently, there 
are no grounds for qualifying them as determined. Their athematic radical present 
tenses must have been undetermined, like the majority of the presents of this mor¬ 
phological structure. 

Thus, it is obvious that almost all the athematic radical presents, both in Vedic 
and in the Homeric Greek, were undetermined presents. In consequence, we must 
put the question whether it is legitimate, under these conditions, to reconstruct for 
the Common Indo-European language the formation of an athematic radical present 
with a determined value. It seems that the question should be answered in the affirma¬ 
tive, notwithstanding the rarity of examples that can confirm it. 

We must take into consideration the cases where the athematic radical present 
is found beside an athematic radical aorist formed from the same root. These cases 


5) E. Risch, Wortbildung der homerischen Sprache, Berlin, 1937, p. 225. 
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are very rare: there are seven of them in Yedic, a single one (and that doubtful) 
in Greek, two in Latin. It seems that in all these cases we have to do with some 
innovations in particular languages. In reality these are the creations of a new present 
on the basis of an old athematic radical aorist. This hypothesis is rendered plausible 
by the fact that the athematic radical present was a productive formation 
till quite a late period in the development of the mother-tongue. This formation was 
able to recover its productivity in some separate languages. This is how it resumed 
its productivity in the Baltic languages 65 . Consequently, it is quite possible that the 
athematic radical present of the roots kr-, cit-, dr-, yuj-, rudh-, vid- ‘find’, hu- in 
Vedic which appear beside the athematic radical aorist are Indian creations formed 
on the basis of aorists. Similarly, in Greek, the present 7reToc[jt,ou seems to be an 
innovation. It is difficult to decide whether the innovation was Greek or Indo- 
European 75 . In Latin there is the verb dare whose athematic radical present is un¬ 
expected. A. Meillet 85 wished to see in it a dialectal Indo-European feature, proper 
for occidental languages. He was certainly right in looking for a fact dating from the 
Indo-European language, though the present of the type of dare appears only in 
Latin. The Italic languages supply another example that is comparable to the above. 
That is the Latin foret, Oscan f u f a n s. These forms are based on an athematic 
present derived from the aorist. Such an aorist has been retained in Latin under 
the form of fui. 

Summing up, there existed consistent formations of the athematic radical 
present derived from the aorist. Now, the present derived from the aorist re¬ 
tained, in principle, the determined character which is proper to 
the aorist. This is obvious from the numerous examples characterized as determined 
whose basis of derivation was the aorist. It will suffice to recall some Greek examples: 
opvu[i,t, cf. aorist Spvo; Tu\yvu[Lca, cf. aorist xaT&ryjXTo; 7ttXvajrai, cf. aorist 7 tAy)to; 
(3i(3dt<;, [iacrxco, cf. aorist e(3y]v; etc., see Risch, pp. 208 ff. In Vedic the examples 
are far more numerous. In general, the determined presents are far oftener deriva¬ 
tives of the aorist than derivatives of the present. 

Actually the athematic radical presents derived from the aorists should have 
been determined, as it seems. This was also what A. Meillet recognized concerning 
the verb dare in Latin 95 . But in order to make it possible to create new determined 
formations of the athematic radical present, there must have been in the language 
some similar formations, with the same determined value, which served as models 
to the innovations. This is, consequently, an additional proof of the previous exist¬ 
ence in Indo-European of verbs whose athematic radical present was determined. 

We have still to specify the place of the thematic radical present in the 

65 Concerning this problem see the article by Chr. S. Stang, “Die athematischen Verba im Bal- 
tischen,” Scando-Slavica 8, 1962, pp. 161-70. 

75 Cf. E. Schwyzer, Griechische Grammatik, vol. 1, 1939, p. 681, n. 9. 

85 Cf. A. Ernout and A. Meillet, Dictionnaire etymologique de la langue latine, Paris, 1959 4 , p. 180. 

95 Emout-Meillet, op. cit. 
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system under analysis. It is evident that this formation expresses an undetermined 
action. This follows indirectly from the Greek opposition of the type Xsfotto: eXorov, 
but most of all from the opposition of the Old Indian type bhavati (undetermined) in 
relation to the type tudati (determined). The difficulty which arises in the interpre¬ 
tation of this morphological formation consists in its appearance very often not 
only along with an athematic radical present, but also along with an athematic 
radical aorist. According to the materials presented by Macdonell, the athematic 
radical aorist is known for 129 Vedic verbs: in 54 cases this aorist is accompanied 
by the present of the bhavati type. On the other hand, there are 71 verbs which form 
the athematic radical present: 25 among them are followed by a thematic radical 
present. But what is of great importance is the fact that the thematic radical present, 
being a derivative, appears along with other derived presents which are determined. 
Thus, we have in Vedic aniti (athematic), anati and anati ; kseti, kfayati and ksiyati; 
dati (da- ‘share’), dayamasi and dyati; duhe, dohate and aduhat; anavan (third person 
plural imperfect, nu- ‘praise’), navati and rruvdnt-; vaffi (vas- ‘desire’), vasanti and 
usamana-. Also, dagti (das- ‘worship’), dasati and dasnoti) netha, nayati and ninithas) 
bharti, bharati and bibharti ; vasti (vas- ‘desire’), vasanti and vivaffi. This thematic 
present is opposed, as an undetermined one, to the determined present of the type 
of anati, dasnoti or bibharti. It does not, consequently, differ from the athematic 
radical present from which it is a derivative, as far as lack of determination is con¬ 
cerned. 

It is hardly probable that a new formation which later on became very produc¬ 
tive should have been created without some function being assigned to it, one differ¬ 
ent from that of the basic formation. That is why we must take as the point of de¬ 
parture rather the present derived from the aorist. It seems that the primitive 
function of the thematic radical present was to supply an undetermined present 
made on the basis of an athematic radical aorist. This thematic present found itself, 
therefore, in opposition to the type tudati and it became a semantic derivative of 
the latter. 

This formation with an undetermined value has, thus, appeared along with the 
ancient athematic radical presents. In the majority of cases, the latter were unde¬ 
termined, too. In this manner, the thematic radical present was able to enter into 
competition with the ancient athematic radical present. Moreover, it began to 
replace the athematic radical present. 

Thus we arrive at the conclusion that the thematic radical present has been 
used for the creation of an undetermined formation derived from a determined 
verb. It is also worth remembering that it is not the suffix called “the thematic 
vowel” which involved the absence of determination, because the presents of the 
tudati type (which are manifestly determined) are also supplied with the thematic 
vowel. Rather it is the totality of the morphological features characteristic of the 
present of the bhavati type (the radical vocalism, the place of accent) which has 
been utilized to mark the undeterminate character of the verb. 
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10. RELATIONSHIPS OF THE VENETIC LANGUAGE 
(1951) 

1. In older studies the opinion prevailed that the Venetic language must belong 
to the Illyric branch of the Indo-European family. The latest works, particularly 
the treatise of M. S. Beeler (“The Venetic Language,” Univ. of California Publica¬ 
tions in Linguistics, vol. 4, No. 1, 1949) have shown in a convincing way that the 
Venetic language is not connected by any close links with the Messapic language. 
Hence, if the Messapic language is regarded as a representative of the Illyric family, 
then the Venetic language must be regarded as one not belonging to that family. 
In this connection, Beeler, and independently M. Lejeune ( Revue des Etudes Latines 
28, 1950, pp. 97-104) have acknowledged the Venetic language as one of the Italic 
languages, particularly closely related to Latin. It seems that this opinion, too, is 
not adequately grounded. It is probably necessary to put the Venetic language as 
a representative of a separate Indo-European language group connected by a closer 
relationship with both the Italic and Celtic languages. 

2. Starting from the traditional classification of Indo-European languages, let 
us state first of all that the Venetic language belonged to the centum group. Within 
the centum group it belonged to that branch which distinguishes the vowels a and o. 
In this respect Venetic is different from Messapic in which the development of 
velar consonants had not yet been finally established (it probably belonged to the 
satom group). It is certain, however, that in Messapic the vowel o was combined 
with a into one vowel. The above mentioned dialectal Indo-European features 
cannot characterize Venetic positively, because they are manifestations of the pre¬ 
servation of the older state, but not of the introduction of innovations. 

3. Within the range of phonetic innovations in Venetic first of all the change 
eu > ou must be mentioned. This brings Venetic close to the Italo-Celtic group. 
Another change is the development of the final nasal consonant into -n : by reason 
of this evolution Venetic differs from the Italic languages, but being a common 
change, it has not any greater importance for determining the linguistic relation¬ 
ship. 

In the development of aspirated plosive consonants Venetic follows a way par¬ 
allel to the Italic languages, particularly Latin. The initial aspirated consonants 
changed into spirants; medially, however—into voiced unaspirated plosive conso¬ 
nants. Venetic dative singular vhraterei corresponds to Latin fratri; Venetic opo- 
socpos corresponds to Latin operibus (the ending -bus is the chief concern here). 
In this respect the development of aspirates into spirants is a highly characteristic 
feature. On the one hand it distinguishes Venetic from the Celtic languages, on the 
other hand—from Messapic where aspirates both initially and medially resulted 
in voiced unaspirated stops. 

Further, another innovation in consonantism must be mentioned, that is common 
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both to Italic and Celtic languages. It seems to have occurred in Venetic, as well. 
Namely, it is the distant assimilation of labialized consonants. The name for oak 
has a k~- initially as may be deduced from the ethnic name: Quarqueni, most cer¬ 
tainly related to Latin quercus. 

4. In the domain of noun inflexion a characteristic feature of Venetic is the 
formation of the genitive singular in the declension of stems in -o- with the ending 
-/: an agreement with Italic and Celtic languages is visible here. A further detail 
that needs to be considered is the formation of the dative plural in the declension 
of stems in -o- : in Venetic there occurs the ending -otpos (louzerotpos) which differs 
both from the Italic formation in *-ois and from the Celtic in *-obhis (Old Irish 
feraib ‘viris’). It can be seen, consequently, that on the basis of the same inherited 
elements each of the three languages derived the system in a different way and 
independently of the others. 

In the inflexion of verbs essential differences can be seen between Italic and 
Celtic languages on the one hand, and Venetic on the other. Latin, as is well known, 
has a uniform system of inflexion of the passive with endings in -r; a similar situa¬ 
tion exists in the Osco-Umbrian dialects. Hence it is a general Italic property. Of 
medial endings without -r which are known, for example, from Greek, there are 
no direct traces in the Italic group of languages. In Venetic, however, there had 
survived the medial ending of the third person singular -to ( zoto, zonasto), without 
the final -r, along with an isolated form of the third person singular tolar of the 
type of Oscan ferar or Irish canar. If from these few facts any conclusions may be 
drawn at all, it must then be asserted that the state of Venetic is the nearest in this 
respect to Hittite, where in the passive there occur parallel forms containing -r 
or without this element. Consequently, in the area of personal endings of verbs 
Venetic is not in agreement either with the Italic or with the Celtic languages, though 
in its preservation of the formation in -r it agrees with the Italo-Celtic group. Venetic, 
like the Italic and Celtic languages, does not exhibit any augment. 

In some derivational details of Venetic verbs a similarity to Italic languages can 
be detected: the personal forms made from the root *dhe- appear here expanded 
by -k-, that is as fak- (vha%s&o ‘fecit’), similarly as in Latin facio. On the other 
hand, however, in the inflexion of the verb having the root *do- ‘to give’ there 
exists the formation with the vowel o : zoto (radical aorist). It is difficult to say 
whether it is an old -o- or -a- transformed as in Greek (Beeler, p. 20), that is, as 
in sSozo. In any event, the formation is different from Latin where in the conju¬ 
gation of a verb in question the vowel o is not to be found anywhere, either long 
or short. 

5. The Venetic vocabulary is known within a very small range. Words identified 
as Indo-European do not characterize this language from the point of view of the 
previous Indo-European dialectal classifications. The only word that draws our 
attention in this respect is louzerocpos, dative plural ‘to children’, or rather ‘to sons’: 
the agreement with Latin liberls is striking here. This suggested to Sommer the 
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assumption (Jndogermanische Forschungen 42,1924, pp. 90-132) that it was a semantic 
loan from Latin. This interpretation is dubious in view of its use in a specific mean¬ 
ing ‘to sons’. It should rather be assumed that the appearance of a new word to 
designate the notion ‘son’ is connected with the elimination of the Indo-European 
designation for ‘son’ in the Italic (Latin filius ) and Celtic languages (Irish mac 
‘son’, ingen ‘daughter’). The removal of the Indo-European word with this meaning 
is a connective link of Venetic with the Italic and Celtic groups. 

6. As can be seen from this short survey of the most characteristic features of 
the Venetic language, it ought to be regarded as a representative of an Indo-Euro¬ 
pean branch, different from the Celtic branch, but also different from the Italic 
branch (this is indicated particularly by the differences in morphology). Beeler 
and Lejeune treat the Venetic language as belonging to the Italic group, and in 
particular to its Latino-Faliscan branch. Their assertions are based on the charac¬ 
teristic development of aspirated plosive consonants: initially they result in Venetic 
in a spirant: namely bh- as well as dh- are transformed into/- ( vhraterei , vhaxs&o ); 
medially they are transformed into a voiced plosive consonant written as <p, x or z 
(me/o, louzerocpos). It seems, however, that this phonetic argument cannot be 
brought into agreement with the chronology of development of the Italic languages. 
According to the hypothesis of Lejeune and Beeler the Venetic nation may have 
been a remnant of that group of the Italic population, a fraction of which is the 
Latino-Faliscan group. It would, therefore, be necessary to imagine that the trans¬ 
formation of the continuation of the former aspirates into voiced plosive consonants 
was begun at that time when there still existed direct contacts between the Venetic 
and Latino-Faliscan populations. These contacts did not exist, as is well known, 
at the early historic period. Hence, if they had existed at all, they must have been 
broken very early. We must remember that the changes here discussed did not 
occur in the Faliscan dialect, whose connections with Latin are beyond doubt. In the 
Faliscan dialect both medially and initially there occurs the spirant / ( loferta , carefo, 
etc.). Rather it must be supposed, therefore, that the Venetic development was in 
this respect parallel to the Latin, but is was independent. It must also be added 
that the Latin development is not exactly the same as in the Venetic language. In 
Latin, as we know, the velar aspirated consonants were transformed medially into 
spirants (-gh- ) -h-, as in vehd, cf. Greek o/£co ), and not into plosive consonants. 
On the other hand, in Venetic in this case there also appears the plosive consonant: 
me/o, that is mego. The fact that the Venetic sound transcribed by the letter x had 
the value of plosive g follows from comparisons presented by Beeler (p. 36), where 
the same word in the local alphabet contains x> while in the Latin alphabet it contains 
g, for example: exetorei = egetorei, vhouxontah along with fougontai. 

Finally it must be mentioned that there exist some relations of the Venetic lan¬ 
guage with Germanic (Sommer, pp. 130 ff., 132). Pronominal formations are particu¬ 
larly characteristic here: the accusative singular of the personal pronoun of the 
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first person: meyo as compared to Gothic mik and the pronoun sselboisselboi ‘sibi 
ipsi’ (Sommer, p. 128) as compared with Old High German der selb selbo. 

The author is therefore of the opinion that the Venetic language is to be regarded 
as a third language beside the Celtic and Italic branches. It exhibits visible con¬ 
nections with the other two, even some common innovations (transformation of 
the sequel p...kU... into kV... kU...), but is nevertheless independent of them. It re¬ 
presents a separate member in the group of Indo-European languages, a member 
close to the Italic and Celtic languages, and also somewhat to the Germanic lan¬ 
guages. Consequently, it belongs to the Western group of Indo-European dialects. 
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11. THE DECIPHERMENT OF GREEK TEXTS IN THE LINEAR B SCRIPT 

(1955) 

I. INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 

Archaeological researches in Crete in the first years of the 20th century led to the dis¬ 
covery in Knossos of clay tablets with inscriptions in three kinds of writing. These 
tablets are dated in a certain sense, because the set of archaeological findings allows 
us to assign these texts in a broad approximation to certain prehistoric periods. 
These are: first—texts written in hierogliphics in the first part of the second mil- 
lenium B.C.; second—texts in the linear writing. The latter is of two kinds: the 
older one has been named Linear A, the later one—Linear B. Linear A writing 
may be referred to the period from the 17th to 14th century B.C., while Linear B 
to more or less the 14th—13th century B.C. The texts with which we are to be con¬ 
cerned here are written in Linear B. 

The name itself describes only the method of writing: the signs are placed between 
horizontal lines, hence the writing is similar to our present-day writing in this 
respect. The Knossos tablets in Linear B have been known for a long time, but 
their main corpus was not published before the year 1952. Their decipherment was 
attempted several times, but the previous attempts did not yield any results that 
may be regarded as scientifically justified. The state of such studies as it existed 
some years ago was presented by S. Oswiecimski 1 * in the periodical Meander. There 
he justly stressed what meagre results had been achieved by the efforts of even 
outstanding scholars like Hrozny 2) . 

In recent years, however, there has been considerable progress in the studies on 
texts in Linear B. First of all, much more abundant material has been made acces¬ 
sible. This was made possible by the publication in the year 1952 of the second 
volume of Scripta Minoa. 3) In this way scholars today have at their disposal over 
three thousand tablets, complete or fragmentary, from Knossos. In addition, in 

11 S. OSwiecimski, “Czy pismo kreteriskie jest juz odczytane?”. Meander 5, 1950, pp. 205-223. 

2) B. Hrozny, Archiv Orientalni 15, 1945, pp. 158-302; cf. the recent publication by the same 
author, Ancient History of Western Asia, India and Crete, Prague, 1953, pp. 198-224. 

3) Scripta Minoa, vol. II, ed. Sir John Myres, Oxford, 1952. 
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1951 about six hundred tablets of the same type were published. They had been 
discovered in Pylos in Messcnia 40 . Then, in 1953 there appeared a further publica¬ 
tion including three hundred tablets of the same origin. 55 Finally, in Mycenae 39 
more tablets were found. They were published in 1953 6) . A large volume of pre¬ 
paratory work has also been performed; the Index to texts in Linear B was published 
in 1953 7) . This enables a scholar to utilize the entirety of the material known. 

These efforts have eventually led to a real decipherment, as it seems, of the texts 
concerned. The latest attempt was published in 1953 by two British scholars, 
M. Ventris and J. Chadwick 85 . The results achieved by them have been commonly 
accepted as certain. Investigations were carried on further on the basis of this first 
publication. A. Furumark published two articles in 1953 and 1954 in which he ana¬ 
lysed certain details in the Knossos texts 95 accepting in principle the conclusions 
reached by the British scholars. Further, G. Bjorck published two short articles 
(1954) concerning the texts here discussed and inscriptions on vases 105 . In the per¬ 
iodical Revue des Etudes Anciennes for the year 1954 an article appeared by M. Le- 
jeune 115 . It summarized the previous results of studies and stated that the materials 
published after the appearance of the work of Ventris and Chadwick fully confirm¬ 
ed that the proposed decipherment was correct. 

Finally V. Georgiev 125 also took part in the discussion. He had even earlier 
attempted to solve the riddle of the Cretan writing, but he did not reach any results 
that may be accepted as scientifically justified. In his new work Georgiev gives for 
the first time a serious critique of the decipherment by Ventris and Chadwick. Though 
in details the critique modifies the presentation made by the British scholars, it 
must be stressed that Georgiev does not question the method used by Ventris and 
Chadwick or the main results achieved by them. 

II. DECIPHERMENT 

Linear B consists of 88 signs. This number alone indicates that it must be a syllab¬ 
ic script. For word writing the number of signs is too small, and for a sound alpha- 

4) E. L. Bennett, Jr., The Pylos Tablets, Princeton, 1951. 

5) C. Blegen, Am. Journ. of Arch. 57, 1953, p. 63. 

6 > A. J. B. Wace, Journ. of Hell. Stud. 73, 1953, pp. 131 IF. 

7) E. L. Bennet, A Minoan Linear B Index, New Haven, 1953. 

8) Michael Ventris, John Chadwick, “Evidence for Greek Dialect in the Mycenaean Archives,” 
Journ. of Hell. Stud. 73, 1953, pp. 84-103. 

9) A. Furumark, “Agaische Texte in griechischer Sprache,” Eranos 51, 1953, pp. 103-120 and 
52, 1954, pp. 18-60. 

10) G. Bjorck, “Pour les inscriptions en alphabet lindaire B peintes sur des vases,” Eranos 52, 
1954, 120-124, “Pour le vocabulaire des tablettes, «& banni£res» de Knossos,” Eranos 52, 1954, pp. 
271-275. 

115 M. Lejeune, “DdchifFrement du «Lin6aire B»,” Revue des Etudes Anciennes 56, 1954, pp. 
154-157. 

12) W.Georgiew, Haueumee cocmoimue niOAKoeanun Kpumo-MuxeHCKUx uadnuceu, Sofia, 1954, 
pp.96. 
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bet—too many. It has been known for a long time that the direction of writing is 
almost always from left to right. Some groups of signs are separated. This leads to 
an assumption that the words were separated in this manner. In this way some 
elements were known in advance. Further work consisted in making a list of repeat¬ 
ed words. A high regularity in spelling was observed. It was also easy to recognize 
that this was an inflexional language in which the inflexion of words was 
realized by means of alternation of endings. By a combinatory method it was possible 
to reconstruct a certain kind of grammar, always on the basis of the writing symbols, 
and not their phonetic value which was still unknown. 

For a reconstruction of the contents of the texts their several properties were 
highly helpful. That is, it was possible to state that the great majority of tablets 
were inventories or tax collecting lists. The sentences were very short and mostly 
ended in figures (signs of numbers). In addition to words and figures proper there 
were various ideographic signs representing different meanings. They represented 
people (a man, a woman, a child) or some types of objects (jugs, tripods, etc.). 
These ideographic signs facilitated, of course, the decipherment of the contents. 
On the other hand, they confirmed the assumption that the contents of the texts 
on the tablets were connected with lists referring to economy: to taxes due or paid, 
registers of some charges or dues, inventories, etc. 

Further interpretation was based on a theoretical probability—what language 
might be expected to be found here. There were many possibilities, but one of them 
was that it could be Greek. The research, therefore, consisted in testing whether 
the supposition about the Greek character of the language would give an opportun¬ 
ity for a consistent decipherment of the whole body of texts. The starting 
point was the inflexional endings, whose phonetic value in Greek was known. In 
addition, the statistical method was involved, stating the frequency of appearance 
of individual sounds in Greek. Attention was given, among other things, to the 
fact that syllables consisting of only one vowel appear mostly at the beginning 
of words. Reversing this observation, it was concluded that the signs appearing 
mostly at the beginning of words should be those standing for vowels. 

The attempt at substituting Greek phonetic values for the signs of Linear B gave 
positive results. It was confirmed that under that assumption such lexical forms 
would be attained as could be explained as Greek. In this way the phonetic values 
of 65 signs out of 88 used in the text were ascertained. Since by using this key under¬ 
standable texts are obtained, it seems there is no doubt that the decipherment was 
correct. One must not forget, however, that the results are provisional at the present 
moment and only further detailed studies may permit us to make the interpretation 
more precise. In passing it may be mentioned that substituting the same phonetic 
values for the signs of Linear A did not result in its decipherment. Hence Linear A, 
in all probability, embodied some other language, not Greek. 
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III. PRINCIPLES OF SPELLING 

The signs represent syllables: (1) composed of only one vowel, a, e, i, o, u; (2) 
composed of one consonant and one vowel, for example, ka, ke, ki, ko, ku or ta, 
te, ti, to, tu, etc.; (3) exceptionally one sign, moreover not completely identified, 
stands for two consonants and one vowel: pte. It follows, therefore, that there are 
no signs for syllables ending in consonants. 

Every sign has, in general, a different phonetic value from any other sign. There 
are exceptions when some syllables have two signs, for example, a and a2 or pa 
and pal. These signs alternate in the same words, so their phonetic value seems 
to be the same. These few graphic doublets may probably be explained in the follow¬ 
ing manner. The alphabet used here was not devised by the Greeks, hence it was 
not adapted to the phonetic requirements of the Greek language. It was probably 
the writing that had previously been used for some pre-Greek language. Perhaps 
these doublets under consideration might have had a proper phonetic justification 
in their previous application. 

The set of sounds expressed by this writing was as follows: five vowels: a, e, i, 
o, u; five plosive consonants: k, q, t, d, p; one spirant: s; five semi-vowels: j, w, 
m, n, r ; finally a consonant transcribed as z and corresponding to the later Greek £. 

This writing was inadequate for the Greek language. It could not express: (1) the 
quantity of vowels; (2) consonant clusters; (3) final consonants in words; (4) some 
distinctions, mainly in the plosive consonants. 

The lack of separate signs for short and long vowels caused the least difficulty. 
It is enough to recall here that likewise in the Classical Greek alphabet the quantity 
of vowels was expressed only by the separate letters e-rj, o-co, while a, i, v stood 
both for short and long vowel sounds. 

Expressing the consonant clusters in writing brought about more complications. 
These were overcome in an imperfect, but traditionally established way, namely: 
(a) both consonants of a consonant cluster were written one after the other and 
after the former the same vowel was put as the one after the latter consonant; thus 
they wrote a vowel which was not pronounced, for example: ku-ru-so = ypunoc, 
to-ko-so = to^o-; (b) in writing, j, l, m, n, r, s were omitted in a preconsonantal 
position, for example, po-me = 7roip.7)v, ka-ke-u = xaXxsu?. But there were also 
some inconsistencies: the initial diphthong ai had its own sign, so there was written, 
e.g. ai-ti-jo-qo = AUKo<J*; w was written almost always, hence as the second element 
of a diphthong, for instance, in the adjective re-u-ko = Xeuxo?, but the initial w 
was omitted in a preconsonantal position; the group -vF- was written -nu-w-, for 
instance, ke-se-nu-wi-ja = £evfita, but in the group -pff-, p was omitted, e.g. ko-wo 
= xopfo?. Such omission of certain elements of consonantal clusters creates con¬ 
siderable difficulties in the interpretation of writing; (c) for an unknown reason the 
syllable pte was designated by an individual separate sign; (d) geminates were not 
designated in writing. 
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The final consonants were not written. Thus they wrote i-je-ro-wo-ko = Eepofi opyo?, 
tu-ka-te-re = HuyaTsps q, po-me = xoiprjv, pa-te = racr/jp, ma-te = par/jp, ki-ti-ta 
= xtitou ‘dwellers’, ka-ru-ke = xap6xst, dative singular. When the final -5 followed 
a consonant, the preceding consonant was written with the sign of the vowel contained 
in the preceding syllable; this final vowel was certainly not pronounced; for ex¬ 
ample: wa-na-ka = Favai;, ai-ti-jo-qo = AMKoiJl The lack of signs for final conso¬ 
nants renders it highly difficult to distinguish the inflexional forms. 

Twelve consonantal signs were not adequate to render accurately the Greek 
consonantal system: (a) there were no signs for aspirates which were written as 
normal plosives, for example, ku-ru-so — ypucro?, ka-na-pe-u = xva<ps6?, tu-ka-te-re 
= fl'uyaTspe?; (b) voiced and voiceless plosives were distinguished in spelling only 
in the pair t : d, on the other hand k, q, p designated both voiceless and voiced plo¬ 
sives, for instance: ku-na-ke-ta-i = xuvay£rat<;, dative plural; (c) the same letter 
stood for / and r, thus a-ke-ro = #yyeXo(;, do-e-ro = SosXo?, SouXo?, along with 
i-je-re-ja = Ispsta. 

On the other hand there were some important devices for writing that did not 
appear later, namely; (a) the use of the letter q (that is, the sign thus transcribed by us 
today) in a consistent manner instead of the primitive velar labialized plosive, 
e.g. e-qe-ta-i = exetou, nominative plural ‘followers’, qo-u-ko-ro = (iouxoXoi, nomi¬ 
native plural; (b) i was distinguished as a transitory sound between the i and a 
vowel, for instance i-je-re-ja = lepsta. 

Examples of spelling: common words 13) : i-je-ro-wo-ko = IspoFopyoi;, to-ko-so- 
wo-ko = To^ofopyol, ku-ru-so-wo-ko = ypuaoFopyol, to-ko-do-mo = Toi.yoS6p.oi., ra- 
wa-ke-ta = XaFayera?, ku-na-ke-ta-i = xuvaysTai?, do-e-ra = 8o£Xa, i-ja-te = iaxvjp, 
tu-ka-te-re = -S-uyocuipsp, te-ko-to-ne = textovs?. 

Larger groups: do-e-ro pa-te ma-te-de di-wi-ja do-e-ra = SoeXop xixty) p, pa-njp 
8 e SEFta SosXoc, do-e-ra ma-te pa-te-de ka-ke-u = SosXa parrip, xaT7]p 8 e yaXxeop, 
o-da-a ka-ke-we o-u-di-do-si 14) = o8aa yaXxrjFei; ou SESovai. 

Proper names (quite numerous in the texts): E-u-da-mo = EuSapoc, A-ki-re-u 

— ’AyiXXsu?, Te-se-u = Qv^crsup, E-ko-to = "ExTtop, E-te-wo-ke-re-we-i-jo = ’Ete- 
foxXsf^'ioi;, Ka-ra-u-ko = TXauxo?. 

Names of gods: A-ta-na-po-ti-ni-ja = ’A&ava IIoTvia, E-ra — "Hpa, Di-we 
= AiFsE (dative), E-ma-a = 'Eppaa, Po-se-da-o = IIoaei8<£<ov, Di-wo-nu-so-jo 

— AiFov6eroio (genitive), etc. The list of words deciphered, though with interpreta¬ 
tions which are sometimes uncertain, is given by Georgiev in his cited work, pp. 
72-95. 

IV. THE LANGUAGE OF THE TEXTS 

From the presupposition made for decipherment it follows that the texts were 
written in the Greek language. A very important indication confirming the Greek 

13) According to the transcriptions by Ventris and Chadwick. 

14) The last sentence according to Furumark’s transcription. 
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interpretation of the texts is the fact that new materials published after the appear¬ 
ance of the work of Ventris and Chadwick confirm their decipherment. Lejeune 15) 
points out that, for instance, in a tablet from Pylos (No. 251, ed. Blegen) there 
occur the following notations: a picture of a tripod and number “2”, and then the 
text: ti-ri-po-de = Tplm>8e; a picture of a tripod and figure “1”, while the text is: 
ti-ri-po = Tpt7to<;; a picture of a vessel with four handles and the figure “1” and the 
text: di-pa... qe-to-ro-we = 8£nv.c,... *TSTpwfs<;; a picture of a vessel with three 
handles and the figure “2” and the inscription: di-pa-e... ti-ri-o-we-e = 8£mxs... *xpi- 
(ofiee; a picture of a vessel without handles and the figure “1”, the text: di-pa... 
a-no-we = 86m x$... *av-tofs?, etc. 

After this general statement, it seems necessary to indicate by at least a few ex¬ 
amples what properties of the Greek language are visible in the records discussed 
here. 

Above all, the vocabulary is Greek. We find here numerals like ti-ri- (in com¬ 
pound words) signifying ‘three’, for instance, ti-ri-po = Tpt7rou<;, as qe-to-ro- (in 
compounds) with the value ‘four’, for example, qe-to-ro-po-pi = *TeTrpo7ro(8)<pi; 
native nouns such as te-o-i = bzolq, dative plural, ka-ru-ke = xTjpuxei, dative singular, 
po-ro = xGXoc, foreign nouns such as wa-na-ka = <5cva?;, a-ke-ro = &yysXos, nouns 
of unknown etymology such as Xa6<; in the name Ra-wa-ke-ta — # Xafay£ra?; 
adjectives such as toXiSs, supu?, etc. 

There are, too, typical Greek derivational features. One of them is a profusion 
of nouns in -eu<; (of the type PacriXeuc;) which do not occur in this form anywhere 
outside of Greek. This type of nouns is abundantly represented in the texts: e.g. 
i-je-re-u = ispeu?, ka-ke-u = /aXxeu<;, ka-na-pe-u = xva<peiS<; ‘fullo’, ke-ra-me-we 
= xspa^e?, nominative plural, etc. 

The inflexion of the language of the inscriptions has not yet been studied in 
detail. But from this area a characteristic example may be quoted, namely the aorist 
do-ke = sScoxs: the aorist with the suffix -k- occurs, as is well known, in Greek 
only in three verbs, and outside of Greek only in Latin, in two verbs correspond¬ 
ing to two Greek ones: sfbjxa = Latin feci, -qxa. = Latin ieci. But ISwxa has no 
corresponding word in any of the known Indo-European languages. Hence, it is 
proper to Greek alone. 

A number of Greek features may be found in the field of phonetics. One of the 
oldest is certainly the formation of the cluster kt in those contexts where in other 
Indo-European languages there occurs ks: thus, Greek tsxtwv, while in Old Indian 
we have tak$an- ‘carpenter’. In the Knossos texts we have te-ko-to-ne = t£xtovsc, 
nominative plural. 

Another characteristic feature of the Greek language is the occurrence of a pro- 
thetic vowel in words beginning with a liquid consonant as in eXstS&epo<; as compared 
with Latin liber, or in spu&po c, beside Latin ruber. The prothetic vowel is already 

15) Revue des Etudes Anciemes 56, 1954, pp. 154-157. 
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apparent in the Linear texts: e-re-u-te-ro = sXeu&spc><;, e-ru-ta-ra-pi = epu&pa<pi 
'epu&paii; 5 . 

In the Greek language old Indo-European aspirated plosive consonants appear 
in the corresponding voiceless form: bh — (p (that is ph), dh — & ( th ), gh — % (kit). 
In the Knossos texts the aspiration is not denoted, but corresponding plosives occur 
in their voiceless variant. This is evident from the correspondence dh — t (p, k do 
not have distinguished voiced and voiceless variants), as is apparent in the above 
quoted e-re-u-te-ro = sXeullepoi;; we have here, therefore, the devoicing of aspirates. 

The intervocalic s disappeared in Greek. The same can be found in the Knossos 
texts, for example: e-e-si ‘are’ = &e(v)m, that is *esenti; i-je-re-ja = Ispeioc, i.e. 
*iser-; i-ja-te = lar/jp, i.e. *isa-, etc. Also the initial s- in prevocalic position dis¬ 
appeared (resulting in spiritus asper, that is h-): e-qe-ta = kni xoci, cf. Latin sequor. 
Because of the lack of initial h- we should not draw a conclusion about the disap¬ 
pearance of this articulation in the dialect discussed, because in the classical Greek 
texts the initial aspiration was also not denoted. 

The velar labialized consonants lost their labialization in juxtaposition with u : 
qo-u-ko-ro = pooxoXoi, nominative plural, where -ko- is derived from -k#o-, cf. 
afacoXoi. 

As the texts originate from at least the 13th century B.C. a number of general 
Greek archaisms may be expected here. Indeed, they are obvious. Here are the main 
ones. 

In the area of phonetics it must be said first of all that velar labialized conso¬ 
nants, inherited from the Primitive Indo-European language, were still retained 
as separate phonemes. They were denoted also by a special letter (in our trans¬ 
cription q = kU, gV and g v h transformed probably into kWh). This feature is im¬ 
portant because in all previously known Greek dialects this phoneme had disap¬ 
peared and became uniform with t, 8 or iz, (3 or was transformed into correspond¬ 
ing aspirates, cf. classical tic, = Latin quis; (Baivco corresponding to Latin venid, 
etc. So, we find here: e-qe-ta = e7teToci; e-ke-qe = iysi ts, cf. Latin -que\ qo-u-ko- 
ro = (BouxoXoi, nominative plural, cf. Old Indian gaus ‘ox’, ‘cow’. This archaism has 
not yet been certified in any Greek text. 

The consonant u, i.e. f, is retained everywhere, in general, for example, i-je-ro- 
wo-ko = EspoFopyo?, to-ko-so-wo-ko-= To^ofopyoi, nominative plural; ku-ru-so- 
wo-ko = xpuerofopyol, nominative plural; ka-ra-wi-po-ro = xXaFupopo*;, ke-ra-me- 
we = xspap.7jfs(;, nominative plural; di-we = AiFsE, dative singular; e-ra-wa — sXcd- 
Fa, wa-na-ka — Fava^, etc. The determination of this archaism did not shift our 
knowledge into a very distant past, because, as is known, F was retained in dialects 
up to the attested historical period, and a late one at that. 

The consonantal cluster ns was probably retained, as may be deduced from the 
spelling e-e-si = seven, ‘[they] are’. Otherwise it would have been difficult to explain 
the spelling e-e-, because the long vowels were not denoted by means of geminating 
letters. The cluster ns was retained until later times in the Thessalian and Arcadian 
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dialects and also in some younger dialects, as in the Argolidian dialect as well as 
in Gortina in Crete. 

As a curiosity the word form a-to-po-qo = apToxoTOt, nominative plural ‘bakers’ 
may be mentioned. In it the changes that occurred later are not yet visible. They 
were probably introduced when -k,Vo- had already been changed into -no- and 
i^xononoc, made its appearance (retained in this—probably dialectal—form by the 
grammarian Phrynichos in the second century A.D.), whence by way of dissimil¬ 
ation apT0X07E0<; 16) . 

In the Knossos texts the inflexion is striking because of the general lack of aug¬ 
ment in verbs. It is true that there were few verbal forms in the texts, but those 
present appeared without any augment: do-ke = IScoxs, wi-de = dSs, qi-ri-ja-to = 
= e7uptocTo, de-ka-sa-to = eSe^axo. As is well known, Homer still used the augment 
only optionally. 

In the genitive singular of nouns with stems in -o- there appeared constantly 
the ending -oio: ka-ra-wi-po-ro-jo- = xXafupopoio, do-e-ro-jo = So£Xoio, Di-wo-nu- 
so-jo — AtFovuaoto, etc. This formation, well known from Homer, was retained 
up to the classical period in the Thessalian dialect (e.g. 7toXsfj.oio, Inscr. Gr. IX 2, 
511). It is difficult to decide whether it ought to be regarded in Linear texts as an 
archaism or a dialectal feature. 

Under syntax it is worth remembering that the article never appeared in the 
texts discussed. Also in Homer the use of the article was just beginning. 

Let us, finally, quote one detail from vocabulary. The only copulative conjunc¬ 
tion here was -qe corresponding to Homeric ts. There was no sign of the conjunction 
xod which became popular later, nor any variants of this conjunction, that is xa, xdt q, 
etc. 

In spite of these evident archaisms the language of the Knossos texts was not 
the Primitive Greek language. It had certain clearly dialectal features. 
In some respects certain dialects known to exist in the classical period were more 
archaic than this one dating from the 13th century B.C. This makes us consider 
the question of the relation of this dialect to other Greek dialects. 

One important feature distinguishing particular Greek dialects was the uneven 
development of the group ti. The Greek dialects are usually divided into two groups: 
the dialects of the earlier wave of Greek invasions and those of the later wave of 
invasions. To the earlier group belong: (1) the Ionic dialects with Attic, (2) the 
Aeolic dialects, (3) the Arcadian-Cyprian dialects. To the later group belong: (1) 
the Doric dialects, (2) the so-called North-Western dialects. The most visible dif¬ 
ference between the dialects of the earlier group and the dialects of the later group 
is the manner of treating the combination ti. In the earlier dialects the group ti 
was transformed into si, while in the later dialects it was retained without any 
changes. As a typical example may be given the Tarentine (Doric) iyo'm = Ionic- 


16) Cf. about it E. Schwyzer, Griechische Grammatik, vol. I, p. 298. 
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Attic ’iyovm, third person plural (though the Thessalian and Boeotian dialects 
have mostly also ti, as in the Doric dialects). In the language of the Knossos texts 
there is everywhere si, e.g. e-e-si = es(v)cn ‘[they] are’, cf. Phocian ev-n (likewise 
in Laconia and the island of Rhodos, also in Boeotia), di-do-si = 818o(v)cn, classical 
8186 am, e-ko-si = syo(v)cn; a-pu-do-si = dbroSoau;, etc. Hence, it was a dialect 
belonging to the earlier group, connected with the Ionic-Attic, Arcadian-Cyprian 
and Aeolian groups (the Lesbian dialect has si); this, besides, could be expected 
in advance. 

Instead of dbro- we find onto- in the texts, for instance in a-pu-do-si = arroSom?. 
The same form duu is known from the Lesbian, Thessalian, Arcadian and Cyprian 
dialects, but it never appeared in the Ionic-Attic dialects. Instead of 7 rapa there 
occurs pa-ro (many times). In compositions with the numeral ‘four’ there occurs 
qe-to-ro-, for example, qe-to-ro-po-pi = T£Tpa7ro(8)9i, and not tet pa- (e.g. in TETpd- 
tuoui;). Also this change of pa into po is not known in the Ionic-Attic dialects, but 
it occurs in the Aeolian dialects. Thus we have Lesbian (Spo^sa (cf. Classical Ppayjj?), 
crTpoTov (Classical errpaTov, accusative singular), a[i.(3poTe (Classical ^jiapTs). Sim¬ 
ilarly in Boeotian Bpo^oXXo!;, BpoyouXXoi;, AafxoaTpoTo<;, etc. also in Thessalian 
Bpoyu?, ’EpoToxXta?, and particularly in 7csTposT7]pl8a with 7T£Tpo- as in the quoted 
form qe-to-ro-. In the Arcadian and Cyprian dialects this change did not, in principle, 
occur. Thus, we have, e.g. Arcadian 7tapaxaXevTtov with retained 7tapoc-. But traces 
of this innovation exist also in these dialects : in Arcadian there is tstopto?, Ai6q 
SropTcdo, and from the Cyprian, cited by Hesychios: crrpo nx- d(jTpa7tr). II&pioi. 
It is therefore possible that the Arcadian-Cyprian dialects were marked by a nar¬ 
rowing of the vowel a in the neighbourhood of r. In any event, the facts mentioned 
here indicate that the relations of the Knossos dialects may be looked for on the 
one hand in the Aeolian dialects, on the other hand in the Arcadian-Cyprian dialects, 
probably with the exclusion of the Ionian-Attic dialects. Parenthetically, it must 
be added, nevertheless, that such word forms as ma-te = [A7)T7)p or e-u-da-mo = 
= Eu8t][j.o<;, that is with the retained old long a, have no evidential force in this 
connection since we do not know when the Ionian change of & into e was introduced. 
It may have happened later than in the 13th century B.C. 

A detail, far less important, but characteristic nevertheless, is the form of the 
word tspo?. In this form the word is constantly seen in the inscriptions from Knossos: 
i-je-ro-wo-ko = kpofopyo^, i-je-re-ja = lepsia, i-je-re-u = ispsuc. This form, on 
the other hand, is proper for the Ionian-Attic, the Arcadian-Cyprian and Thessalian 
dialects. In place of this Lesbian has Ipo?, while the North-Western dialects have 
iapo? (Homer uses tspo c, and Ipo?). While the connection with the Aeolian dialects 
is in this case not complete, at least a possibility of a relation with Arcadian-Cyprian 
and Ionian-Attic can be seen. 

In the Greek dialects there existed prepositions p.sTa and 7 rsSa used in the same 
function. The variant p,sTa was proper to the Ionian-Attic dialects, and also (in 
addition to some Doric and North-Western dialects) to the Thessalian dialect. 
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On the other hand, the Lesbian, Boeotian and Arcadian dialects had rcsSa. In the 
Knossos inscriptions there appeared only [astix. This connected their language with 
the Thessalian and Ionian-Attic dialects. 

Another preposition which appeared in different variants in individual dialects 
was ■K^tbc,. This variation was used in the Ionian-Attic and Lesbian dialects. The 
North-Western, Doric as well as Thessalian and Boeotian dialects had tot!. Finally, 
the Arcadian-Cyprian dialects exhibit the variant 7t6<;. In the Knossos dialects 
there appears still another variant, namely noai, nowhere else to be found, and 
probably representing a continuation of the older tcoti. 

The above survey of features is quite incomplete and does not allow us for the 
present to determine the relationship of the dialect in which the Knossos inscrip¬ 
tions are written with one or another Greek dialect. But some more general features 
are obvious: this dialect belonged to the Pre-Doric group and was not related to 
the Ionic-Attic dialects. Whether it was related to the Aeolian or to the Arcadian- 
Cyprian dialects is not yet to be determined since the data are not sufficiently ample. 
It might have been a separate dialect constituting a separate linguistic unit along 
with the Aeolian and Arcadian-Cyprian ones. 

V. NEW PROBLEMS AND CONCLUSIONS 

The interpretation of Aegean texts is in its initial phase. Though an essential 
step has been taken, that is the key has been found for the decipherment of nota¬ 
tions, nevertheless the explanation of individual words and sentences presents 
various difficulties. 

It has been mentioned above that the exposition made by Ventris and Chadwick 
was strongly criticized by Georgiev. It must be pointed out here wherein lies the 
difference between these two presentations. We shall omit minor details concerning 
one or another phonetic interpretation of the deciphered words. Most generally 
the difference may be characterized in the following way: while Ventris and Chadwick 
explain the unusual qualities of the inscriptions by characteristics of the ortho¬ 
graphy which was not suitable for the Greek language, Georgiev sees in these 
qualities certain features of the language itself. That is, he supposes that the omission 
in writing of the final consonants is not only a graphic mannerism, but reflects the 
real disappearance of these consonants in the Greek dialect concerned. Similarly, 
the omission of some consonants composing the consonantal clusters is explained 
by Georgiev as the phonetic simplification of the clusters. If, for example, the no¬ 
tation pa-ka-na has to signify cpoLcrfma., as Ventris and Chadwick proposed, Georgiev 
draws a conclusion therefrom about the assimilation of the -sg- cluster in the Knossos 
dialects into -gg -; hence the pronunciation of the corresponding word in this dialect 
would be something like * 9 <xyyava 17) . 

17) Georgiev, op. cit., p. 17. 
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Looking at the problem from a strictly theoretical point of view it must be ac¬ 
knowledged that Georgiev’s conclusions are correct. The inscriptions are the only 
real source of our information. Since therefore some sounds were omitted in these in¬ 
scriptions the simplest conclusion would be that these sounds were not pronounced. 
But serious arguments may be adduced in opposition to that reasoning and they 
strongly impair Georgiev’s manner of argumentation. 

The main element here is probability. It is highly improbable that as early as 
in the 13th century B.C. such far reaching changes in the Greek dialects could have 
been realized. These changes, moreover, are not repeated in the texts certified his¬ 
torically. Even if they can be found, they appear much later and they are quite 
exceptional. On the other hand, it is quite evident that the Linear Script was not 
made in order to write in Greek, but the Greeks only utilized and adapted the writing 
that had existed previously as far as they could do so for their own needs. 

These two reasons are arguments for the thesis that the unusual qualities of the 
inscribed texts should rather be explained by the properties of the spelling than 
by strictly linguistic differences. Hence, the interpretation of Ventris and Chadwick 
is the more probable. But the definitive solution will be possible only when all the 
known texts are made accessible for investigation. Only a detailed analysis of the 
entire linguistic material would allow us to decide what in the discovered records 
represents only the spelling tradition and what belongs to essential linguistic features. 

One thing, it seems, is beyond any doubt, namely that we have before us Greek 
texts by some five hundred years older than the earliest notations hitherto known 
in this language. Today the history of the Greek language begins in the 13th century 
B.C. 

12. THE STATE OF STUDIES ON THE LANGUAGE OF GREEK TEXTS IN LINEAR B 

(1957) 

During excavations carried on by Evans in Crete in the first years of the 20th 
century a large number of clay tablets was found in Knossos. The tablets were 
inscribed with unknown signs. The signs were placed between horizontal lines 
and ran from the left hand to the right. This characteristic of the signs justifies the 
quite conventional name given to that writing, Linear Script. It was evident that 
the writing appeared in two variants, the difference consisting in the shape of the 
signs. One of these was named Linear A, the other Linear B. As the chronology 
of archaeological findings is more or less established, it was possible to determine 
that the inscriptions in Linear B from Knossos date back to the end of 15th century 
B.C., and the texts in Linear A are older, beginning in the 17th century B.C. 

The texts found in Knossos were not published until the year 1952. But even 
earlier some texts of the same kind were found in other localities in Greece, on the 
continent, namely in Pylos (in Messenia) from the end of the 13th century, in My- 
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cenae and in Thebes (very archaic, possibly dating back to the 16th century B.C.). 
In particular, in Pylos a large number of texts was found in Linear B. In this way 
the number of known inscriptions in Linear B is quite considerable: we have over 
3000 tablets from Knossos, over 1000 from Pylos and about 40 from Mycenae. 

There were several attempts at decipherment of these texts, but it was only the 
publication of the entire material that made it possible to attain what seems to be 
real progress in the matter. Today, the authoritative editions of these texts are the 
following: (1) for Knossos: E. Bennet, J. Chadwick, M. Ventris, The Knossos 
Tablets, London, 1956; (2) for Pylos: E. Bennett, The Pylos Tablets, Princeton, 
1955; (3) for Mycenae: E. Bennett, “The Mycenae Tablets,” Proceedings of the 
American Philosophical Society 97, 1953, pp. 422-470. Prior to these definitive 
publications, on the basis of provisional materials, two British scholars, M. Ventris 
and John Chadwick published an article announcing the decipherment of the 
previously unknown writing. This fundamental work is entitled: “Evidence for 
Greek Dialect in the Mycenaean Archives.” It was published in the Journal of 
Hellenic Studies, vol. 73, 1953, pp. 84-103. 

The work has been accepted in the scholarly world with enthusiasm, because 
it elucidated a great number of inscriptions in Linear B. The application of the 
key proposed by Ventris permitted scholars to decipher with more or less under¬ 
standing the whole stock of the inscribed material. Therefore the majority of schol¬ 
ars, especially linguists, subscribed to the opinion expressed by Ventris. The only 
scholar who made some serious reservations, which as a matter of fact concerned 
only the details of interpretation, was Vladimir Georgiev. As early as 1954 he pub¬ 
lished in Sofia his book entitled: Etat actuel de Vinterpretation des inscriptions 
creto-myceniennes. His reservations, however, were not adequately justified, so 
Georgiev himself revoked them and adhered to the commonly accepted interpre¬ 
tation. He gave expression to it in his publication: Lexique des inscriptions creto- 
myceniennes, Sofia, 1955. 

In the meantime the work of interpretation was carried on. This dealt with either 
individual texts or some groups of tablets related by features of similarity. Scholars 
from various countries participated in this detailed work, first of all the author 
of the decipherment, Ventris, who was in constant collaboration with Chadwick. 
An American scholar, Bennett, has greatly contributed to these studies by editing 
the publication of original texts. In France it was Lejeune; in Sweden Bjorck 
and Furumark; in Italy Pisani and Meriggi and a great number of others. Today 
the problem of texts in Linear B has its own abundant literature. 

In September 1956 M. Ventris was killed in a car accident. This represents a great 
loss for science, the more grievous since at the same time there was heard a serious 
voice questioning whether the discovery announced by Ventris was right. In the 
same British periodical, Journal of Hellenic Studies, in which the fundamental 
treatise of Ventris and Chadwick had appeared, an article was published by A. J. 
Beattie, entitled “M. Ventris’ Decipherment of the Minoan Linear B Script” (vol. 76, 
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1956, pp. 1-17). In this article the author makes an accurate analysis of the method 
and results of Ventris’ work and then denies their validity. In view of so decidedly 
formulated a refutation let us try to present first Ventris’ method of investigation, 
then the reservations made by Beattie, to pass on later to a strictly linguistic analysis 
of the texts. 

Linear B script is composed of 88 or 89 signs. Their number already indicates 
that this must be a syllabic script. The direction of writing is always from the left 
to the right. Groups of signs are separated by divisors. This enables us to suppose 
that they were meant to separate words. In this way some elements of decipherment 
were known in advance. It was also possible to affirm a high regularity of spelling. 
It was evident from the start that this was an inflexional language in which the 
inflexion of words was achieved by an alternation of endings. By means of the 
combination method it was possible to attain the reproduction of a kind of grammar 
by using only the written signs, but ignoring their phonetic value. The contents 
of the texts could also be guessed to a certain degree. The tablets contain short, 
mostly one-line-long notations ending in an ideogram and a number. The ideograms 
signify men, animals, particularly domestic animals, plants, metals, vessels, tools, 
etc. These ideographic signs facilitate, of course, the decipherment of the contents. 
On the other hand they bring to mind an assumption that the inscriptions concerned 
some lists connected with economic matters: with taxes due or paid, of charges or 
duties, inventories, etc. 

The phonetic interpretation of the signs studied externally in the way thus de¬ 
scribed was based on the theoretical probability as to what language might be ex¬ 
pected to have been used there. One of the chances, or at least an assumption, was 
that the tablets contained Greek texts. It was the more probable since texts in the 
same language and written by means of the same script had been found in various 
parts of the territory which later on came under Greek domination; hence not 
only in Crete, but also on the continent—in Pylos, Mycenae, Thebes. The research 
consisted in testing whether the hypothesis about the Greek character of the lan¬ 
guage would offer a chance for a consistent decoding of the texts as a whole. The 
statistical method was also involved here. That is, the frequency of occurrence 
of individual sounds in the Greek language was taken into account. It was observed, 
among other things, that syllables composed exclusively of one vowel appear with 
the highest frequency in the initial position of words. By reversing the observation, 
it was concluded that the signs that occur most frequently in initial position only 
must be signs signifying vowels. 

An attempt to substitute the Greek phonetic values for the signs of Linear B 
led to positive results. It was found that under this assumption such word forms 
are to be obtained which may be explained as being Greek. In this manner Ventris 
and Chadwick determined the value of 65 signs, while today Bennett gives a list 
of 69 (or 70) identified signs out of 88 or 89 found in the texts. Since by using this 
key texts were obtained that make sense, it seems that the decipherment was correct. 
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The linear B script was similar to that of Linear A, which was older than B. 
Records of it have been found only in Crete and in the islands of Melos and Thera. 
On the other hand, the Cyprian syllabic script that was still used in Cyprus in the 
fifth and fourth centuries B.C. is connected with the Linear A writing. It might 
be concluded from this, that the principles of syllabic spelling in Linear B were 
similar to those of the Cyprian script that is known to our scholars. The principles 
of the Cyprian syllabic writing are the following: 

(1) The words are separated by divisors (vertical line or less frequently a stop). 

(2) The signs stand either for one of the five vowels or for syllables composed 
of one consonant and one vowel (for example: ti, te, ta, to, tu). Thus, in the Cyprian 
writing there was no means of expressing a consonant cluster, except in two cases: 
ks and zd (that is 0. because the script had signs for ksa, kse and for za, zo. 

(3) As a result of the above, in the Cyprian spelling there occur signs for vowels 
that were not read: either medially in consonant clusters or finally following the 
final consonant, for instance the name IIpwTOTlfxco was spelt po-ro-to-ti-mo, and 
the conjunction xa<; 'xa" was spelt ka-se. 

(4) In spelling there was no discrimination of voiceless stops, voiced stops and 
aspirates. Consequently, what we denote today by ta or te, etc. meant in reality 
va, Sa, ha; ts, ty ), Sc, Stq, hs, hvj. For these reasons 65 signs are to be expected in 
the Cyprian script. Out of these, 55 signs are certified in the texts. 

(5) The geminates and the quantity of vowels were not denoted. 

(6) There was no way of designating spiritus lenis or asper. 

(7) Medially the nasal consonants were not written when preceding another 
consonant, thus, for example: a-to-ro-pe = avhpwTO. 

(8) In final positions the endings -n or -s were often omitted. 

All these features are orthographic traits, not those pertaining to the language. 
This may be deduced from Cyprian texts written by means of the Greek alphabet 
(they are in fact very rare), as well as from glosses transmitted by Greek gram¬ 
marians. 

This survey of the properties of Cyprian spelling was needed for the purpose 
of indicating what can be expected in the Linear B script if it really reflects the Greek 
language. Since the signs of Cyprian writing are related with those of Linear writ¬ 
ing (actually A), it may be expected that the principles of spelling will be similar, 
particularly in those elements which are inconvenient or unfit for the Greek lan¬ 
guage. Any change in the system might have been directed only towards facilitating 
its intelligibility or adapting it to the language. It is hardly likely that a more con¬ 
venient system will be replaced by a worse one. It must be taken into consideration 
that Cyprian texts are almost by one thousand years younger than the texts of 
Linear B. Consequently, an older script must be more archaic and less perfect than 
Cyprian writing. 

According to Ventris, Linear B writing consisted of signs for syllables, as it was 
in the Cyprian script: first, composed of one vowel only; second, composed of 
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a consonant and a vowel, hence for example, ti, te, ta, to, tu; third, two signs ex¬ 
ceptionally used to express two consonants and one vowel each: the signs: nwa, 
and pte. Almost the same difficulties occurred here that existed in the Cyprian 
script: (1) The consonant clusters were spelt as if they formed two syllables; thus 
a sign for a vowel was added though it was not pronounced, one syllable only being 
read, so, for example: ku-ru-so = ypucoc, ai-ka-sa-ma — od^x, that is Attic odyjri], 
etc. (2) Nasal consonants were not spelt in preconsonantal positions, nor were j, 
l, r, s, which means, that some elements of consonant clusters were omitted, for 
instance: po-me = 7toifXY)v, ka-ke-u = ya.Xy.zui;. (3) The final consonants in words 
were not spelt, so the spelling was, for example: tu-ka-te-re = huya-repsi;, po-me 
= 7toi[AY)v, pa-te = ramr/jp. (4) In spelling there was no means of distinguishing 
voiceless, voiced and aspirated stops, which means that they were spelt uniformly, 
for example, n, (3 and <p, with one very important exception: the voiced d was dis¬ 
tinguished from the voiceless t (that is Greek 8 and t ). (5) Of course, geminates 
and vowel quantity were not expressed. 

There were still other deficiencies not exhibited by the Cyprian writing: (1) The 
same sign was used for both l and r, hence there was written, e.g. a-ke-ro = ayysAo? 
parallel to i-je-re-ja — Ispsia (our transcription as r is, of course, conventional; 
in both cases it would as well be correct to write /). (2) Two or even three signs 
were used sometimes for the same syllable, namely: a and a 2 ; ai and ai 2 ; pa and 
pa 2 ; pu and pu 2 , ta and ta 2 \ ro and ro 2 , ra, ra 2 and ra 3 . (3) As j was not written 
in preconsonantal position, the diphthongs having j as their second element were 
spelt as normal vowels, for instance, po-me = iroijrqv. There was, however, a sign 
for ai that was used solely initially. 

The Linear B script often led to ambiguity. But there was a certain device which 
removed the ambiguity in a large measure. This was the additional use of ideograms 
which at once indicated what the text was about. These ideograms were not used 
any longer in the Cyprian writing. 

After this most sketchy characterizations of texts written in Linear B, let us 
pass to a presentation of those objections which Beattie raised concerning Ventris, 
interpretation. These objections may be subsumed in three main theses: first, accord¬ 
ing to the author mentioned, no visible progress has been made in the interpreta¬ 
tion of texts since the moment of the first publication by Ventris and Chadwick 
(in the year 1953) therefore the manner of decipherment is faulty; second, the method 
used by the British scholars did not lead to certain results, but at the most to ones 
that were probable; finally and third, the words decoded by Ventris are not similar 
to those of the Greek language and their interpretation is based on subjective feeling, 
not on objective, scientific evidence. 

It is our belief that these objections are not sufficient to impair the fundamental 
idea proposed by Ventris. 

First for what concerns the progress in interpretation. We must realize that an 
accurate publication of the Pylos texts appeared only toward the end of the year 
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1955, while that of the Knossos texts came out only in 1956. A new edition of the 
Mycenae texts has been announced, but not yet printed. And it is clear that the 
publication of texts is the first condition for any progress in their interpretation. 

Furthermore, it is necessary to indicate numerous elaborations of individual 
groups of texts which become gradually more and more intelligible, though there 
is still a long way to go before they may be recognized to be as intelligible as, for 
instance, the Cyprian inscription on the tablet from Idalion. It is not possible to 
enumerate here all the detailed works which discuss one text or another; moreover 
in Poland the great majority of them is inaccessible. As an example let us refer to 
the fact that Lejeune published a number of interpretations concerning the Pylos 
tablets in the Revue des Etudes Anciennes (58, 1956, pp. 5-41), where he explained 
a set of 19 tablets containing the lists of tributes; in the Revue de Philologie (30, 

1956, pp. 175-186) he gave a commentary on a set of 28 tablets containing the in¬ 
ventory of vehicles; Bennett published in the American Journal of Archaeology (60, 
1956, pp. 103-133) an analysis of 59 tablets containing the notes on properties of 
particular lots of land belonging to Pylos; Palmer published in the periodical Minos 
(4, 1956, pp. 120-145) five longer texts (containing a dozen or so of lines each) 
concerning military preparations for the defense of Pylos; finally Ventris and Chad¬ 
wick published a selection of about 300 texts with translations and glosses under 
the title Documents in Mycenaean Greek (Cambridge, 1956). The progress made, 
in comparison to the state represented by the fundamental article of Ventris and 
Chadwick, is considerable. New investigations have not introduced any changes in¬ 
to the principal conceptions formulated in 1953, but they have largely supplemented 
them. 

Passing now to the degree of probability of the proposed interpretations it is 
necessary to recall, first of all, that undoubted certainty as to the correctness of 
decipherment could be supplied only by texts written parallel in Linear B and in 
the alphabet of the classical period. As yet there have not been found any texts of 
such a character. Of course, we appeal only to probability, but the probability in 
this instance is considerable. It follows first of all from the fact that the proposed 
results are in agreement with what could be expected in this instance. That is to 
say, it is highly probable that texts scattered over large areas of Greece in the 13th 
and 12th centuries B.C. will turn out to be Greek. Also the contents of a major 
part of them can easily be established on the basis of ideograms and exterior qualities 
of the inscriptions. Beattie raises another objection, namely, that each sign may be 
interpreted in many various ways, thus, for example, the sign ka may have 70 va¬ 
rious phonetic values (e.g. ka, ga, kha; ka, ga, kha; k, g, kh; nka, nka, nk). The 
objection is well founded, but is irrelevant for the evaluation of decipherment. 
It would suffice to recall that the Cyprian writing as late as in the fourth century 
B.C. had almost as many ambiguities as the Linear B script. In this respect, there¬ 
fore, the decipherment of Linear B is not less reliable than the commonly accepted 
decipherment of the Cyprian writing. 
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Finally, the objection that the decipherment by Ventris and his followers results 
in words not similar to Greek ones is justified only at first sight. It is true that the 
list of words transcribed, for instance, from Bennett’s publication of Pylos texts, 
contains forms not obviously related to the Greek language. Sometimes even in 
fully comprehensible texts there are words in a form for which we are not able to 
reproduce Greek counterparts. Thus, for example, in the inventory of vehicles in 
Pylos worked out by Lejeune, the word we-je-ke-a 2 is repeated many times. It signifies 
‘in good state, fit for use’ (nominative neuter plural, applied to wheels of vehicles), 
but we have no equivalent for it in Greek from later texts. It is also worth remember¬ 
ing in this context that very similar difficulties are encountered in Cyprian texts 
written in syllabic script, though today their interpretation raises no doubts what¬ 
ever. So, for instance, in the tablet from Idalion there occurs the present passive 
participle i-ki-ma-me-no-se, accusative masculine plural with the meaning ‘wounded’. 
But whether it should be pronounced lypapivoi; or i xfxapivop, is impossible to 
ascertain, because this verb is not known elsewhere. So, without questioning the 
statement that the difficulties in interpretation are considerable, it must be remarked 
nevertheless that they are not insurmountable. 

Following this course of reasoning we come to a final conclusion that the objec¬ 
tions raised by Beattie are not so serious as to cause us to abandon the achievements 
previously attained by Ventris. We are of the opinion that Ventris’ decipherment 
leads to a reproduction of texts satisfactorily intelligible and transmitting contents 
that are satisfactorily probable, so that they may be accepted as correct. 

Now, assuming that Ventris’ interpretation is right, we must present the state 
of linguistic investigations carried out on texts interpreted philologically. 

Since the first publication by Ventris and Chadwick it has been evident that the 
Greek texts written in Linear B exhibit a number of extremely archaic features. 
Let us recall the most important of them. 

In the field of phonetics first of all it is necessary to mention that the labialized 
velar consonants inherited from the Primitive Indo-European language were still 
retained as separate phonemes and were spelt by means of a separate letter. This 
feature is important for the following reason. In all hereto known Greek dialects 
this phoneme had disappeared, falling together with t, 8 or with 7t, (3, or with the 
respective aspirates, as is to be seen, for example, in classical t Ic, = Latin quis, 
(Bodvco corresponding to Latin venio, etc. So, we find here, e.g., e-qe-ta = stctixi, 
e-ke-qe = iyzi ts, cf. Latin -que; qo-u-ko-ro = pouxoXoi, nominative plural, cf. 
Old Indian gaus ‘ox, cow’. This archaism had not been attested in any Greek text 
hitherto known. 

The consonant u, that is f, is retained in general wherever it is to be expected, 
for example, in i-je-ro-wo-ko — EspoFopyo?; to-ko-so-wo-ko = Toi-ofiopyoi, no¬ 
minative plural; ku-ru-so-wo-ko = ypoaofopyol, nominative plural; ka-ra-wi-po-ro 
= xXaftipopop; ke-ra-me-we = xspair/jfs?, nominative plural; di-we = AiFei, da¬ 
tive singular, e-ra-wa = sAaifa ; wa-na-ka = Faval;, etc. This archaism was not 
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transmitted from a very distant past, because f in various dialects was retained down 
to the definitely historical period, and the late one at that. 

The consonant cluster ns was probably well preserved, as may be deduced from 
the spelling e-e-si = ssvctl ‘[they] are’. Otherwise it would have been difficult to 
explain the spelling e-e, because the long vowels were not marked by means of 
geminating the letters. The ns cluster was retained down to late periods in the Thessal¬ 
ian and Arcadian dialects, also in some later dialects, as in the Argolidian dialect 
and in Gortina in Crete. 

As a curiosity the word form a-to-po-qo — xp-voxonoi, nominative plural ‘bakers’, 
must be mentioned. In it the changes that occurred later are not yet visible. They 
were probably introduced when the syllable -k#o- had already been changed into 
-7To- and when there arose the form apT07ro7ioi; (it is preserved in this—probably 
dialectal—form by the grammarian Phrynichos in the second century A.D.), whence 
by way of dissimilation apToxo7to<; (as has been explained by Schwyzer, Griechische 
Grammatik, vol. I, p. 298). 

In the area of inflexion in Linear texts an almost complete lack of verbal augment 
is quite striking. It is true that there are few verbal forms in the texts, but those 
present appear mostly without any augment: do-ke = sScoxs, wi-de = eiSs, qi-ri- 
ja-to = zizpixxo, de-ka-sa-to = eSe^a-ro. There are also, but very few in number, 
some augmented forms. Quite certain is the form a-pe-do-ke = dbt-eScoxe (from 
Pylos) parallel to the form without any augment a-pu-do-ke = dmo-Soxe (from 
Knossos). Perhaps the form a-pe-e-ke (from Pylos) = Homeric a<p£v)xs, Attic dcpyjxs 
was also augmented. These are, however, exceptional and not very numerous in¬ 
stances. As is well known, Homer still used the augment only optionally. 

In the genetive singular of nouns with stems in -o- there appeared constantly the 
ending - 010 -: ka-ra-wi-po-ro-jo = xXaficpopo'.o, do-e-ro-jo = SoeXoio, Di-wo-nu-so- 
jo = Aifovucroio, etc. This formation, well known from Homer, was retained up 
to the Classical period in the Thessalian dialect (for example, TcoXsjxoio, Inscr. 
Gr. IX 2, 511). It is difficult to decide whether it ought to be regarded in Linear 
texts as an archaism or a dialectal feature. 

In the area of syntax it is worth remembering that the article never occurred in 
the texts here discussed; in Homer also the use of an article was only incipient. 

Let us, finally, quote one detail concerning vocabulary. The only copulative 
conjunction here is -qe corresponding to Homeric -re. Consequently, there does 
not exist the conjunction that became widely used later, namely xal nor any of 
the variants of this conjunction, that is xa, xa?, etc. 

On the other hand some characteristic general Greek innovations are evident here. 

There occurs the prothetic vowel in words beginning with a liquid consonant: 
we find it in the adjective e-re-u-te-ro = cXsifi-spoi; as compared with Latin liber, 
as well as in e-ru-ta-ra-pi = spufi-paipi. 

Earlier aspirated consonants occur in voiceless form, that is to say the Indo- 
European bh, dh, gh appear as ph, th, kh. This can be confirmed in the correspond- 
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ence dh = t (the notations of p and k do not distinguish the voiced and voiceless 
variants) as it is found in the just quoted forms e-re-u-te-ro = eXsuD-epo*; and e-ru- 
ta-ra-pi — epu9-pa<pi. 

Intervocalic s in the Greek language disappeared. The same can be found in 
the Knossos texts, for example: e-e-si ‘[they] are’ = es(v)<n, that is *esenti ; i-je-re- 
ja = lepeia from the stem iser -; i-ja-te = Mz-qp from the stem isa-, etc. Also the 
initial s in prevocalic position disappeared: e-qe-ta = knezai, cf. Latin sequor, etc. 

The velar labialized consonants lost their labialization in the neighbourhood of 
u: qo-u-ko-ro = (HouxoXoi, nominative plural, where -ko- is derived from -k~o-, 
cf. cdnoXoi. 

In spite of these visible archaisms the language of the Linear texts is not the 
Primitive Greek language. It has some clearly dialectal features. In some respects 
certain dialects known to have existed in the Classical period are more archaic than 
this one dating from the 15th or 13th century B.C. This makes us consider the ques¬ 
tion of the relation of this dialect to other Greek dialects. 

One important feature distinguishing individual Greek dialects from one another 
is the uneven development of the group ti. As is well known, all the Greek dialects 
may be devided into two groups: the dialects of the earlier wave of Greek invasions 
and those of the later wave. To the earlier group belong: (1) Ionic dialects with 
Attic, (2) the Aeolic dialects, (3) the Arcadian-Cyprian dialects. To the later group 
belong: (1) the Doric dialects, (2) the so-called North-Western dialects. The most 
evident difference between the dialects belonging to the earlier group and those 
belonging to the later one is the manner of treating the combination ti: in the earlier 
dialects ti was transformed into si, while in the later ones it was retained without 
any changes. As a typical example may be quoted the Tarentian (Doric) 'iymzi 
= Ionic-Attic ’iyouai, third person plural. In the language of the Linear texts there 
is everywhere si, e.g, e-e-si = ee(v)cn ‘[they] are’, cf. Phocian bni (found as well 
in Laconia and the island of Rhodes; similarly in Boeotia); di-do-si = Si8o(v)cn, 
Classical SiSoxai; e-ko-si = syp(y)ai; a-pu-do-si = dutoSocnp, etc. Hence this is 
a dialect belonging to the earlier group, which was connected with the Ionic-Attic, 
Aeolian (the Lesbian dialect has si) and Arcadian-Cyprian groups of dialects. This, 
besides, could be expected in advance. 

Instead of «tio- we find daru- in the texts, for example in a-pu-do-si = xnoSoou;. 
The same form <xnu was known in the Lesbian, Thessalian, Arcadian and Cyprian 
dialects, but it never appeared in the Ionic-Attic dialects. Instead of mxpx there 
occurred pa-ro (many times). In compound words formed with the numeral ‘four’ there 
occurred qe-to-ro, for instance, qe-to-ro-po-pi = TSTp67to(8)cpi, and not vsxpa- (e.g., 
in T£Tpa.7T:oup). Also this alteration of pa into po was not known in the Ionic-Attic 
dialects, but it occurred in the Aeolian dialects (for instance in Thessalian TOTpoeT7)pi- 
8a with usTpo- as in the just quoted form qe-to-ro-). In the Arcadian and Cyprian 
dialects there were also traces of this alteration, for example in Arcadian TSTopTop, 
in the expression Aio? Svop7rao; from Cyprian Hesychius has quoted the form 
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iTTpoTOr affTpauT]. riacpioi. At any rate here are the indications where the relations 
of the language used in the Linear texts are to be looked for: on the one hand in 
the Aeolian dialects, and on the other, in the Arcadian-Cyprian dialects, probably 
with the exclusion of the Ionic-Attic dialects. 

The texts written in Linear B are connected with the Aeolian dialects, or to be 
more precise—with the Thessalian dialects, as evidenced by the use of the preposi¬ 
tion p,£Ta (and not toSoc, as is found in Arcadian). As far as the preposition po-si 
is concerned, or the prefix pos-, it had its equivalents both in Aeolian (Thessalian 
and Boeotian tcotl) and in Arcadian-Cyprian ( hoq ). On the other hand, the texts 
in Linear B were linked with the Arcadian dialect by the medial endings -toi, -vtoi 
instead of the commonly used -Tat, -vrat; they are seen in the third person plural 
future e-so-to = seraovTot and in e-u-ke-to-qe = su^erol ts. The Arcadian forms 
are quoted by Bechtel, Die griechischen Dialekte, vol. I, p. 370, for instance: Ictstol 
(Mantineia), StaStxancovTot, etc. 

The above survey of dialectal features is obviously quite incomplete and does 
not allow us to determine at present the precise relationship of the Linear text dialect 
with one or another Greek dialect. It is clear, however, that the connections with 
the Arcadian-Cyprian dialects must be mainly taken into consideration, perhaps 
also with the Aeolic dialects. 

The main effort of philological studies is directed today towards the identifica¬ 
tion of single words in the Linear texts and comparing them with Greek words 
known from other sources. It is not possible to present these studies in detail. Every 
treatise contains a number of new interpretations which gradually explain the stock 
of words existing during the Mycenaean period. Let us recall that today we have 
at our disposal several works summarizing the results previously attained. They are 
the following publications: (1) V. Georgiev, Lexique des inscriptions creto-mycenien- 
nes, Sofia, 1955 with supplements published in 1956; (2) P. Meriggi, Glossario miceneo 
Minoico B, Torino, 1956; (3) J. Chadwick, L. R. Palmer, M. Ventris, Studies in 
Mycenaean Inscriptions and Dialect 1953-1955, London, 1956. In addition, almost 
every month is marked by new interpretations so that the state of research in this 
respect is constantly fluctuating. 

Finally, a question arises: what are now the most urgent tasks in the field of 
studies concerning the Linear texts. Without doubt, these must be strictly philolog¬ 
ical studies. First of all the texts must be published (the texts from Mycenae have not 
yet been fittingly published). Then they must be subjected to philological inter¬ 
pretation. This is hardly an easy task considering the complicated spelling used in 
the script of Linear B. Only when the material is philologically analyzed in the above 
way may we draw some conclusions as to the state of the Greek language in the 15th— 
13th centuries B.C. In the present state of our knowledge any attempt to make 
a precise description of the language would be premature. 

It must be mentioned in addition that attempts have been undertaken to decipher 
texts written in the Linear A script. The difficulties are much greater here than 
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with Linear B, because the number of texts is very limited. An attempt at decipher¬ 
ing some signs on the basis of their similarity to Linear B was made by Georgiev 
in his Lexique in 1955. In the year 1957 he published two more treatises: (1) Le 
dechiffrement des inscriptions cretoises en lineaire A; (2) La position du dialecte 
cretois des inscriptions en lineaire A. Georgiev sees here likewise a Greek dialect, 
which differs somewhat from the Knossos dialect appearing in the Linear B. Accord¬ 
ing to Georgiev, who—in turn—is based on the treatise by A. Furumark: Linear 
A, Berlin, 1956 (not known to us), the texts in Linear A contain 323 different words 
(appellatives and proper names) out of which 250 occur only once. These words, 
according to Georgiev, may be decoded as Greek ones, but their interpretation is 
still quite uncertain and does not allow us to draw any precise conclusions. 


13. CURRENT PROBLEMS CONCERNING THE LANGUAGE OF THE GREEK LINEAR 

TEXTS 

(1958) 

I 

The decipherment of texts written in Linear B script enables scholars to shift 
the initial period of the history of the Greek language to the middle of the second 
millenium B.C. It was possible to determine at once that the language of these 
oldest Greek inscriptions exhibits all the essential properties of this branch of Indo- 
European languages. All of the common Greek innovations are already here visible. 
Let it suffice to mention such phonetic features 1 ’ as vocalic prothesis in the position 
preceding liquid consonants: e-re-u-te-ro PY Na 248, i.e. sXsu&spov; normal use of 
short o instead of a in the conjugation of the verb with the root *do -: di-do-si PY 
Ma 365, i.e. *818ov<ri; disappearence of intervocalic and initial s, as in e-e-si ‘[they] 
are’ KN Ai 63..., i.e. es(v)<u, e-qe-ta KN Es 821, i.e. ins Tat (nominative plural); 
devoicing of aspirates visible in the transcription of & by means of t and not d, 
e.g. in e-ru-ta-ra MY Ge 602, i.e. spofrpa (nominative singular feminine); optional 
transformation of initial {- into £-, as in the words: £uy6v in Pylos in the compound 
e-wi-su-zu-ko Ya 404; 482; ze-u-ke-u-si PY Fn 50; 1192: cf. Greek ^suyop, ^suyvupu; 
ze-so-me-no PY Un 267 (dative singular future participle) along with Greek £eoco, 
etc. Also in the field of inflexion 2 ’ such characteristic Greek innovations can be 
detected as the use of the ending -5co in the genitive singular of the inflexion of 
masculine nouns with the stem in -a-, for example a-ma-ru-ta-o PY En 609, that is 
*Amaruntao-, also the optional occurrence of augment, for instance in a-pe-do-ke 

1) E. Risch, Etudes Myceniennes. Actes du colloque international sur les textes myceniens 1956, 
Paris, 1956, p. 167; J. Safarewicz, “Odcyfrowanie tekstow greckich w pismie linearnym B,” Meander 
X, 1955, pp. 141ff. (in this volume article 11, pp. 67-77). 

2) Risch, Etudes Myceniennes, p. 167. 
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PY Gn 1184, that is dbt-eScoxs, parallel to do-ke KN Ws 1707, that is Scoxs, etc. 

It has also been roughly determined what are the dialectal relationships of the 
language investigated: there have been indications of a link particularly with the 
group of Arcadian-Cyprian dialects, possibly also with the Ionic dialects 3) . 

In addition to these general problems, and some probably already solved there 
are many detailed questions not yet answered. We shall devote our survey to these 
questions. We shall not make any attempt at solving them. We shall simply present 
a summation of the existing difficulties and point out the necessity for studying 
them. 


II 

1. The first problem of this kind is to determine what in the Linear inscriptions 
represents the specific phonetic features of the period concerned, and what is merely 
an imperfect graphic image embodying a phonetic image different from that man¬ 
ifested in spelling. This problem is mostly connected with the method of interpre¬ 
tation of texts and it must be presented in more detail. 

We must consider here two different points of view. Basing ourselves—as should 
be done in any scientific method—on recorded facts, we must state that there is 
a considerable difference between Linear orthography and the Greek language 
known from a later period. The Linear texts have signs expressing almost solely 
syllables composed either of one vowel alone, or of a combination of one consonant 
with one vowel (that is to say signs like: a, e, i, etc. or ka, ke, ki, etc.). On the other 
hand, the Greek language, as we know it from a later period, for instance from 
Homer, had within its system far more differentiated syllables: a large number of 
them ended in a consonant, and what is more, some of them had a consonant cluster 
initially. A question is raised in this connection: did the Linear writing render truly 
the contemporary linguistic phenomena or did it embody a language similar to the 
classical one. Both interpretations have had their advocates. 

In the former case, that is under the assumption that whatever is written must 
be interpreted precisely as it has been written 4 ’, the explanation is to be looked for 
in a difference in the language structure. This means that there must be an attempt 
to explain why the Greek language of the Linear texts differs considerably in respect 
to the structure of its syllables from the language in its later period. 

In the latter case, that is under the assumption that the language in the Mycenaean 
period did not radically differ from the language known from later texts 5 ’, it is 
necessary to explain why so extraordinary a spelling was used for writing down 
the Greek language. 

3) Risch, op. cit., p. 172. 

4) V. Georgiev, Etudes Myceniennes, p. 174 and many times in other works; C. Jlypte, (S. Luria), 
H3 mk h KyjibTypa MHKeHeKOH rpeniiH, Moscow, 1957. 

5> M. Ventris, J. Chadwick, Documents in Mycenaean Greek, Cambridge, 1956, together with 
all other scholars. 
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The problem, therefore, is reduced to a statement as to which explanation is 
the more plausible: either the supposition about unusual changes that must have 
taken place in the Greek of that period, or the supposition about the imperfection 
of the script which, such being the case, would not have been adapted to the require¬ 
ments of the Greek language. 

Out of the two hypotheses the latter one is, undoubtedly, the more plausible, 
i.e. one which assumes that the linear writing did not render precisely the phonetic 
state of the Greek language. We shall not present the facts in detail 6) ; let us only 
mention the following. First, the syllabic Cyprian writing used as late as the fourth 
century B.C. exhibits almost all those properties which are characteristic of the 
Linear B writing. In this case, however, we have a certainty that it comprised a lan¬ 
guage system that was really the same as the Greek language of the Classical period. 
Second, the Linear syllabic writing was not invented by the Greeks. It was created 
at first for some other language unknown to us today, which might have had a phono¬ 
logical structure quite different from Greek. Third, the fluctuations in spelling, 
as for instance, a-ke-ti-ri-ja KN Ai 739, that is ayerpia along with a-ke-ti-ra 2 PY 
Aa 815, etc., indicate beyond all doubt that the Linear writing did not render accu¬ 
rately the manner of pronouncing the language. 

Though the problem has not yet been solved in a way acceptable to all scholars, 
the probability speaks for the following explanation: the Greek language of the My¬ 
cenaean period did not radically differ from the condition known to us from later 
records. The unusual spelling ought to be regarded as the property of the writing, 
and not as the reflection of facts about a living language. 

2. In close connection with the above mentioned question there is the problem 
of distinguishing and non-distinguishing the voicing in consonants which appear 
in the language of Linear texts. In the Indo-European period this differentiation 
existed, as is known, only within the range of plosive consonants (because the only 
spirant then existing, s, did not possess its voiced counterpart, while all sonants 
as well as vowels lacked their voiceless equivalents). The differentiation between 
voiced and voiceless plosive consonants as separate phonemes was retained in the 
Greek language of the Classical period. So, there is no reason to suppose it did 
not exist in the Mycenaean period. Though the Linear script did not distinguish 
the pairs of phonemes b and p, g and k, gV and kV, the Cyprian syllabic writing 
likewise lacked this distinction, just as it did not distinguish between the non-as- 
pirated and aspirated consonants; hence, e.g., the sign pa may express Greek tox, (3oc, 
and 9 a. This property of the Linear B writing is therefore not surprising. There 
is no doubt, either, that the spelling in this case did not reflect the actual manner 
of pronunciation. 

On the other hand, another difficulty is raised by the fact that there exists an 


6) Cf. J. Safarewicz, “Stan badan nad jezykiem tekstow greckich w pismie linearnym B” (in 
this volume article 12, pp. 77-87). 
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explicit difference in spelling between the voiced consonant d and the voiceless 
consonant t : there exist signs ta (59; ta 2 66), te (4), ti (37), to (5), tu (69) parallel 
with da (1), de (45), di (7), do (14), du (51) 7) . It must therefore be explained why 
in this case, and only in this one, the opposition of voiced and voiceless phonemes 
has been taken into account, while in other cases the opposition was ignored. Nor 
was it reflected in the syllabic Cyprian writing. Two hypotheses have been suggested 
in this connection. 

The author of one of them is S. Luria who, in his book H3bik h nyjibTypa mh- 
KeHCKOH TpeitHH (Language and Culture of Mycenaean Greece, Moscow, 1957, pp. 
49-53), tried to prove that the signs da, de, di, do, du ought to be pronounced with X, 
as the initial consonant. He expressed the opinion that the consonant d in the lan¬ 
guage of Linear B texts was transformed into C That was the justification for its 
being recorded by a sign other than the voiceless t. This hypothesis, however, does 
not have any adequate foundation. Luria bases his conjecture on the known fact 
that in the archaic inscriptions in the Eleian dialect of the sixth or fifth century 
B.C. the sound d was rendered by the letter X, and was interpreted as a voiced spirant 
d. But this parallel is of no avail on two reasons. First, in| the Eleian dialect the old X, 
changed into d. Hence, it is no wonder that there may be a confusion between X 
and <5 which were levelled in their pronunciation. This levelling, however, ultimately 
yielded d, not £ 8) 9 . Second, the Eleian dialect belongs to the North-Western group, 
that is to a later Greek stratum with which the language of the Linear texts has no 
relationship. So, if there were any convergence between these two dialects, it must 
be purely accidental. 

Much more likely is the hypothesis proposed by Ventris and Chadwick 9 '. They 
assumed that the Pre-Greek language for which the Linear script was created had 
two kinds of dental consonants, perhaps differing in their place of articulation. 
This difference did not have a phonological counterpart in the Greek language. 
Thus, these signs could be used for rendering other phonological differences not 
known in the Pre-Greek language, in this case the distinction between voiced and 
voiceless stops. This hypothesis is the more plausible since all the signs for syllables 
containing t or d in the B script have their equivalents in the A script, which is cer¬ 
tainly older than the B script. This, of course, does not settle the question as to what 
was the phonetic value of the respective signs in the A writing. 

The problem is, however, not fully explained. It is necessary to elucidate further 
why in the Cyprian syllabic writing there was no distinction between the consonants 
t and d, though in the Linear B writing, older by one thousand years, the distinction 
did exist. Once more we must resort to a hypothesis. That is, the Cyprian writing 
is derived not from that of Linear B, but from Linear A. Perhaps the A script 


7) Cf. M. Lejeune, “Mycenien da-ma\du-ma «intendant»,” Minos V, 1957, pp. 130-148. 

8) M. Lejeune, Traite de phonetique grecque, Paris, 1947, p. 47, note 1. 

9) Ventris and Chadwick, op. cit., p. 70. 
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made no distinction of this kind 10) . Since, however, the sound value of the signs in 
the A script is not known, the hypothesis, though plausible, has not been proven. 

3. Another problem raising still further difficulties is the question of the de¬ 
velopment of labialized velar consonants. As is known, the Greek language inherited 
from Primitive Indo-European a separate series of velar plosive consonants whose 
articulation was accompanied by the simultaneous rounding of the lips: k 1 - 1 , g l ~ l , 
g’- l h. These consonants disappeared in the course of time in the Greek language, 
yielding, in accordance with phonetic conditions, and unevenly in various dialects, 
the labial consonants tt, (3, tp, dental -r, 8, ft or velar x, y, y. The differences observ¬ 
able in the dialects indicate that the change must have been a late one. In the texts 
of Linear writing these consonants were denoted by separate signs that are now 
transcribed as qa, qe, qi, qo. Regardless of what was the phonetic realization of 
these sounds, they constituted separate phonemes at that time. This is one of char¬ 
acteristic archaisms in the language of these texts. So, for instance: 

re-qo-me-no = Xemopevov KN As 1517, 1; 

qo-u-ko-ro = (3ouxoXo<; PY An 18, 9, etc. 

In some cases, however, there occurs instead of the expected labialized velar 
consonant another one, mostly labial. The sign pa is always used in the word tox<;, 
both in texts from Pylos and from Knossos, for example: pa-te = roxv-re? KN B 1055, 
9; pa-sa = 7raaa KN G 820, 1, etc. 111 In other cases there is some fluctuation: in 
the name o-pa-wo-ne-ja KN Fh 339 appearing along with o-qa-wo-ni PY Fn 324, 
16; in the same inscription from Pylos there is twice qe-re-qo-ta-o, and once pe-re- 
qo-ta En 659. In the inscriptions from Pylos there is a variant ra-pi-ti-ra 2 Ab 555 
beside ra-qi-ti-ra 2 Ab 356, ra-qi-ti-ra 2 -o Ad 667. The question is raised, how to 
explain these irregularities. 

A hypothesis has been put forward that the fluctuations in spelling reflect the 
intermediate phase of transition from the old to the new system with disappearance 
of labialized consonants 12 ’. This supposition encounters various obstacles. First, 
those of a chronological nature: the notations with p instead the expected q appear 
already in Knossos, that is to say towards the end of the 15th century. Now, in the 
Pylos inscriptions dating from the end of the 13th century, the state is the same as 
in the inscriptions from Knossos. It is hardly possible for an intermediate stage in 
the development of a phonological system to last so long—at least 200 years. 
Georgiev supposes that there was a dialectal difference between Knossos and Pylos 13 ’. 
In Pylos the change might have been realized later than in Knossos. But this hypo¬ 
thesis lacks foundation. The other difficulty consists in an unexpected result of the 
change. The transformation of labialized consonants in a position preceding front 

10) Cf. E. Grumach, Bemerkungen zu M. Ventris-J. Chadwick: “Evidence for Greek Dialect 
in the Mycenaean Archives,” Orientalistische Literatur Zeitung LII, 1957, p. 298 with literature. 

11) Cf. Georgiev, op. cit., pp. 56 ff. 

12) Ventris-Chadwick, op. cit., p. 81; Georgiev, op. cit., pp. 56 ff. Luria, op. cit., pp. 100 ff. 

13) Etudes Myceniennes, p. 59. 
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vowels should have resulted in dental consonants, as it was in Attic t< *k&is. 
Here, however, the fluctuation q : p occurs also before front vowels: pe-: qe-. Thus, 
the problem has not yet been solved. It requires a detailed study of full materials 
both from Knossos and from Pylos. 

4. The development of u, i.e. of digamma, also presents some difficulties. Thissound 
is noted in the Linear texts in almost all places where it is to be expected. It is a 
situation agreeing with what is to be expected, because the disappearance of F 
is a late phenomenon in the Greek dialects. In a number of cases F was retained up 
to definitely historic times. Thus, we find in the Linear texts a frequent use of signs 
for wa, we, wi, wo, for example: 
wa-na-ka = aval; KN Vc 73, PY Na 334 ... 
we-ka-ta = epyaTou ‘draught (oxen)’, KN C 59 ... 
wi-ri-za = p^oc, KN OdM 26, PY Un 249 ... 
wo-i-ko-de = olxovSe, KN As 1519. 

In some cases, however, the consonant is not spelt and these cases offer diffi¬ 
culties in interpretation. Sometimes the lack of digamma is easy to explain. 

(a) One group of deviations was convincingly explained by Ch. Stang 14) . That 
is, along with nouns in -cup which contain stems in -eu-, there occur derivatives 
either with the retained -w- or without that consonant. So, on the one hand, pa- 
si-re-wi-ja = [iaaOdfia. (KN K 875, PY Fn 50...) from pacnAsuq, on the other 
hand i-je-re-ja = iepsia (KN Fp 1..., PY Ac 303...) from tepsuq, etc. This fluctua¬ 
tion is explained here by reason of derivation, but not phonetically. Namely, beside 
the suffix -jfl- there existed the suffix -ija- (disyllabic). In the use of these two 
variants of the suffix there occurred a morphological regulation, that is to say that 
in adjectival formations the longer variant was in general use, whereas in nouns—the 
shorter one. Hence, in adjectival pa-si-re-wi-ja there appeared the group -wi-ja, 
while in the nominal i-je-re-ja there was the group -via. The consonantal cluster 
-wi- underwent the process of assimilation, yielding -H- spelt as -_/-. 

(b) Another case is represented by the word spelt qo-o which is interpreted as 

*gUons (accusative plural). That is, the word (3oup contained the diphthong -ou-, 
hence F is to be expected in its inflexion. This case was explained by E. Risch 15) 
as the so-called scriptio plena of the accusative plural form, i.e. It is known 

that nouns with their stem in a long diphthong had in the accusative singular a form 
with disappearance of the second element of the diphthong. Homer had an accu¬ 
sative singular (3«v, which was specialized in the meaning of ‘a shield made of 
ox’s hide’. As the final consonantal element was not spelt in the Linear texts, there¬ 
fore qo-o probably represented *gUons. 

There are, however, some cases of a lack of F that we are not able to explain 
in our present state of knowledge. We must limit our considerations here to reg- 

14 Ch. Stang, “Quelques remarques sur le systeme consonantique du grec commun,” Symbolae 
Osloenses XXXIII, 1957, pp. 27-36. 

15 Cf. Documents, p. 207. 
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istering these cases in the expectation of their later elucidation. They are the fol¬ 
lowing instances: 

(a) Some proper names 16) : "Hpa spelt as e-ra PY Tn 316 (quoted along with 
di-we, dative singular i.e. Ad); previously this name was explained as *serua-, but 
the Attic form with -a, and not with -•/], brought to mind the supposition that there 
was no digamma there. nooetSwv spelt po-se-da-o PY Es 653, KN X 5560, etc., 
po-si-da-i-jo PY Tn 316, etc.; later notations with F are also known: IloTsiSafcov 17) . 
•Ptov, a locality in Messenia, spelt ri-jo PY An 1; the fact that the word begins 
with r- (without the prothetic vowel) permits us to suppose the existence of the 
consonant u- before r-\ but another consonant could stand in this place, for example 
s-. The etymology of proper names is never sure, so the lack of F in these names 
does not raise any essential difficulties. 

(b) Common words: ava£ was as a rule spelt wa-na-ka, for example KN Vc 73, 
PY Na 334, and so on. Once it was written a-na-ka-te PY UN 219, 7 (dative singu¬ 
lar); probably it is the same word, svexa spelt e-ne-ka KN As 821, PY Ae 298, 
etc.: as compared with Ionic etvsxa, Aeolian evvsxa, the word is interpreted as 
# svFsxa. o-no ‘price, payment’ KN Fh 347, PY An 724, etc., that is cbvoc derived 
probably from *Foavo-i;. o-ro-me-no PY Ae 134, cf. Homeric tnl opovxat ‘they 
guard, watch over something’; in this verb either the root *uer- was sought for, 
as in Old-High-German war a ‘attention’, or the root *ser-, as in Latin servare ; 
in view of the lack of F in the Linear texts the resemblance to Latin is rather to be 
assumed, ra-pte PY An 172, etc., feminine ra-pi-ti-ra 2 PY Ab 555 ‘tailor’; e-ra- 
pe-me-na 'sppaji.ii.swj’ from Greek pimco ‘I sew’ which can be derived from the 
root *uerp-. 

These and other similar common words raise, therefore, difficulties that have 
not yet been solved. To suppose the disappearance of F in so early a period 
seems to be hardly probable, or else, to individual words must be given explana¬ 
tions different from those offered previously. 

5. The sound that is now transcribed as £ often appears in the Linear texts. 
Its derivation is normally clear, and generally the same as in the Classical language 18) . 
But, in addition, it appeared several times also in such contexts where it was not 
used in the Classical language. That is, in the spelling there is to be found a vacil¬ 
lation ke : ze 19) . There are such instances as the following: 

a-ze-ti-ri-ja KN Ap 694, etc. as contrasted with a-ke-ti-ri-ja KN Ai 739, PY Aa 
85, probably aysrpta ‘nurse’; 

ze-i-ja-ka-ra-na PY Xa 70 as contrasted with ke-i-ja-ka-ra-na PY Nn 228, 3: 


16) Cf. Documents, p. 172; 289. 

17) From Corinth; E. Schwyzer, Griechische Grammatik, p. 560, 8; F. Bechtel, Griechische 
Dialekte II, p. 248. 

18> J. Chadwick, Etudes Myceniennes, pp. 83-91. 

l9 ) W. S. Allen, “Some Problems of Palatalization in Greek,” Lingua 7, 1957/1958, pp. 113-133. 
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the name of a place that has been identified beyond doubt; in both cases the reference 
was to the same locality. 

It is most certain that similar variants of spelling occur in other cases that have 
not been well determined. There arises the problem, therefore, how to explain this 
instability in spelling. 

It must be inferred that the sound concerned was pronounced as g. If assibila- 
tion had already taken place, then the confusion of g and £ would be improbable, 
and particularly improbable would be the later return to g. As the same sign was 
used for representing in writing that £ which was derived from g + i, gtf + j, d + j, 
it must be supposed that at that time those combinations yielded g as their result. 
This g, in its turn, was later transformed into C The problem lies in finding an 
explanation why in some cases there occurred a return to g, while in other cases £ 
remained fixed. The explanation for this may be sought in the phonologic system 
of the Greek language. 

The point is that between g derived from g + e, as in a-ze-ti-ri-ja, and g formed 
from the groups g + i, etc., as in me-zo KN Ak 610, that is in later ps^wv, [xst^cov, 
there were two differences: 

(a) g derived from groups containing iota occurred in positions preceding any 
vowel, not only front ones, as in wo-ze PY Ep 617, etc., cf. Greek spSco, pe£<o, but 
also preceding non-front vowels, as in wo-zo-me-no KN So 0433, to-pe-za KN 
V 280, etc., Classical Greek xparts^a, etc. This g, therefore, was a separate phoneme, 
independent of the quality of the following vowel. On the other hand, g in a-ze-ti- 
ri-ja was made dependent on the vocalic context following it; that is, its occurrence 
depended on a front vowel following it. In this case it was not an independent pho¬ 
neme, but a phonetic variant of the g phoneme occurring in contexts preceding 
a front vowel. Its palatality had not any phonological value here. 

(b) g derived from groups containing iota was certainly geminated, as may 
be inferred from the fact that £ in the later period of Greek has the value of a ge¬ 
minate: this follows, for example, from the Homeric metrics, cf. A 21: 

a£6(J.evcH Atop ulov £X7](3 oXov ’AiioXXcova. 

On the other hand, there is no reason to suppose that g in ayeTpta was geminated. 

The main factor that was decisive for the further development was the different 
phonological value of these sorts of two g. In the position preceding front wovels 
there was only one g-phoneme, neutral as to palatality because it was always pro¬ 
nounced in the same way, as a palatalized consonant. In other positions, that is 
to say, preceding non-front vowels, there were two separate phonemes: a single 
non-palatal g and a geminated palatal gg. It is just this condition that is represented 
by the Linear texts. 

In a later period there occurred a change. Its basis was the general depalataliza¬ 
tion of soft consonants in Greek. Hence g preceding e, i fell together retroactively 
with g from which it did not differ phonologically: it was only a phonetic variant 
of the same phoneme. On the other hand, the opposition g:gg was retained because 
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the geminated consonant gg underwent in the meantime a further transformation, 
namely assibilation, probably yielding C The latter had also hardened, but was 
not identified with g. Nor was it transformed into the hard geminate gg, because 
it was not a plosive any longer, but an affricate. Therefore, it was retained as a 
separate phoneme. 

Of course, not everything has been explained in this instance. It would be neces¬ 
sary to study systematically every case of £ occurrences in the Linear texts. This is 
not an easy task because the interpretation of particular words still presents diffi¬ 
culties. 

6 . Let us mention, albeit briefly, the vacillation in the writing of e and i in some 
words 20) , particularly in proper names or in words of foreign origin. It has been 
observed, for example, in names: 

e-pa-sa-na-ti te-o-jo do-e-ra PY En 74, 12 = Ep 212, 5 as well as i-pa-sa-na-ti 
te-o-jo do-e-ra PY Eo 247, 4, a feminine proper name 21 ’; 

i-pe-me-de-ja appears twice in the text from Pylos PY Tn 316 as a feminine name; 
it seems to be the equivalent of a later ’Icpipi&sia with the vowel l in the second 
syllable. This name is not derived from I<pi, otherwise there would be wi- initially 
as it appears in wi-pi-no-o KN V 958, that is Ttpivoo 

me-nu-wa KN V 60, etc., PY An 724, 2, a masculine proper name, probably 
Miviiac; 

ai-ke-wa-to KN Db 1295, etc., as well as ai-ki-wa-to KN Uf 987; a masculine 
proper name; 

qa-me-si-jo KN As 1516 in contrast with qa-mi-si-jo KN Sc 135; a masculine 
proper name. Perhaps also in a common name qe-to PY Ta 641 if the comparison 
of this word with Greek nL&oq is correct. 

A contrary notation, that is i instead of Classical e, occurs constantly in the 
word di-pa KN K 875, etc., PY Ta 641; the name of a vessel, probably Sincuq. 

These inconsistencies are limited to certain words only. In some words there 
occurs e instead of an expected i. In others, for instance in Ssmxi;, there is i instead 
of an expected e. As words of foreign origin or proper names are involved, it may 
be supposed that it is not the phonetic of the Greek dialect which here found its 
reflection in the Linear writing. These inconsistencies should be regarded rather as 
features of some foreign language from which the respective words had been 
borrowed. In any case they indicate a narrow articulation of e in Greek, and that 
accords with the state of the language at the historical period. 

7. Finally, certain doubts of a morphological nature must be taken into con¬ 
sideration. They were particularly stressed by Luria 22) . Any explanation of in¬ 
flexional forms is made difficult by the lack of notation for the final consonantal 

20) Documents, pp. 76 ff. 

21) Luria, op. cit., p. 42. 

22) S. Luria, “Uber die Nominaldeklination in den mykenischen Inschriften,” La Parola del 
Passato XII, 1957, pp. 321-332. 
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elements in the Linear writing. As a result, for example, the final -os, -on, -oi, as well 
as -on, -os, -oi, must be spelt in the same way, that is with a final -o. In the declension 
there appear still other difficulties which arise not only from the orthography, but 
because of the formation structure itself. Let us quote some of these phenomena, 
which have not yet received any adequate explanation. 

(a) The genitive singular of the declension of names having their stem in -6- 
appears as a rule with the ending -oio, or rather -oiio; this is, certainly, the forma¬ 
tion known from Homer, for example npiapoio, A 19. The same formation appears 
in the Knossos and Pylos texts very often, for instance: ku-ru-so 'xpunop’ —genitive 
singular ku-ru-so-jo Py Ae 303, i-je-ro "spo? 5 —genitive singular i-je-ro-jo PY Ae 303, 
etc. But along with these it is possible to find a genitive singular without the final 
-jo, for example: we-we-si-jo-jo KN De 1648, along with genitive singular we-we- 
si-jo KN De 1151, a personal name; u-ta-jo-jo KN Dw 1139, as contrasted with 
the genitive singular u-ta-jo KN Da 1127, etc. Luria interprets the shorter forms 
as a genitive singular in -to, that is as the old formation of the ablative. It must, 
however, be stated that the shorter forms do not occur frequently and they can 
also be explained otherwise: syntactically. That is, as a use of the nominative instead 
of the genitive. In some cases it may also be interpreted as a mistake on the part 
of the writer who did not put down -jo twice. Finally it may represent a conscious 
introduction of an abbreviation. Something similar appears in a group of inscrip¬ 
tions from Pylos Es 645. 646. 647. 648. 651. 652. 703. 726. 727. 728. 729, where 
in the texts formulated exactly in the same manner the dative singular po-se-da-o-ne 
was used, but in the text Es 653 it was written in the form po-se-da-o, that is to say 
in a shorter version representing either an abbreviation or an error. The problem 
requires further explanation. 

(b) Another case is the formation of the dative singular in the declension of 
stems in -6-. As a rule forms ending in -o occur here, but sometimes a final -e ap¬ 
pears, as well. The most conspicuous example can be found in the Pylos inscrip¬ 
tions Es quoted above. There in the same context the name of a god in the dative 
case is repeated ten times as we-da-ne-wo and three times as we-da-ne-we. A similar 
occurrence has been found in some other cases, for example, the dative singular 
di-da-ka-re KN AK 781, etc., that is 8i8aaxaAc»>. The explanation given by Yentris 
consists in identifying forms in -e with the old locative in -si, as in the adverb ot'xsi; 
Luria proposes a supposition about the confusion of the declension of names with 
stems ending in a consonant and those in -o-. In view of inconsistencies in the dative 
singular of the third declension—we shall discuss this immediately below—the 
retention of locative forms parallel to dative forms seems more plausible. The ex¬ 
amples require, besides, a detailed philological analysis (we-da-ne-wo also performs 
the function of the genitive singular, cf. examples given in Documents, p. 427). 

(c) The third group of vacillations in declension appear in the dative singular 
inflexional forms of stems ending in a consonant: here there occur either forms 
in -e or in -i, e.g. po-me-ne PY Ea 800, etc., that is 7toifjivi, as contrasted with 
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ko-re-te-ri PY On 300, that is # xops<jnrjpi 23) . The forms with the ending -e prevail, 
but forms ending in -i are not exceptional. There are two possible explanations 
here: either it is a sign of the purely phonetic variation e : i which was discussed 
above, or a confusion of the forms for the old dative in -ei (spelt -e) and for the 
old locative in -i is reflected here. Preliminary philological studies are lacking here, 
too, hence there is no basis for a solution of the problem. 

Ill 

In closing this survey of unsolved linguistic problems concerning the Greek 
Linear texts we must state that any progress in the field of these studies is possible 
only as a result of detailed philological research. Only a strictly philological inter¬ 
pretation of the texts of the inscriptions may lead to the attainment of a clearer 
image of the language used in these inscriptions. Before scholars are able to start 
interpreting, it is necessary to see to the publication of all accessible texts and to 
the compilation of handbooks that are still lacking, and particularly of exhaustive 
dictionaries. 

Only after the completion of this preparatory, but highly important work of 
a strictly philological character would it be possible to obtain an ampler view of 
the state of Greek in the middle of the second millenium B.C. It would then be 
possible to utilize for science the findings of archaeologists who discovered the tablets 
in Knossos and Pylos, as well as those of philologists who managed to decipher 
them. 


14. ON THE TREATMENT OF IOTA IN THE ANCIENT GREEK 

(1938) 

A. Meillet, who has so well presented the general tendencies of the evolution 
of the Greek language, explains the disappearance of the intervocalic iota in this 
language by the effect of a general phonetic change. This change consisted in a trans¬ 
formation of voiced Greek consonants into voiceless ones. According to him, such 
was also the manner in which the aspirated voiced consonants were changed into 
aspirated voiceless consonants in Greek ( bh, dh, gh > <p, &, y). This explanation of 
the disappearance of iota was advanced, well before Meillet, by Brugmann as early 
as in his first edition of his Greek Grammar (1885, p. 18). But Schwyzer has not, 
in this respect, followed the doctrine of the two great masters (see his Griechische 
Grammatik, p. 303, n. 3) without, however, proposing any new explanation. 

It seems to us that the explanation of Brugmann and Meillet, though it is possible, 
is hardly probable. This is so because the only positive argument in favour of 
their hypothesis has now been presented as a doubtful one. Kurylowicz has shown 


23) Documents, pp. 85 ff. 
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(in his Etudes Indo-europeennes, Krakow, 1935, I, p. 50) that it is not in the least 
necessary to attribute the quality of voice to the Indo-European aspirated consonants. 
They were phonemes indifferent as to voice. That is to say that their phonetic realiza¬ 
tion could be either voiced or voiceless, according to the situation. Consequently, 
we cannot speak about devoicing of the ancient aspirated voiced consonants in Greek. 
At most, we can state that Greek has generalized the aspirated voiceless consonants, 
while other languages preferred their voiced doublets. Therefore, there is no proof 
of existence in Greek of the supposed tendency towards the devoicing of consonants. 

The changes to which iota has been subjected in Greek, confirm, according to 
our opinion, another tendency—one of depalatalization of the palatalized conso¬ 
nants. Indeed, in the historic period there is not a single palatalized consonant in 
the Greek phonological system, except iota as the second element of diphthongs. 
In this position iota was placed in particularly favourable conditions for conserva¬ 
tion of this sound, as at the final position of a syllable the articulation of consonants 
had a tendency to lengthening in Greek. This fact has been elucidated by A. Meillet 
(Aperfu d'une histoire de la langue grecque, 1935 4 , p. 20) who has cited the gemina¬ 
tion of s in this position (in the form apuycrra of the Attic inscriptions, for instance). 
Excluding this exceptional case there are no palatalized consonants to be found 
in Greek. 

Nevertheless, they must have existed at a certain time, because all the consonant 
clusters containing iota as their second element have undergone assimilation. Thus 
v-i, yj > tt, oa; yi > t, i, Of > oa, a; 8/ > rei > tit; a} > H (-i-); X/ > XX; api, 
opi, avi, ovi > aip, oip, «iv, oiv; sp|... svi... > eip, civ...; fj > U (-i-). 

These transformations cannot be explained otherwise than by a very strong 
palatalization of the consonants preceding the iota. If, however, in the historical 
period none of the clusters in question was palatal any longer, that means that 
the tendency to depalatalize has here had its effect. 

The depalatalization of a consonant consists in the following changes. The 
tongue should have approached the hard palate but does not perform this move¬ 
ment. The results of this change may be various. At one time the lowering of the 
middle part of the tongue is accompanied by an approach of the tongue to the al¬ 
veoli or the velum; at another time the palatal articulation is not replaced by any other 
lingual articulation. In the former instance, in place of palatalized consonants the 
corresponding hard ones appear. In the latter case the palatal consonant disappears 
completely. 

The transformations of iota in Greek offer an example of this double treatment. 
In the intervocalic position iota disappeared without leaving any traces. On the 
other hand, initially it has been transformed into a non-palatal consonant: h (spiri- 
tus asper in Greek) or £. The retention of a trace of the former iota in the initial 
position is explained, no doubt, by the exceptional importance of the beginning 
of a word. In the Indo-European languages, indeed, in this position the treatment 
of individual sounds is different from that to be found when they are used medially. 
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A number of observations made concerning the final position of a word might also 
be applied to its initial position 11 . 

The problem of determining which of the two treatments of iota in the initial 
position ought to be regarded as normal, has not yet been solved 21 . It seems, how¬ 
ever, that the process of depalatalization leads in Greek, in general, to a consonant 
which is articulated more to the front. In this exact manner the clusters xj, yi, yi 
have been transformed into aa (tt), C Hence, it appears legitimate to consider 
the change j- > as the normal one 31 . This conforms to the general tendency of 
depalatalization in Greek. 

To conclude this short note, we would like to insist on the value of facts presented 
here for general phonology. The Greek language in an ancient period did not 
possess any palatalized phonemes. As it belonged to the centum group, it very early 
lost the consonants R, g, gh. All the soft consonants that appeared as the result of 
the assimilation of consonants preceding iota, disappeared before the historic period 
of its development. In this way a system that did not contain any palatalized con¬ 
sonants was revived after numerous changes; owing to these changes it attained a state 
of equilibrium. The tendency to depalatalization is a factor that has dominated for 
a long time over the evolution of the Greek consonantal system. 

15. PALATALIZATION AND DEPALATALIZATION IN GREEK 

(1938) 

The history of the Greek language is generally well known and has repeatedly 
been the object of synthetic studies presenting the general tendencies in the develop¬ 
ment of this language. The best attempt at such a presentation is undoubtedly the 
admirable book by A. Meillet, Apergu d’une histoire de la langue grecque the first 
edition of which appeared in the year 1913, while the latest, the fourth, is dated 
1935. In this book, in the chapter concerning the structure of the Primitive Greek 
language, there have been discussed various phonetic tendencies. Their reflection 


11 The first scholar, to my knowledge, who has devoted a chapter to that part of phonetics which 
deals with the initial position in a word, is Schwyzer, Griechische Grammatik, pp. 410-414. But 
since 1921 J. Rozwadowski has already underlined the special importance of the initial position in 
an article written in Polish in Melanges Baudouin de Courtenay (Krakow, 1921, pp. 258-263),entitled: 
“Obocznosc grecka : crSs a uczuciowe wzmacnianie naglosu.” In France, G. Millardet has ana¬ 
lysed certain phenomena of the initial position of words in a little known book: Etudes de dialecto- 
logie Landaise. Le developpement des phonimes additionnels, Toulouse, 1910. 

2) See the Grammar by Schwyzer, p. 329. 

3) This is also the opinion of H. Pedersen, Symbolae Danielsson, Uppsala, 1932, pp. 262-268; 
but on the contrary, according to M. Grammont, the normal treatment of the initial iota is its 
change into h, cf. Proceedings of the Second International Congress of Phonetic Sciences, London, 
1935, Cambridge, 1936, pp. 9-12. 
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may be observed in the Greek language of the historical period. There is no reason 
to repeat here in detail all the phenomena there analyzed. We shall broach here 
only those problems that in our opinion may raise some doubts. 

Specifically, we shall discuss the results of two phonetic tendencies operating 
in Greek, partly contrasting with each other and leading therefore to considerable 
transformations in the Greek phonetic system. We have in mind the phenomena of 
palatalization and depalatalization. 

The term palatalization is applied to those phonetic changes that consist in adding 
to articulatory movements proper for a certain sound another movement, namely 
raising the middle part of the tongue towards the hard palate. While articulating, 
e.g. the sound [p], the tongue is not raised; it rests freely in the mouth cavity. On 
the other hand, while articulating the palatal [p’] the tongue is raised in its middle 
part. Also the opposition t : t’ consists mainly in the lack of raising or the presence 
of raising the middle part of the tongue, etc. 

As a rule (though not always) palatalization is an assimilatory change: it occurs 
in positions preceding a palatal sound. As with the great majority of assimilatory 
changes, this one consists in performing some articulatory movements belonging 
to the following sound too soon, prior to that sound; for example by an anticipated 
raising of the middle part of the tongue as a preparation for the articulation of the 
following, palatal sound, the preceding sound also becomes palatalized. This phe¬ 
nomenon is quite common in all Indo-European languages. It is so common that 
we can call it normal. Cf. Polish: niebo from older *nebo, beside Old Church Slavonic 
nebo, Greek v&poi;, Latin nebula, etc. 

Depalatalization, as opposed to palatalization, consists in lowering the middle 
part of the tongue, in the removal of the tongue from the hard palate. This change 
may also be the result of assimilation to the following, non-palatalized consonant. 
Thus, for example, in Polish from *ovbca was developed owca (i + c > v + c); in 
Polish we have the genitive singular konca, while in Russian we have konca with 
a depalatalization of the sequence nc. Sometimes, however, depalatalization processes 
occur regardless of what sound follows. For instance, they may occur in prevocalic 
positions or finally. Thus, for example, in Polish there occurred a number of de¬ 
palatalization processes: c was initially soft, as in Russian today. It hardened in 
all positions, cf. Polish czysty as contrasted with Russian cistyj. The final w, m also 
lost its palatality: Radom, paw ‘peacock’ (but w Radomiu ‘at Radom’, pawia —accusa¬ 
tive singular). Palatality might have disappeared in these cases for the following 
reason: the raising of the tongue represents after all a certain complication in articu¬ 
lation. To relinquish the raising was, therefore, a simplification of the complicated 
articulation. Hence, depalatalization—whenever it is not a result of assimilation—is 
a manifestation of the tendency towards simplification of articulation. 

Some sounds undergo depalatalization more easily, others with more difficulty. 
The easiest to depalatalize are those sounds in which the raising of the tongue is 
not connected with other movements of that organ. Hence, the labial sounds mainly. 
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While articulating labial non-palatal consonants the tongue does not perform any 
movement. In order to attain the effect of palatality the tongue must rise quite in¬ 
dependently of the movement of the lips. The problem is quite different in the arti¬ 
culation of dental sounds. Here the tongue must make some movements in its front 
part. Hence, the raising of its middle part is only an extension of this movement 
which was already partly effected. Consequently, depalatalization of dental sounds 
is less frequent than depalatalization of labial sounds. Also the hardening of velar 
sounds is not so frequent as that of labial ones. 

The most rare instance, of course, must be depalatalization of palatal sounds, 
that is of those consonants whose appropriate point of articulation is at the hard 
palate: plosives such as H (more strictly the sound intermediate between R and £), 
affricates such as (very soft) c, fricatives such as j, nasals such as n, liquids such 
as l’. Depalatalization of these sounds may occur only in such a manner that there 
follows a change in the point of main articulation. This change may lead to a shift¬ 
ing of the point of articulation either to the front or back part of the oral cavity; 
thus, for example, R may be transformed either into t or k; n either into n or rj, etc. 
The sound j may be transformed either into z or into h. Finally, there may occur 
a total disappearance of the palatal consonant. 

After this general introduction we can pass to the phenomena of the Greek lan¬ 
guage with which we are concerned. In Greek both the tendencies discussed here were 
manifested to a very strong degree: the assimilatory tendency to palatalization and 
another tendency, independent of the former, namely that to depalatalization. 
Here is the appropriate material. 

Assimilatory palatalization is manifested in Greek in a very strong assimilation 
of sequences composed of a consonant + |. Examples for that are well known: 

(1) A plosive + / : x|, %i > Attic tt, Ionic aa : ipoXa-mo, <pi>Xdmrw along with 
<puXaJ-; TapaTTM, Tapdaaw along with vapa^Y); 

Ionic p££cov along with peyocp; 

tj, Hi y ac, <*: Aeolian oaaoq, Ionic-Attic oaoc,; [j-ioaoc,, pecroi;; 

Si > eX 7 u£« along with eX 7 ti?, - 1 S 05 ; 

■ki ) 7ct: ^aXsuTco along with yjxh&Tzoc,. 

( 2 ) cr + i : <ri > ii (spelt - 1 -): si 7 jv < *ez-ie-m. 

(3) A sonant + i : Xl > XX: aXXo<; along with Latin alius; 

spi... svj?... >sip,eiv ...: <pl>eipco along with future <p&spw, xtsEvw along with xtevco; 

ap i, op i, av|, ovj ) aip, oip, aiv, oiv: anodpo, poipa, cpaivco, ayxoiva. 

(4) y, + i : f i > H (spelt - 1 -): aisTo? parallel to Latin avis. 

Passing over the case where the geminate U results therefrom « si, ui), we find 
that in all other cases as the result of this development there occurs (although only 
in the historical period) anon-palatal consonant (or consonant cluster). In order 
to explain, however, the rise of such a condition, we must assume as the first phase 
of change a very strong palatalization (caused by 1 ) of the preceding consonant. 
How can we reconstruct the change from ki to tt or era? The velar consonant under- 
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went so strong an assimilation to i that it became a palatal /?; consequently, together 
with i there then arose the affricate group &i- Only at a later period the depalataliza¬ 
tion of this group took place. As a manifestation of this change there occurred a shift 
of articulation towards the front. In this way a dental [ts] (or possibly at the begin¬ 
ning an alveolar [c]) was formed. Only this affricate ts could be developed in individual 
Greek dialects into s (by way of losing the occlusion) or else into t (by way of losing 
the fricative articulation). 

In a similar manner, from the t{ group there was formed tj. It must have been 
different from < ki because the result of the development was not the same. Further 
on t{ underwent depalatalization, affording a probable ts, whence in almost all 
dialects s arose. 

Voiced velar and dental consonants had the same development: gi, di > gi or di, 
whence as a result of depalatalization we have % ( dz ) which means £. 

The transformations that were undergone by the group pi are particularly illumi¬ 
nating. As has been said above, the palatality of a labial consonant is subject to 
disappearance to a much greater degree than any other consonant. Consequently, 
in the period when pi was being transformed into pi, a particular stress was requir¬ 
ed on the i sound: otherwise the palatality should disappear. The result of this 
strengthening of i was a stronger approach of the tongue to the palate and eventually 
the transformation of the spirantal z into a corresponding plosive consonant (ft or 
rather t). Later on depalatalization of the group took place here again. It was 
connected with a shift of articulation to the front and eventually tct was formed. 

Finally, i following liquid consonants transformed the group in such a way 
that i disappeared. This result, however, varied from one case to another: from the 
combination li a geminate was formed; in other combinations there occurred either 
a lengthening of the preceding vowel or an epenthesis of i. All these phenomena 
can be understood only in the following way: at first there occurred a complete 
assimilation (li, ri, ni > l\ r, n), sometimes with a lengthening of the preceding vowel 
(in combinations s pi > sip, evj > siv, etc.) then secondarily there occurred the hard¬ 
ening of consonants. In some cases separation of palatality took place in connec¬ 
tion with the latter (epenthesis, namely in the groups: a pi, op i, avj, ovj > aip, oip, 
aiv, oiv). Hence, depalatalization occurred here. 

From the above survey of the history of groups containing a consonant + z, 
we must draw the conclusion that the Greek language manifested in its pre-literary 
period of development two tendencies (among others): first—a common one—to 
assimilation of consonants in contact, with the assimilation in this instance leading 
to palatalization; second—much more characteristic—a tendency to depalataliza¬ 
tion of palatal sounds created in the above manner. The latter tendency deserves 
particular attention. 

First of all it must be stressed that this tendency in Greek, at least in its origin, 
might have been inherited from the Primitive Indo-European language. As is well 
known, Greek belongs to the Indo-European centum group, which means to that 
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group of dialects of the Primitive language in which the old consonants R, g, gh 
were levelled to k, g, gh\ that is, lost their palatality. Here already the tendency 
to depalatalization was manifested. 

Another fact is also worth mentioning, namely, that in the historic period Greek 
had no palatal consonants at all. Every consonant cluster that somehow had under¬ 
gone palatalization in the pre-literary period, appeared as a hardened cluster in 
historical times. Examples were quoted above. 

The tendency to depalatalization was so strong in Greek that it involved even 
the sound }. As is well known, the sound i inherited from the Primitive Indo-European 
language disappeared in Greek in all positions except when it constituted the second 
element of a diphthong. The disappearance of the sound i in postconsonantal po¬ 
sitions was, of course, the result of assimilation only. There are two more cases 
that may be involved here: i could stand in an intervocalic position or initially preced¬ 
ing a vowel. In both these cases the disappearance of i is not any longer the result 
of the assimilatory tendency; on the contrary, it is the result of depalatalization. 

The disappearance of i in intervocalic position has not left any traces of this 
consonant. This means that in this case the result of depalatalization was not a shift¬ 
ing of the point of articulation to the front, but simply relinquishing the raising of 
the middle part of the tongue between articulations that did not require this move¬ 
ment. A different situation occurred in the initial position. Probably in view of 
a specific phonetic value proper to the initial position, the articulation of } was 
stronger here than medially 15 . Consequently, the result of depalatalization here was 
not a complete disappearance of i, but a shift of articulation. Since in the case of 
depalatalization of the k%, ti, pi ... groups the change consisted in shifting their 
articulation to the front, we ought to expect the same change here. Indeed, in some 
cases we do find a front consonant Z, instead of i. It is what we would expect ini¬ 
tially. The spirant when strengthened has been transformed into an affricate, a voiced 
one of course, because i was voiced, too. Accordingly £- must be regarded as the 
sound regularly replacing i- (£uy6v, £<i>vvupi, £oopo<;, etc.). The difficulty lies, how¬ 
ever, in the fact that sometimes instead of Z, there appears' as the replacement for i- 
(for instance in ^-kolq, -Jjxoc, etc. parallel to Latin iecur, iecl). Here also we can observe 
depalatalization, of course, but accompanied by a shift of articulation backwards 
instead of forwards: i -) h-. As is well known, this double treatment of i in Greek 

15 The specific phonetic value of initial position has not yet been investigated as it should be. 
No more than slight, scattered references can be found. A separate chapter devoted to the phonetics 
of the initial position in words was given for the first time, as far as we know, by Schwyzer in his 
Griechische Grammatik (Miinchen, 1934, pp. 410-414). But prior to him Rozwadowski stressed 
the specific phonetic value of the word initial position in his treatise published in Prace lingwi- 
styczne offered to J. Baudouin de Courtenay, Krak6w, 1921, pp. 258-263, entitled: “Obocznosc 
grecka vq :ovg a uczuciowe wzmacnianie naglosu.” It may be added here that the Romance scholar, 
G. Millardet, investigated the problem of the phonetics of the word initial position in his little 
known work: Etudes de dialectologie Landaise. Le developpement des phonemes additionnels. Toulouse* 
1910. 
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is still an unsolved problem. The reason why the phoneme that had at first been 
uniform was split into two has not yet been established. We shall also not make 
any efforts towards a new attempt at explaining this riddle. But it may be pointed 
out that of two continuators: Z and ', the former (i.e. 0 is the one that is to be 
expected a priori: it is the result of the same tendency that led to the forward shift 
of articulation in groups ki, gi, etc. 

We must still concern ourselves with the question how it is possible to explain 
that in diphthongs the sound i has been retained in Greek in spite of a general de¬ 
palatalization. Here we may refer, first of all, to a similar phenomenon within the 
range of the Greek language itself. There are two more consonants that disappeared 
in Greek under conditions very similar to those that existed in relation to They 
were s and u. Both of these consonants disappeared first of all in intervocalic posi¬ 
tions (yevso<;—Latin generis, evv£a —Latin novem) then also initially (si;—Latin sex, 
(F)oi8a —Latin vidi). But both of these consonants, as well as j, have been retained 
medially following a vowel and preceding another consonant: tcro)[ju—Latin 
sisto, au£avco —Latin auged. As concerns the final position, in Greek the diphthongs 
at, et, ot have been retained without any change whatever (for example Xiixoi—Latin 
lupi). In this case the comparison may be made mainly with the vicissitudes of the 
consonant s, because there are few separate Greek words ending in a diphthong 
with u as its second element (as in aveo). It has been established that the final -s is 
retained in Greek without any changes. 

Hence, we can infer that the lack of depalatalization in the diphthongs ai, si, oi 
is the result of their being influenced by another tendency which disturbed the 
normal development of the Greek i and exerted its influence on the evolution of the 
Greek s and u. The factor here operating was the strengthening of final consonants 
in syllables. Meillet was the first ( Apergu 4 , p. 20) to notice that s in a preconsonantal 
position is sometimes spelt in Greek inscriptions as a geminate, consequently in 
a form like, e.g. apicraTO<; 2) . There is no doubt that the behaviour of i and u under 
the same conditions as s is the result of an influence of the same tendency. It must 
be added that the final sound of a word behaves in Greek under these conditions 
in the same way as the final sound of a syllable. 

In words like Sixaio;, Q-eloc,, tohsw, puia the diphthong seems not to stand in 
a preconsonantal position. In reality a geminate was pronounced here (thus 8iy.ct.iioQ, 
etc.). In other words the i forming the diphthong closed the syllable, was its final 
sound. As soon as the geminate was simplified, i disappeared here, too. Consequent¬ 
ly, a regular depalatalization occurred again. Hence Attic ’AS-vjvaa, ’Albjva; tcosiv, 
etc. (cf. Schwyzer, Griechische Grammatik, p. 236). 

Though we have previously connected the disappearance of i in Greek with the 
phenomena of depalatalization, we must not refrain from mentioning other attempts 

2> CLQiooza, Ittscr. Gr. 1,1, 9, 20, in the fifth century B.C., etc.: cf. Meisterhans-Schwyzer, Gram¬ 
matik der attischen Inschriften, 1900 3 , p. 89; E. Hermann, Silbenbildung im Griechischen, Gottingen, 
1923, pp. 114 ff. 
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to explain the disappearance of i in Greek in a different manner. So, for example, 
Meillet ( Aperpu 4 , p. 23) supposes that the disappearance of i and u took place by 
means of the devoicing of these consonants. In the same way Brugmann in his 
Griechische Grammatik 4 , p. 40 (as early as its first edition in 1885, p. 18) explained 
the phonetic evolution of j. An evolution of that kind is possible, of course, but 
we do not know any facts which would support the hypothesis. Meillet refers to the 
fact that aspirates inherited from the Primitive Indo-European language appeared in 
Greek in the form of voiceless consonants: <p, 0, x- Consequently, said Meillet, the 
devoicing of consonants is a characteristic Greek feature. But the argument is not 
too strong for it seems that in the Primitive Indo-European language, the aspirates 
did not manifest any distinction as regards the presence of voice or voicelessness 3) ; 
Schwyzer also rejected this explanation as unproved ( Griechische Grammatik, p. 303, 
note 3). In any case the interpretation here proposed enables us to show the evolu¬ 
tion of the sound i as parallel not only to that of u, but also to s. Moreover, the 
evolution appears as uniform under all conditions, being the result of the influence 
of one general tendency, namely the tendency to depalatalization. 

In addition to the assimilatory palatalization in the combination of a conso¬ 
nant + i, there occurred in individual Greek dialects other similar, phonetic processes, 
for instance, a rather common change in the groups ti, ts into m, as (Attic cpepouai: 
Doric <pspovTi, etc.). We shall not discuss these phenomena here, because they are 
not general in Greek. It must be stressed, however, that here as well in the ultimate 
result there occurred depalatalization. In any case, from the phonological 
point of view the Attic .s in combinations at or ae does not differ from the s in the 
groups era, <ro or av. 

In conclusion, it is worth while to stress the importance of the facts discussed 
above for general linguistics. The Greek phonological system did not possess in 
its Classical period any palatal consonants, except i in diphthongs. This was the 
final result of the tendency to depalatalization. This tendency was operating from 
the very beginning of the Greek language (because it is a language belonging to the 
centum group). Whenever in times of the pre-literary development various pala¬ 
talized consonantal clusters appeared, they always represented intermediate phases. 
The phonetic evolution did not close with them. Thus, for instance, if the group ki 
was transformed into aa, we can suppose the existence of the form ki at a certain 
time, but only as an intermediate stage. The ultimate result is non-palatal. 

In this way, on the basis of the Greek example, we can see how a uniform pho¬ 
nological system, in spite of numerous transformations, or perhaps owing to these 
transformations, gradually comes to a state of equilibrium, this being achieved by 
doing away with the elements deviating from the system. Such an element, con¬ 
trasting with the whole of the Greek system, was the register of palatal consonants. 


3) Cf. in this respect J. Kurylowicz, Etudes Indo-europeennes, I, Krak6w, 1935, p. 50. 
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16. ON THE TREATMENT OF THE CLUSTER NS IN THE AEOLIC DIALECT 

(1939) 

1. The treatment of the secondary cluster ns (not inherited from the Indo-European 
language) is not the same in various Greek dialects. In the majority of these, indeed, 
the n disappears leaving a trace in the lengthening of the preceding vowel. This 
was the case in the Attic dialect: the dative plural noioi < # 7tavT<n; nominative 
singular feminine 7racra < # TOxvT)a; third person plural ezouoi < g^ovti, etc. In the 
final position in a word, where the -ns cluster may be ancient in some cases, the 
treatment is the same: the accusative plural to6<; < tovi;, rx <; < xav<;; nominative 
singular 7ra?; StSou<;, SiSovtoc, etc. 

In Aeolic and also—as has been recently established—in the dialect of Cyrene 
(a colony of There, of Doric dialect) instead of these clusters there occurred a diph¬ 
thong with i as its second element: Aeolic toxics, TOxina, epira, Xuroifra, iyoiGi; 
the accusative plural rofe, tou?; the nominative singular sXecpxu;, etc.; Cyrenic 
sxotcra, xafi-apaiera, etc. (cf. Bechtel, Griechische Dialekte 1, 28; Lejeune, Bulletin 
de la Societe de Linguistique de Paris 34, 1933, No. 102, pp. 165-172; Schwyzer, 
Griechische Grammatik, p. 288). The phonetic nature of the change was discussed 
by A. Meillet in an article in Indogermanische Forschungen (A propos du groupe 
-ns-), 10, 1899, pp. 61-70. This is how he described the phonetic process: by eli¬ 
mination of the nasality in the articulation of the cluster -ns-, without a change 
in the point of articulation, there results a phoneme which is sufficiently close to i 
to be identified with it. This formula does not explain, however, the difference in 
treatment of the cluster ns which exists between Aeolic and Attic. K. Brugmann 
also supposed that in Aeolic there occurred the preliminary palatalization of the 
cluster ( Griechische Grammatik 4 , 90). It resulted in something like ns, from which 
later on there developed is. 

We are of the opinion that it is necessary to distinguish here two separate cases. 
One, where an i or i follows the cluster ns; and the other when the cluster is not 
followed by either i or j. We can observe at once that the latter case occurs in the 
final position of a word, but this is of no importance for our considerations. 

The Greek 5 which has developed in positions preceding i or i results from the 
assibilation of a consonant previously palatalized by the i or i following it. It is, 
therefore, quite plausible that the spirant in question was primarily palatal. It was 
an s, not an s. The preceding nasal consonant underwent palatalization as well. 
This is not astonishing. The palatalization of the nasals and liquids in Greek was 
so strong that in certain cases it eventually resulted in an epenthesis of i : analpw < 
*<nrapfa>, <pouvw < *<pavjto. This epenthetic i was the consequence of the elimination 
of the palatal element: from an accessory articulation it became the principal one, 
and eventually it appeared as an independent phoneme. Returning to the history 
of the cluster ns we come to the conclusion that at some period it must have had. the 
forms *nrxnsy. < *toxvt|gc, *b/onsi < e^ovti, etc. 
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Beside these palatalized forms there were words in which the cluster ns could 
not undergo the same changes. There the cluster ns remained as it was. This is the 
situation with tov?, t<xv?, etc. The treatment of this cluster does not present any 
difficulty as far as Attic is concerned. However, with respect to Aeolic, it is difficult 
to admit a phonetic change of n into n and later on into i. What is to be expected 
here is, as in Attic, a long vowel, no doubt nasalized at first. 

This double treatment: ns + i, i > ns; ns ) s with lengthening was simplified 
in all Greek dialects. In Attic the form without the palatal element was generalized; 
in Aeolic, on the contrary, it was the palatalized doublet. We therefore come to the 
conclusion that the Aeolic forms *to« i, # Ta/ii, etc. (whence to!?, Tat?) do not 
represent the regular phonetic treatment. These are analogical creations on the 
model of the forms *iypnsi, *n«.ni<x, etc. 

2. A chronological detail must also be made precise. Was it the sound h which 
was generalized in Aeolic and later on was everywhere changed phonetically into i, 
or was it j which replaced everywhere the non-palatalized n? In other terms, we 
have to decide whether the forms tov?, tocv? have been replaced through the opera¬ 
tion of analogy by the forms *Toni, *toc ni, or directly by toi?, t at?. It seems that 
the question admits of a solution. 

If we were to suppose the existence of a normal phonetic evolution of the forms 
tov?, tocv? in Aeolic, we should expect forms with a lengthened vowel preceding s, 
as is the case in Attic. If the analogical action of such forms as ’iypim, ncaao. was 
not accomplished before that period, the result would, no doubt, be a diphthong 
with a long first element: coi, fii. A long diphthong occurs in Aeolic where its exist¬ 
ence is justified by phonetic considerations: in the subjunctive, third person plural 
we have: yp<jc<p<oi<7i < *ypatpMVTt,. But in the forms to!?, Tat?, etc. we encounter 
only short diphthongs. This indicates that the action of analogy on the forms with 
a palatalized h was effected at some time when the -ns cluster had not yet under¬ 
gone any phonetic changes. Consequently, we must admit that the -ns cluster was 
at first replaced by -ns: that was an analogical change. Subsequently, it was phone¬ 
tically realized in Aeolic in the form -is, whence to!?, Tat?, etc. 

3. The transformation of the groups ansi, onsi into aisi, oisi is a rare sort of 
change. It is, therefore, useful to cite similar phenomena observed in other languages. 
A. Meillet was the first to cite Armenian examples (loc. cit., p. 67). Quite recently 
Schwyzer in his Greek Grammar, p. 288, has compared the Aeolic treatment to the 
changes characteristic of certain German dialects of Switzerland. For our part, 
we would like to recall another similar case, this time taken from Polish. It is well 
known that the cluster ns is pronounced in Polish in such a way that the occlusion 
of the speech organs proper for h disappears, and the cluster is transformed into is, 
retaining the nasal resonance of the i (see Benni in the work entitled: Gramatyka 
polska, Krakow, 1923, p. 44). This is what happens in the words like pahski, iehski, 
wilehski, mihski, pihski, kohski, lohskiego roku, duhski, the family name Kryhski. 
All these are pronounced pahski, ieiski, vileisRi, miisRi, piisRi, ko(sRi, loisRego roku, 
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duisRi, kryisRi, respectively. The treatment is very near to that of the cluster ns in 
Aeolic: *7rania ) rcaTaa, *iyonh ) syoitn ; also *to ns, *toc ns (of analogical origin), Tot?, 
TOcl?. 

The parrallelism, however, is not complete. The phonetic value of the cluster 
which is subject to change is not the same in Aeolic (ns) and in Polish (ns). The 
origins of the cluster in question are also different in each of the two languages: 
in Polish the cluster ns is the result of a disappearance of a palatal vowel between n 
and s ; in Aeolic the palatal s has brought about the palatalization of the preceding n. 
The final result is also somewhat different: the Polish language retains the nasal 
resonance of the is cluster, while in Greek this resonance disappears. But the es¬ 
sential change is the same: it is the disappearance of the occlusion in the articula¬ 
tion of the n in the position preceding the spirant. 

4. Let us return to the Greek data. It ought to be stressed that the essential dif¬ 
ference which separates the Aeolic treatment from the Attic treatment appeared at 
the time when the effects of strictly phonetic changes began to be propagated by the 
way of analogy. In the majority of dialects, as in Attic, it was the non-palatal doublet 
that was generalized. On the contrary, in Aeolic, the palatalized form won the up¬ 
per hand. Both the developments that we can establish are, thus, half phonetic and 
half analogical. 

Here also we can cite an analogous case from the history of the Slavic languages. 
In Polish the sound n palatalized by means of a yer has retained its palatalization 
even after the disappearance of the yer. If the following consonant was s, the cluster 
ns was developed from it (panski, konski, etc.). In Russian and Byelorussian, on 
the contrary, we observe in the positions preceding s only the hard n, cf. Russian 
xpucmuaHCKUu, KanumancKan (donna), oicencnuu, KaJuencKoe, kohckuu, JJohckou 
etc.; Byelorussian panskij, svinskij, etc. The Russian and Byelorussian deve¬ 
lopment, consequently, may be compared to the Attic changes where the non¬ 
palatal doublet was generalized. But in the Polish dialect of the neighbourhood 
of Vilnius where the evolutionary tendencies of the Polish language are crossed and 
mixed with those of Byelorussian tendencies, the analogical shifts have been effected 
in two directions: on the one hand there are forms in accord with Byelorussian 
phonetics (konski, panski, wilenski, etc), on the other hand there are hyper-correct 
Polish creations such as wonski ‘wqski’, Slonsk ‘Slqsk’, menska koszula ‘mgska 
koszula’, etc. In the latter case we witness the analogical propagation of the pa¬ 
latalized doublet, quite as it was in Aeolic. 

The replacement of the cluster ons « gs), ens « qs) by ons, ens was possible in 
the country of Vilnius because in the same dialect (hence in the same phonological 
system) there existed both the doublets: ons, ens and ons, ens. It may be supposed 
that, precisely, the coexistence of two groups of quite similar phonemes within the 
same system brought about the simplification, that is to say the elimination of one 
doublet and the generalization of the other one. Now, the phonological conditions 
were similar in the Greek dialects: here, in consequence of regular phonetic changes 
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(not as a result of a mixture of dialects as was the case in the neighbourhood of 
Vilnius) there appeared the clusters ns and ns: tov? beside *mxnsi. Hence, it is 
not at all astonishing that a tendency to simplify this state of affairs was manifested 
in this language by elimination of one of the doublets. 

There is no identity, as can be seen, in the evolution of phonemes in question in 
Greek and in Slavic. The different origin of the clusters ns, ns is the main consid¬ 
eration that separates these two families of languages. But the phonetic changes 
were produced in a parallel manner while the phonological conditions of evolution 
were the same in both cases. 

17. ON VERBAL ENDINGS IN GREEK AND LATIN 
(1963) 

The traditional doctrine, represented by the Grundriss of Brugmann, is principal¬ 
ly founded on the system of the Greek and Old-Indian conjugation. That doctrine 
expounded the existence in the Indo-European mother-tongue of the following 
series of personal endings for the indicative: the ones named primary (or of the 
present tense), those named secondary (or aoristic), and those of the perfect tense. 
In each of these systems the exponents of voice were distinguished, namely: of the 
active and middle voice. 

This doctrine was subjected to a critique by A. Meillet 1) . He showed that the 
distinctions that are generally admitted demand a complete revision. That is so 
because there are no precise limits for the use of active and middle-voice endings 
or for the application of primary and secondary endings. The works by J. Kurylo- 
wicz and L. Renou 2) showed the fluctuation in the use of the primary and secondary 
endings. In this way the traditional point of view of the question appeared to be 
insufficient. 

Some fresh positive interpretations were proposed by J. Kurylowicz and 
Ch. Stang 3) . They have observed the links uniting the middle secondary endings 
with those of the perfect. In his book on apophony in Indo-European 45 , J. Kurylo¬ 
wicz has traced the principal lines of the development of the system of endings 
without entering into details concerning particular languages. Here we propose to 

n A. Meillet, “Remarques sur les d&inences verbales de l’indo-europeen,” Bulletin de la Societe 
de Linguistique 23, 1922, pp. 64-70; “Sur les desinences en -r”, BSL 24, 1923, pp. 191-194; “Sur 
les desinences secondaires de 3 e personne du singulier,” Memoires de la Societe de Linguistique 
XXIII, pp. 215-221. 

2> J. Kurylowicz, Rocznik Orientalistyczny 3, 1925, pp. 164-179; L. Renou, Etrennes de linguis¬ 
tique offertes a E. Benveniste, Paris, 1928, pp. 63-80. 

3) J. Kurylowicz, “Les desinences moyennes de Pindo-europ6en et du hittite,” Bulletin de la 
Societe de Linguistique 33, 1932, pp. 1-4; Ch. Stang, “Perfektum und Medium,” Norsk Tidsskrift for 
Sprogvidettskap 6, 1932, pp. 29-39. 

4) J. Kurylowicz, L’apophonie en indo-europeen, Wroclaw, 1956, pp. 24-35. 
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concentrate upon the personal endings in Greek and Latin, departing from the data 
previously obtained. 

In the system that has been historically attested, both in Greek and in Latin, 
there are, first of all, two large groups of endings the principle of distinction of 
which consists in the diathesis active : middle (for Latin of the classical period the 
corresponding diathesis was active: passive). In the details of this distinction as well 
as in the other particularities of the system there are great differences between the 
two languages. 

In Latin the diathesis active rpassive is a continuation, as has been 
established, of the ancient opposition active rmiddle. There is only one group 
of middle endings in Latin: these are the formations in -r, namely, in the singular: 
-r, -ris, -tur, in the plural: -mur, -mini, -ntur. These endings occur in Latin exclusively 
in the system called infectum. In the active voice there are two series of endings, 
each of which contains some complications: the first series embraces the endings 
of all the temporal formations except the perfect indicative; the other consists of 
the endings of the perfect indicative. We know that the first series represents the 
Indo-European system of the present-aorist, while the second one those of the 
ancient perfect. 

The active series of the present-aorist does not distinguish, during the classical 
period, the opposition of the primary and secondary endings, but some traces of 
this distinction have been retained in the following formations: 

First person singular: the primary ending -6, secondary -m (the Latin sum con¬ 
tains, in our opinion, the secondary ending with a thematic vowel preceding -m); 

Third person singular: primary -t < *-ti, secondary (archaic) -d < *-t; 

Third person plural: primary -nt < -nti, secondary *-nt; traces of it can be found 
in Osco-Umbrian. 

On the contrary, there are no traces of distinction between the primary and 
secondary endings in the second person singular, first person plural and second 
person plural. So far as the second person singular is concerned, its ending is -s. 
Nothing even suggests the existence in Latin of an ancient *-si Gust as there is no 
trace of the ending *-mi in the first person singular). It seems that it was the second¬ 
ary ending used without any distinction both in the function of the secondary and 
of the primary ending. For the first person plural there is the ending -mos. It seems 
to be the primary ending; on the other hand, we do not know any trace of the se¬ 
condary ending *-me / -mo. So far as the Latin -tis in the second person plural is 
concerned, it is, of course, some transformation of the ancient *-te. It is difficult 
to qualify the latter either as primary or secondary. In any event, here too there 
is no distinction observable between the primary and secondary endings. 

Nevertheless, it is evident that Latin (or rather the group of the Italic languages) 
has retained the ancient distinction between the primary and secondary endings 
in the first person singular, and most markedly of all in the third person singular 
and plural where we can see the opposition -ti : -t, -nti : -nt. 
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The series of the perfect active was developed from the Indo-European system 
of the perfect endings, but from the middle perfect: first person singular -f < -ai; 
second person -isti < -istei ; the third person -it < -eit, may be descended from *-ei 
enlarged by a consonantic element on an analogy to the system of present-aorist. 
In the plural: first person -mus, second person -istis, third person -ere. 

It is not altogether just to qualify the endings of the Latin perfect as descending 
from the middle perfect in Indo-European. This is done on the basis of the 
verbal system of the Indo-Iranian languages. It is more prudent to say simply that 
it is the system containing the endings with -/. 

Finally, the system of the middle voice (passive) presents the endings with 
first person singular -or (derived from -dr); third person -tur < -to-r, in Osco-Umbrian 
also -ter; first person plural -mur < -mo-r; third person -ntur < -nto-r, in Osco- 
Umbrian also -nter. The endings of the second person singular -ris and of the second 
person plural -mini do not contain the final -r. 

The elements which precede the -r are not homogeneous: in the first person 
singular -5- manifests itself as a primary active ending; but it is worth noting that 
beside the -or there appears in Latin -r alone added to the temporal stem (in the 
imperfect, the future and two subjunctives). On the contrary, in the third person 
singular and in the first and third person plural the morphemes which precede 
the -r are the secondary middle voice endings. It is expedient to make this 
evident for two reasons. First of all, we must remember that the Latin endings 
in the middle(-passive) appear only in the system of the i n f e c t u m. Conse¬ 
quently, what can be expected in this system, are the primary endings. On the other 
hand, the use of the secondary endings expanded by the -r is not an Italic inno¬ 
vation; it is the phenomenon inherited from the Indo-European language, as in¬ 
dicated by the Hittite -tari used as the ending for the third person singular in the 
middle present. This is, therefore, the manner in which the function of the middle 
primary endings is fulfilled in Latin, as well as in Hittite, by endings which, besides, 
function as secondary ones. 

It follows from the above that the ancient distinction between the primary endings 
and the secondary endings is limited in Latin to the active voice, and here to 
the first person singular and third person singular and plural. There is no other 
occurrence in Latin of the opposition between these two series of endings. As for 
the other morphemes which were used as endings, if they are morphologically 
transparent, then they are the secondary endings (only the ending -mus < *-mos 
of the first person plural might be interpreted as a primary one; it will be discussed 
later). The conclusion drawn previously by J. Kurylowicz and by Ch. Stang is that 
the endings called secondary are more ancient as to their origin. The endings called 
primary are, on the contrary, expanded by 

The analysis of Latin facts, being in accord in this respect with the analysis of 
Hittite facts, indicates also that the element -r in the formations of the middle- 
passive is an additional element. The development of other Indo-European languages 
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(except Celtic and Tokharian) shows that this element -r was not an indispensable 
characteristic of the middle-passive formations. In this way we have arrived at the 
state of affairs where there are the active endings exclusively secondary 
on the one hand (in the system of present-aorist); and on the other hand the endings 
of the perfect which are exclusively the active ones (that is to say, without 
the final i). Now we are concerned with showing how this primitive state was able 
to develop into a system which may be seen reflected in Latin. Before tackling this 
question we must first present the pertinent Greek facts. 

In Greek the diathesis active :middle is marked in a different manner 
than in Latin. In the two groups of endings which express the diathesis there is 
a regular opposition between the primary and secondary endings (except, however, 
the formations of the first and the second person plural); the element which expresses 
this opposition is an -i which characterizes the primary endings. In Greek as in 
Latin, therefore, the secondary endings give an impression of a more primitive 
system than the system of endings called primary. The ending of the first person 
plural which does not contain any distinction between the primary and secondary 
endings is in Greek of the same type as in Latin since it has the form but 
even here we may indicate the traces of a secondary ending *-yz: it is found 
again in the medium ending -psfla which is obviously a Greek innovation (as well 
as -mur < *-mo-r in Latin) and in the active ending -yzv which ought to be analysed 
as -fAs-v. As far as the endings of the second person plural are concerned, which 
are common to all the temporal formations in the active voice (-tc) and in the 
medium (-cdk), the active ending seems to be secondary in its origin, while the middle 
remains unexplained. 

In the perfect there are no particular endings except in the active but, contrary 
to what happens in Latin, they do not possess the additional element -i. There is 
no need to recall that in Greek there are no middle-voice endings in -r. 

Thus, basing ourselves on the Greek facts, we arrive at the same primitive state 
(that is to say, at the state which served as the starting point for the subsequent 
evolution) that has been reconstructed for Latin: it was a system which contained 
the active endings exclusively secondary in the group of the present-aorist and the 
endings exclusively active (that is to say without -/) in the group of the perfect. 

This is how the further evolution may be presented. 

The most ancient innovation, surely still Indo-European and quite archaic, 
must have been the development of the diathesis active :middle by transforming 
certain perfect forms into middle ones. We can explain this change by the strength¬ 
ening and stressing of the secondary function of the perfect. Its primary function 
consisted in the expression of an acquired state. In consequence, it marked also 
that the action of the subject of the verb was directed to the same s u b j e c t— 
this was its secondary function. Now, as the verb used in the present-aorist marked 
the action of the subject directed towards the object of the verb, the secondary 
function of the perfect could enter into an opposition with the function of the pre- 
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sent-aorist. Thus, the opposition active :middle has been created in which 
the active indicated an action directed towards the object of the verb, while 
the middle expressed an action directed towards the subject of the verb. This was, 
no doubt, the starting point for the development of the diathesis active rmiddle. 
The creation of the new system of oppositions caused a transformation of endings 
of the perfect used in this function of the middle voice. There, in addition to the 
ancient endings of the present-aorist -m, -s, -t, -nt there appeared the middle endings, 
at first -te/-to and then, by way of analogy, -se/so, -ntel-nto. 

This is how it happened that at a certain period in the evolution of the Indo- 
European language the system of personal endings contained three series: (1) the 
series of the endings of the present-aorist active -m, -s, -t, -nt; (2) the series of end¬ 
ings of the present-aorist middle -se/so, -tej-to, -ntel-nto; (3) finally the series 
of endings of the perfect of the type -a, -tha, -e. In addition to these endings sub¬ 
sequently there appeared other endings containing an additional element -i or -r. 

Now we must concentrate on the question as to what was the function fulfilled 
by these additional elements -i and -r. They do not come, of that we are certain, 
from one and the same period. The element -i is more ancient because it appears 
in all the Indo-European languages, while -r is proper only for some particular 
groups of languages. 

The element -i transforms the endings called secondary into ones called primary. 
But it is not legitimate to conclude that this -i indicated the temporal value of a verbal 
form, that is to say, the value of the present tense. This may be deduced from the 
Latin evidence. In Latin the forms in -i appear in the perfect, and the function 
of the perfect in Latin is not linked with the present tense. On the other hand, the 
use of the element -i is not connected in any way with the category of voice, because 
this element appears clearly not only in the active (cf. -mi, -si, -ti, etc.), but also 
in Old Indian (in the perfect) it indicates the middle voice and contrasts with these 
formations the others without -i in the active voice. Consequently, the only value 
that can be established for this element is its reinforcing role. In other words, 
the use of the element -i was designed to make evident some characteristic feature 
of the function fulfilled by a certain verbal form, mostly at stressing its primary 
function. 

As has been showed by J. Kurylowicz 5) , the Indo-European formation of the 
present did not express the actual present tense. This is why it could serve for the 
purpose of indicating divers modal functions, and even of expressing notions without 
considering the tense at all. In order to mark the actual present it was necessary 
to create a formation which could have made evident this temporal relation. It 
is possible that the element -i was used precisely to mark in addition the present¬ 
ness of the present tense. That is why the endings called primary have become char¬ 
acteristic of the formation of the present, thus contrasting with the aorist forms. 


5) J. Kurytowicz, Apophonie, p. 32. 
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The stressing of the presentness of the action was, no doubt, most necessary in the 
third person, both singular and plural, because in this person the use without respect 
to tense was the most frequent. The state of affairs that may be observed in the 
Italic languages represents, as it seems, this phase of evolution: the opposition 
of the endings supplied with -i versus those deprived of it is limited to the third 
person singular and plural. In Hittite the element -i has become the general marker 
for the present tense. It occurs in all the personal forms of this tense. In Greek 
the element -i did not enter into the forms of the first and second person plural, 
but it was generalized in all the personal forms of the singular and in the third 
person plural. 

The reinforcing function of the element -i also appears clearly in the inflexion 
of the perfect tense. The ancient perfect (called active) contained the endings without 
-i; this is to be seen in Greek and in Old Indian. The reinforcement by means of -i 
stressed the function of this formation. In some Indo-European languages this 
resulted in the universal application of the forms showing the as is the case in 
Old Slavic vede ; the same is to be observed in Latin. This element did not by itself 
render the forms middle ones. It was but a reinforcing element because both in 
Slavic and in Latin the forms with -i entered into the system of the active voice. 
But in the dialectal group of Indo-Iranian languages the endings in -i have become 
the marks of the diathesis, that is to say they have become the endings of the middle 
perfect. This may be explained by the links in signification which unite the perfect 
and the middle. These links have been stressed in the reinforced forms and, once 
the diathesis active :middle was developed in the system of the present- 
aorist, this diathesis could have been introduced into the system of the perfect as 
well. The ancient formation without -i then became active (as is also the case in 
Greek), while the new, reinforced formation, was endowed with the functions of 
the middle voice. Thus, the middle value of the endings of the perfect -e, -se, -e (-te), 
etc. of Sanscrit must be an innovation proper for the Indo-Iranian dialectal group. 
In Latin the formation in -i has completely eliminated (by way of polarization) 
the ancient type without -i which was not sufficiently characterized, but it has re¬ 
tained the ancient value of an active formation. 

As to the element -r, wherever it appears it is the exponent of the middle voice 
in the diathesis. Its function, consequently, should be linked with the diathesis. 
(This is, by the way, another proof of its late occurrence in the inflexional system 
of the Indo-European language). It was, no doubt, another reinforcing element, 
but linked with the middle voice. Its use was optional, as is indicated by Hittite. 
Only in the development of particular languages has it become a fixed and constant 
element, and obligatory to a certain degree. Besides, this element was linked with 
those formations which did not mark the past tense. Its fixation occurred at the 
time when there already existed the diathesis active : middle, but the opposition 
in the use of endings called primary and of those called secondary had not yet been 
established. The element -r reinforced the middle forms which did not indicate 
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the past, but which were supplied with the secondary endings. Consequently, the 
creation of the middle endings of the Italic or Hittite type could not have been 
posterior to the formation of the system of the middle endings called primary, 
which were of the Greek or Old Indian type. Here we already arrive at the period 
of the separate Indo-European dialects. The primary middle endings were developed 
on the basis of the secondary middle ones which were common to all dialects. This 
occurred in some languages by reinforcement through -i (which underlined the 
temporal relations, evidently); in other languages by means of -r (which perhaps 
stressed the diathesis, and not the temporal relations). We may conclude from this 
that the Latin endings in -r are of Indo-European origin, but they already represent 
a dialectal Indo-European innovation. 

Thus, after the first phase of Indo-European development, when there were 
distinguished only the secondary endings in the active (in the system of the present- 
aorist) and exclusively the active endings in the perfect, there must have been a phase 
of a triple opposition: on the one hand the active (that is to say the ancient 
active secondary endings) which were opposed to the middle (with the second¬ 
ary endings formed on the basis of the perfect); on the other hand the perfect 
(with endings called active that is to say, without -/). 

The next phase, still within the Indo-European language community, was the 
creation of the endings which expressed the reinforcement of the function of the 
verbal formations, the reinforcing element being -i. In this manner there might 
have appeared the opposition in the active of the endings without -i (which expressed 
the active in a general manner) and the endings showing -i (which marked the same 
relations, but in a reinforced manner). In the perfect the endings without -i and those 
with -i expressed the same relations as well, while the endings in -i marked rein¬ 
forcement exclusively. This is all that can be attributed to the state prevailing in 
the entire Indo-European language community. The further development belongs 
to the period of dialectal differentiation, though it has retained in diverse dialects 
the same evolutionary trend. 

The differentiation between the function of the endings with and without -i 
occurred in all the Indo-European dialects. In the active voice the function of the 
endings with -i became the exponent of the actual present. But the expansion of 
the endings with -i was realized in various dialects in different ways. In the dialect 
from which the Italic languages were derived the endings in -i became a stable element 
in the active, but only in the third person singular and plural. In Greek, as also 
in Indo-Iranian, the -i was extended over the first, second and third person singular 
and the third person plural (-mi, -si, -ti, -nti). In Hittite the element -i was general¬ 
ized over all the personal forms of the present tense. The endings without -i, in 
contrast to those in -i, became by way of polarization the exponents of relations 
which did not take into consideration the category of tense, or they were the markers 
of the past. Consequently, the functional opposition between the endings called 
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primary and those called secondary was not created prior to the period of dialectal 
differentiation of the Indo-European territory. 

In the perfect, the differentiation between the forms in -i and without -i was 
realized in another manner. In Latin (as well as, perhaps, in Slavic) the endings 
having -i completely replaced the ancient series without -i and inherited all their 
functions. They have become the sole endings in the perfect. In Greek, on the contra¬ 
ry, the ancient endings without -i have been retained. This consequently brought 
about the disappearance of the endings with -/. In Indo-Iranian both the series 
were retained in usage side-by-side. They served as the basis for a posterior differen¬ 
tiation which led to the creation of the forms opposing one another in the diathesis 
active : middle. 

The development of the middle endings in the Indo-European dialects manifests 
a wide range of differences. In Greek the primary middle-voice endings were created, 
it seems, on the basis of the secondary endings parallel to what was to be found 
in the active, that is to say, with the help of the element -/. The evolution of the 
Old Indian followed the same route, but in an independent manner. On the other 
hand, in the dialectal group comprising Hittite, Tokharian, Celtic and Italic (in¬ 
cluding Venetic), the secondary middle endings served as the starting point for the 
creation of the primary forms expanded by -r. (In Hittite these primary forms in 
-r are additionally characterized by an -i). Thus, the middle-voice endings in -r, 
in those Indo-European dialects that have generalized them, correspond to the 
middle-voice endings in -i of the other Indo-European dialects. Using the traditional 
terminology, we must designate them the primary middle endings. Their appearance 
presupposes, evidently, the previous existence of middle endings called secondary. 
The latter did not possess either -i or -r. 

The introduction of the diathesis active : middle in the perfect is an in¬ 
novation that was realized independently in each of the branches of the Indo-Euro¬ 
pean family. In Greek the primary middle endings of the present-aorist system 
were used for that purpose. In Latin it represents quite a recent Italic innovation 
(the periphrastic formation of the type amatus sum). 

Nothing now remains but to add some particular remarks concerning personal 
forms in Greek and in Latin. 

It is by no means an easy task to explain the active formation of the first person 
plural. In Old Indian the primary ending -mas was opposed to the ending -ma which 
functioned as secondary. There are no doubts whatever that the ending -ma, that 
is to say the Indo-European *-me or *-mo, is an inherited formation. It has served 
as the starting point for various derived middle formations: Greek -[j.sfia, Old 
Indian -mahi, -make, Latin -mur < *-mo-r, etc. Besides, the fact itself that it is a 
secondary ending in Old Indian, suggests the antiquity of this formation. We can, 
therefore, suppose that in the most ancient state of the Indo-European language 
which may be reached by means of our reconstruction, the active ending of the 
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first person plural was *-me\-mo. Now we must explain how the ending *-mesj-mos 
could have been created. 

It is not an ordinary primary ending derived from the secondary one, for in 
this case we should expect an opposition *-mes:-me in Greek where the opposition 
of the primary and secondary endings has been generalized with a high degree of 
regularity. Now, in Greek the ending -|xe<; (beside -pev) is a common one, both 
primary and secondary. This must be stated in a general manner: with the exception 
of the Indo-Iranian languages we cannot find a functional opposition between the 
endings of the type *-mes:-me. 

We must recall besides that in Greek along with -pe<; there is to be found the 
ending -pev. It is regular in the classical Greek language. It also does not make 
any distinction between the past and non-past tenses. The final element -n is, un¬ 
doubtedly, inherited, as is shown by Hittite (-veni in the present, -ven in the preter¬ 
ite). Also in Hittite this element is common to both systems, the primary and sec¬ 
ondary ones. 

It follows therefrom that both the element -s, as also -n, appearing in the endings 
of the first person plural are not characteristic of the primary formations. The 
functional opposition in Old Indian between -mas and -ma is, therefore, an Indo- 
Iranian innovation. The question therefore arises: whence is derived the Indo- 
European ending *-mes/-mos, which does not express any opposition between 
the primary and secondary tenses. 

It seems that the additional elements -s and -n are the exponents of grammatical 
voice. That is how the endings -mes, -men appeared at the period when, on the 
basis of the ancient active (secondary) morpheme *-mel-mo, the middle endings 
were created. From them are derived the Greek -ps&oc, Latin -mur, Old Indian -mahi, 
etc. In order to mark more effectively the opposition of the diathesis, in addition 
to the active forms in *-me/-mo, it was possible to form the reinforced active endings; 
these were *-mes/-mos or *-men. But the hypothesis does not seem to be too certain. 
It does not explain the lack of the elements which marked the primary endings 
(-i); this element was added later in Hittite (-veni : -ven), and partly in Old Indian 
where we can find -masi and -mas side by side. As to Greek -pscr&a cf. Schwyzer, 
Griechische Grammatik I, p. 670. 

A problem which is difficult to solve is the appearance of primary middle endings 
with the vowel -a- in Greek (-pai, -aa. i, -rai, -vtoci). Their point of departure could 
not be the formation of the third person singular or plural, because there the ancient 
ending was *-tei\-toi, *-ntei/-ntoi. The latter forms were still retained during the 
historical period in several dialects. We may therefore suppose that the Greek 
innovation was initiated from the first person singular because in this person the 
ending of the perfect contained, indeed, an -a. Perhaps it was on the basis of the 
perfect endings expanded by means of -i (which later disappeared from Greek) 
that the endings -mai and then -sai were formed. From these, by way of analogy, 
the endings -tai and -ntai eventually appeared. Consequently, the system of primary 
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middle endings is in Greek a late innovation, proper only for this Indo-European 
dialectal group. Perhaps it would be possible to find a confirmation of this hypothesis 
in the secondary middle ending of the first person singular -man if it contains the 
element -ma- expanded in some manner. But the analysis of this ending seems to 
be very dubious. 

As regards the endings in -r in Latin, the absence of the element -r remains un¬ 
explained in the formations of the second person singular and plural. In Hittite, 
it is true, the state of affairs is similar, because the forms with -ri in this language 
are very rare for the second person singular and plural 6) . This, by the way, gave 
rise to the supposition of the Indo-European origin of the lack of -r in the forms 
in question. But the parallel between Hittite and Italic is not complete because 
in the first person plural Latin has the ending -mur, while in Hittite the formation 
in -vastati does not contain the element -ri. It seems that these are innovations 
which were realized independently in various Indo-European dialects. 

As far as the Latin formation for the second person plural in -mini is concerned, 
we may look for an explanation in the fact that the ending of the perfect for this 
person was not well characterized in Indo-European. It appears in Old Indian in 
the form of -a. Perhaps this was the reason why this formation was replaced by 
a nominal form. 

In conclusion, we would like to stress that certain elements of what we have 
presented in our paper have already been incidentally proposed by various scholars 75 . 
In our analysis of the personal endings in Greek and Latin we have endeavoured 
to trace the development of the entire system and to stress the ancient reinforcing 
value of the elements -/ and -r which in later periods played the role of purely gram¬ 
matical ones. 

18. THE NASAL RESONANCE OF VOWELS IN ANCIENT GREEK 

(1971) 

The nasal vowels are particularly unstable elements in the phonological systems 
of various languages 15 . They can easily evolve in several directions. Either they 
are decomposed and the result of the change yields a group of phonemes contain¬ 
ing an oral vowel and a nasal consonant (for instance 5 > om, on, etc.); or they 
lose their nasal resonance altogether and are changed into simple oral vowels (for 
instance e ) e, etc.). They can, of course, also remain intact as nasal vowels if the 
system of the language permits it, as is the case, for instance, in French. Now, Greek 
belongs to those languages in which the nasal vowels are excluded from the system. 

6) J. Friedrich, Hethitisches Elementarbuch I, Heidelberg, 1940, p. 35 (cf. p. 107). 

75 See mainly the cited works by J. Kurylowicz and Ch. Stang; also: H. Pedersen, Tocharisch 
vom Gesichtspunkt der indoeuropdischen Sprachvergleichung, Copenhagen, 1949 2 , pp. 152 ff., §§ 77 ff. 

11 Concerning the stable and unstable phonemes, see A. Meillet, Linguistique historique et lin- 
guistique generate, vol. I, 1926, pp. 52 ff. 
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The phonological system of the Greek language in the historical period may be 
compared from this point of view, with the system of Modern Russian where not 
only are there no nasal vocalic phonemes as such, but also the phonetic realization 
of groups of sounds never leads to nasal vowels. 

On the other hand, it is well known that some groups of phonemes undergo 
in a natural manner a development which necessarily results in a nasal vowel. This 
happens mostly in those cases when a nasal post-vocalic consonant is placed in 
a position preceding a spirant. Under these conditions the nasal consonant may 
easily become a simple nasal resonance of the preceding vowel (for example ons ) os, 
etc.), because the oral occlusion proper for the consonant m or n disappears before 
a spirant by assimilation. In this way the nasal stop becomes a nasal spirant which 
cannot be distinguished from the nasal resonance of a nasal vowel. 

In the history of the Greek language there are traces, on the one hand, of the 
temporary existence of nasal vowels, and on the other hand, of their elimination 
every time they appeared as the result of a particular phonetic evolution. There 
are at least three phases of such an evolution which may be defined in the history 
of the Greek language. 

The most ancient instance is the transformation of the final vowel accompanied 
by nasal resonance (with its accessory oral articulation being labial) into a complex 
composed of an oral vowel and a dental nasal consonant (-ov, -tov, -av, -av, -iv, 
-iv, -uv, -uv). This change, as has been established, appears also in Hittite, in 
Baltic and in Celtic 2) . 

In the period when the Greek dialects followed their own independent develop¬ 
ment, different in particular dialects, a new series of nasal vowels appeared in this 
language. When the vocalic sonants tji, n were eliminated from the Greek system, 
they must have changed, no doubt, into a nasal vowel *a with a secondary vowel a 
which took over the role of the syllabic centre. It is in the same manner that the 
sonants r and l have been changed into ap, pa; aX, Xa. The appearance of the vowel 
6 in lieu of the a that should be expected, in Arcadian and Lesbian (SuoSexo, Ssxo- 
ro<;, hzv. otov), seems to indicate a period relatively late in the evolution of the Greek 
sonants. Now, the change of m and n into a or into (5 presupposes the existence 
at a certain period of a nasal vowel which later on lost its nasal resonance and be¬ 
came a simple, short, oral vowel. 

For the third time the nasal vowels were created in Greek at the time when the 
groups -ns-, -ns appeared as the effect of assimilation of more complex groups, 
or since these groups were restituted by the action of the morphological analogy: 
nSiax < # toxvt(<x, 7iavcra; ra c, §e[<;aaa, etc.; equally, evidently, -ons > 

-ou c , (tou? av&pd!>7rou<;, Xsyouaa, etc.), etc. This change has led to a complete dis¬ 
appearance in Ionic and Attic of the nasal resonance, but it was followed by a com¬ 
pensatory lengthening. This time the transformation was quite late because the 


2) M. Lejeune, Traite de phonetique grecque, § 280. 
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long vowel a which appeared in lieu of the short vowels was not changed into yj. 

Thus we can state that every time the phonetic conditions required it, a series 
of nasal vowels used to appear in the phonological system of the Greek language. 
This process was accomplished at least three times in the course of the history of 
this language. But the nasal vowels created in this manner did not last long. They 
disappeared very soon, leading to different results in various periods. The most 
ancient evolution led to groups ending in -v (-ov, -ocv ) -yjv, -tv, -uv). Later on the 
purely oral articulation replaced that of the nasal vowels. Finally, in the last phase, 
the long nasal vowels created by compensatory lengthening were identified with 
the corresponding long oral vowels. Thus, in the historical period there are no 
longer any nasal vowels in the Greek system, though their existence must be as¬ 
sumed for the previous periods. 



IV 
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19. TWO ITALIC STUDIES 
(1963) 

I. THE PROBLEM OF THE ITALIC LINGUISTIC COMMUNITY 

The languages designated by the name Italic embrace Latin (with the Faliscan 
dialect) and also the Osco-Umbrian languages. These languages which in the oldest, 
historically accessible period (the seventh century B.C.) occupied the greater part 
of the Apennine Peninsula, manifested a number of similar features. They have 
long since been recognized as representatives of the same linguistic branch (Italic) 
within the scope of the Indo-European family. In this way it was understood that 
the linguistic ancestors of the Latins as well as of the Oscans and Umbrians in 
some prehistoric period had formed a linguistic community, which means that 
they spoke one common language. As a result of displacements of individual tribes 
composing this community the contacts among them were broken and the further 
evolution proceeded independently in particular population groups. This ultimately 
led to a differentiation—at first— into two larger groups: Latino-Faliscan and 
Osco-Umbrian, and later on into separate local dialects, within these two groups. 

A closer analysis of characteristics in the languages considered here has led 
to a questioning of the evolution of Italic languages as presented above. First of 
all it was established that individual nations speaking Italic languages appeared 
in the territories occupied historically at different times. According to plausible data 
the Latins were an older group of Indo-European invaders, while the Oscans and 
Umbrians belonged to a later group. Even between these two tribes we must dis¬ 
tinguish the Oscans who entered the peninsula earlier and pushed farthest South, 
from the Umbrians who settled in the Northern part of the peninsula. There is 
no doubt, however, that the linguistic Italic community, if any, embraced the na¬ 
tions which dwelt outside Italy, probably in territories lying to the North or North- 
East of Italy. 

But the fact itself of the existence of an Italic community period has been doubted. 
Their common traits might have been a heritage of the Indo-European community, 
while similarities connecting the Latin group with the Osco-Umbrian group would 
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have had to be created, according to the hypothesis, under the influence of a long¬ 
term co-existence of neighbouring territories in Italy. Hence these traits might 
have been secondary phenomena which cannot be regarded as proofs of existence 
of a prehistoric period of the Italic community. The problem has not yet been 
solved, and both hypotheses have serious advocates. 

In order to take some position in this controversy, it is expedient to realize what 
is understood by a language community. 

A common language is a social phenomenon, that is, it is linked with some 
social organization which enables particular groups of a population to 
come into contact with one another: either by means of administration (in its widest 
sense), or in the form of a continuous exchange of population, or finally in the 
form of a common and vivid linguistic tradition: literary or ritualistic-religious. 
Whenever the organizational link disappears, even among the population forming 
a uniform, coherent linguistic area, there begins a dialectal differentiation made 
possible by the lack of constant contacts with more distant centres. On the other 
hand, the creation of a social organism results in the language being standardized 
over all the territory involved, to the removal of dialectal differences and to the 
spreading of a standard form of the language. These linguistic processes are con¬ 
firmed by a great number of examples well known from history. So, for example, 
the Lithuanian language, uniform in general, but reduced to the role of a vernac¬ 
ular at least since the 14th century, in spite of its being used in a compact regional 
territory, underwent a differentiation into numerous local dialects. Only since the 
time of the formation of the literary language (towards the end of the 19th century), 
and particularly after the creation of the Lithuanian state (in the 20th century), 
has there begun a rapid process of linguistic uniformization. It consists in ousting 
local vernaculars in favour of the common, national language. Phenomena of this 
kind are also known from antiquity. In the oldest historical period accessible for 
us we can see Greek disintegrated linguistically into numerous and fairly differ¬ 
entiated dialects. But when the Greek countries had been united, first by the Mace¬ 
donian conquest, then by the Roman annexation, the dialects were mostly dropped 
and replaced by the common language (xoivy|). 

According to this point of view the hypothesis on the existence of a common 
Primitive Italic language must take into consideration the existence—at some pre¬ 
historic period—of a social organization which was able to bring about the crea¬ 
tion of a uniform language. Of course, we have no concrete data that might confirm 
the hypothesis, although there are not any indications denying it explicitly, either. 
The reasoning in this case must be limited to inference from the linguistic facts 
alone. 

Now we must indicate what language phenomena enable us to draw conclusions 
about the existence of a common language at some definite period in the past. The 
common and characteristic linguistic innovations are in this case the main evidence. 

The basis of reasoning is here the obvious thesis that every language community 
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tends, in principle, to preserve its language intact, in an unchanged state. This is 
a direct corollary of the fundamental function of the language which is mutual 
communication of men with one another. In order to be understood one must 
speak as others do. Every change brings misunderstandings. Consequently, the 
transformations occurring in the language must embrace the manner of speaking 
of all the individuals using the language for communication. Thus, if we confirm 
the same change in two compared languages, we are entitled to suppose that these 
two languages constituted a unity at some time in the past. This situation made it 
possible to introduce the common change. 

But not every change can function as evidence. There are some which occur 
in different languages frequently and at various periods of time. To such common 
transformations, hence not to be used as a basis of inference, belong, for instance, 
various assimilatory changes (simplification of consonant clusters, etc.). Only 
characteristic transformations, rarely met elsewhere, enable us to draw conclusions 
about the common origin of two different languages. It is obvious that the more 
numerous are the common characteristic innovations, the more certain is the con¬ 
clusion. 

Even the common innovations do not always prove the existence of a period 
of a linguistic community. The existence of ancient differences must be taken into 
consideration. Innovations may be extended to languages of neighbouring com¬ 
munities, but not forming a common social organization. Consequently, in order 
to prove the previous existence of a language community on the basis of indications 
of exclusively linguistic nature it is required: first—to establish that in the languages 
being compared certain characteristic, common innovations have occurred; second— 
to point out that there are not any developmental differences that might refute 
the hypothesis about a community. Whenever differences of that kind appear, 
it is possible to speak about a long lasting period of neighbourhood at the most, 
but never about a common language. 

After this theoretical introduction let us now pass to the problem of the pre¬ 
sumable Italic community with which we are concerned. The material at our disposal 
is, unfortunately, very limited. We know Latin (from the seventh century B.C.) 
fairly well; but from the Osco-Umbrian dialects there have survived only small 
fragments derived from a later epoch (the fourth century B.C.). The Osco-Umbrian 
inscriptions originate from the time when the Roman influences were already quite 
strong over all the Italic territory. Some convergences of Latin with the languages 
of Osco-Umbrian inscriptions may reflect these secondary, late influences of Latin. 

According to the premises we have mentioned, we must separately consider 
the features that are common to Latin and Osco-Umbrian, and separately those 
features in which they differ. 

The Italic general convergences are numerous. They have been discussed a great 
many times. They concern both the vocabulary and the grammatical system. It is 
obvious that convergences in grammar are in this respect of a much higher import- 
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ance than common vocabulary elements. The latter are easily spread by way of 
borrowing. 

The common Italic innovations in the field of phonetics affect mainly 
the consonantal system. One of the most characteristic innovations is the disappear¬ 
ance of aspirate plosive consonants, that is, their transformation into spirants. 
Whatever explanation may be assumed as to the differences in their development 
which are visible in the evolution of particular Italic language groups, there will 
always remain one doubtless fact, namely that there occurred a fundamental change 
in the system. That is, in place of aspirates bh, dh, gh, ghP there was created a series 
of spirants:/, p, %, The innovation was common and highly characteristic. Some¬ 
thing similar occurred probably outside the Italic language group, only in the Venetic 
language (cf. J. Safarewicz, “Stosunki pokrewienstwa j^zyka wenetyjskiego,” Spra- 
wozdania Polskiej Akademii Umiejqtnosci 52, 1951, pp. 407-410 and its English 
translation in this volume, article 10, pp. 63-66). Changes of this kind are not exhibited 
in the oldest period either by Celtic or Germanic languages, the two Indo-European 
groups that are in the closest relationship with the Italic group. The further develop¬ 
ment of the consonant system created in this way was different in particular Italic 
branches: one in Latin, another one in the Osco-Umbrian languages. Nevertheless, 
the fundamental initial innovation was common to both. 

Another characteristic innovation in the area of consonantism, common to 
all Italic languages, was the universal introduction of voiced articulation of final 
plosive consonants. It seems that in the period of the Indo-European community 
the final plosive consonants were neutral as to their voice: a meaningful contrast 
did not exist in this final position. But the phonetic realizations of the respective 
articulations might have been different. In view of the existence of a stable opposi¬ 
tion of voice and voicelessness initially and medially, these sounds were identified 
in an independent position (that is, in an absolutely final position at the end of an 
utterance) either with voiceless or voiced consonants. In Modern Polish, for ex¬ 
ample, the final plosive articulations are voiceless (narod has the same final -t as 
powrdt). The innovation proper to Italic languages was the general introduction 
of a voiced consonant in these conditions: hence Latin: id, illud, aliud, etc., or 
archaic Latin fecid, as well as Osco-Umbrian (Oscan) f a k i i a d, etc. This pho¬ 
netic evolution occurred very early, because in the historic period the condition 
in both the groups here studied was changed: parallel to final -d there existed also 
final -t. Consequently, in the earliest historical period there occurred a new change 
in the system. It consisted, this time, in introducing the discrimination between 
voicing and voicelessness into the final plosive consonants. Only much later a further 
evolution occurred in Latin. The evolution led to a devoicing of the final consonants 
(as early as from the first century B.C. there begins a vacillation in the spelling 
of apud or aput, etc.). 

Far more important common Italic innovations occurred in the field of mor¬ 
phology. Let us quote briefly here: in the domain of declension the creation 
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of a separate formation of the ablative singular in the inflexion of names with stems 
in -a-, -i-, -«-, -e-, following the example of the inherited formation proper for stems 
in -o-. The most clearly visible common innovations occurred in the conjugational 
system. Regardless of the way we may explain the origin of the Italic imperfect, 
the fact remains that the formation with the suffix -bhd- is common to the Italic 
languages (Oscan f u f a n s ‘erant’). Also the formation in -se-, which serves 
as imperfect subjunctive, appears in both Italic branches (Oscan f u s i d). These 
are common and ancient innovations which cannot be explained by the secondary 
influence of one group of languages on others. In the same way there must be evaluated 
the creation of the participle in -ndus which existed also in Oscan-Umbrian 
dialects (Oscan ii p s a n n a m). 

Strictly speaking, the transformations of the morphological system mentioned 
above are sufficient to suggest a hypothesis about the existence of a period of Italic 
community. It is also possible to quote some facts about word-formation 
which lead to the same conclusion. So the spreading of a formation with -k- in 
the verb facio has its parallel in Osco-Umbrian (Oscan f a k i i a d). But in this 
case there is no certainty as to whether the innovation is solely Italic, because the 
Phrygian aSSaxsTop exhibits the same -Jc-. A more important example would be 
the Oscan zicolom ‘diem’. This word shows that in the Osco-Umbrian dialects 
the same word was created for the designation of ‘day’ as Latin dies. The innova¬ 
tion based on the accusative diem replaced an older formation with the suffix -tri¬ 
or -no- which is known from Latin nundinae and its equivalents in other languages 
(e.g. Slavic dhm, Polish dzieri). 

There exist, however, some ancient differences as well. These must now be pre¬ 
sented. We shall, of course, neglect all late innovations, because they might have 
appeared in the period of independent development in particular branches of the 
Italic family. It must be added that both groups developed for a long time inde¬ 
pendently of each other. The settling of Latin tribes in Italy dates as far back as 
the second millenium B.C. It is probable that the settlement began in the earliest 
part of the millenium. Consequently, not later than that time the direct contact 
of both Italic branches was broken. New contacts following the arrival in Italy 
of Osco-Umbrian peoples could be entered into not earlier than after the lapse 
of about one thousand years. This is an adequately long period for the occurrence 
of essential changes in particular languages. 

In the field of phonetics an old difference appears in the evolution of initial rj,-. 
In Latin en- was derived from it. In the historical period it was universally repre¬ 
sented by in-, while in Osco-Umbrian dialects there appeared mostly an-. Thus 
we have in Oscan amiricatud ‘*immercato’; amprufid ‘improbe’; ancensto ‘incensa’; 
anter ‘inter’; Anterstatal ‘*Interstitae’; in Umbrian: aanfehtaf 
‘infectas’; a f i k t u ‘infigito’; a m p e n t u ‘impendito’; a n t e n t u, andendu 
‘intendito’; andersistu ‘intersidito’; anhostatu ‘non hastatos’; anseriato ‘observatum’; 
antakres ‘integris’, etc. Still, we have no certainty whether the difference is 
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based on the phonetic development or is the result of a morphological change. 
It may be that in Latin the form of a vowelless n- was accepted for general use, while 
in the Osco-Umbrian dialects its variant was used with a reduced vowel. The latter 
in its position preceding n yielded a in all Italic dialects, that is in the Osco-Umbrian 
dialects as well as in Latin, cf. Latin cams. Another argument for this view is the 
fact that en existed also in Oscan and Umbrian (Oscan en = Latin in; Umbrian 
endendu parallel to andendu). We must, therefore, infer that this difference does not 
prove the primarily different development of Latin and the Osco-Umbrian dialects. 
It is a morphological difference which could arise during the independent, certainly 
long lasting, development of these two linguistic branches. 

All of the real phonetic differences originated, certainly, during a later period. 
Let us mention the most important only: 

(1) Latin preserved without any change the old velar labialized consonants 
kV, gV (quattuor, unguo), while in the Osco-Umbrian dialects these phonemes were 
levelled with labial plosive consonants (Latin quis: Oscan pis, Umbrian pisi; Latin 
unguen : Umbrian u m e n < *umben, etc.). In this case the archaic state was retained 
in Latin. 

(2) The spirants /, p preserved in the Osco-Umbrian dialects their spirantic 
articulation medially (in form of /), while in Latin under these conditions they 
yielded b or d (Oscan tfei; Umbrian tefe: Latin tibi; Oscan mefial ‘in 
media’: Latin medius, etc.). Here, therefore, the Osco-Umbrian dialects preserved 
the more archaic state. 

Other changes are evidently very late. For instance, Latin transformation of 
short vowels in medial syllables (facio : conficio, etc.) belongs to the historic period 
proper. It occurred not earlier than in the sixth century B.C. We shall not even 
mention quite late changes, as for instance, Latin rhotacism, etc. 

Thus, while observing all precautions required by our fragmentary knowledge 
of Osco-Umbrian dialects, we can still state that we do not know of such phonetic 
differences in the development of Italic languages that would invalidate the hypoth¬ 
esis about the existence of some period of Italic community. 

More or less the same must be stated about the inflectional phenomena. Here 
too there are old and considerable differences, both in declension and conjugation. 
As an example, let us point out that the declinational system was shaped in its 
historically known form at a later period than the presumed period of Italic com¬ 
munity. For instance, the merging of the inflection of nominal stems ending in 
a consonant and an -i- was carried out in various ways and with different results 
in these two branches under consideration. For example the genitive singular in 
Latin has its structure proper for stems ending in a consonant (with endings -es, 
-os), while in the Osco-Umbrian dialects the forms of the in fl ection of stems in 

gained the upper hand (genitive singular in -eis ); in the nominative plural the 
Osco-Umbrian dialects had no levelling of the inflection; the same being true of the 
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accusative and ablative singular. All these innovations might have occurred after 
the separation of the Latins from the Oscans and Umbrians. 

The problem of conjugation is similar. Strictly speaking there is one old differ¬ 
ence here, not yet explained adequately: it concerns the verb signifying ‘to give’. 
In Osco-Umbrian dialects a reduplicated present occurs here, in accord with other 
Indo-European languages. It is visible in Oscan didest (future) and in Umbrian 
dirsa (present subjunctive), similarly as in Greek SfScofn, in Slavic dadgtz, etc. On 
the other hand, in Latin the radical present appears here in damus, datis, which is 
quite another formation. It must be stated that the Latin formation is unexpected, 
because in other Indo-European languages the radical formation of this verb occurs 
as aorist, not as present. It is enough to quote here Greek s8o[isv, eSors, as it is 
found elsewhere. We must, therefore, suppose that either in Latin there occurred 
some innovation difficult to be explained or—which is less probable—that in the 
Primitive Indo-European language there existed two formations of the present 
tense: out of these two, Latin appropriated the radical formation, while the Osco- 
Umbrian dialects adopted the formation with reduplication. On the other hand, 
an equally unclear formation of the first person singular present sum occurs both 
in Latin and the Osco-Umbrian dialects (Oscan s u m). So, if it is an innovation, 
it must be a common, all-italic one. 

In general, we can state that the grammatical system of the Italic languages, 
too, does not contradict a supposition concerning their community in distant periods 
of time. 

Let us pass, finally, to vocabulary. In this area particular difficulties 
exist. First of all, though we are adequately acquainted with the Latin vocabulary, 
the range of Osco-Umbrian words handed down in the surviving documents is 
very scanty. Hence there are large gaps in our knowledge, and that is why the con¬ 
clusions cannot be certain. Second, the Oscan as well as Umbrian texts originate 
from those times when Rome exerted its preponderant influence on the whole of 
Italy. Hence, in the Osco-Umbrian vocabulary there must be assumed in advance 
numerous elements borrowed from Latin or at least transformed under Latin in¬ 
fluence. The second chapter of the present paper offers a survey of Oscan voca¬ 
bulary. Let us, therefore, present here only a brief statement of the conclusions. 

From the surviving Oscan inscriptions about 330 common words can be ex¬ 
tracted. Among these, after removing a dozen or so of words borrowed from Latin 
or Greek, there remains a considerable number of words common for Oscan and 
Latin. They represent almost one half of the whole stock of known Oscan words. 
We are not concerned here about accurate calculations in this respect in view of 
the fragmentariness of our knowledge of the Oscan dialect. A general statement would 
suffice to the effect that the number of Italic vocabulary elements common to all 
this group is quite considerable. 

Now, what are the differences? The Osco-Umbrian words, not known in Latin, 
which possess a clear Indo-European etymology do not give any indication in this 
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respect. It can always be supposed that these words existed in the common Pre- 
Italic language. They might have disappeared in the Latin branch during its separate 
evolution. Still less evidence may be derived from the Osco-Umbrian words of 
unclear etymology. On the other hand, derivational differences are of high impor¬ 
tance, particularly those occurring in words with the same root, but constructed in 
different ways in Latin and in the Osco-Umbrian dialects respectively. 

In some words old apophony differences appear. Thus, the Latin fanum derived 
from *fas-no-m has its Oscan and Umbrian equivalents with the vowel Oscan 
f 11 s n u (nominative singular), Umbrian fesnaf-e (accusative plural). Simil¬ 
arly, beside Latin trabs there exists Oscan t r 11 b u m ‘domum’ (accusative sin¬ 
gular), Umbrian tremnu ‘tabernaculo’ (ablative singular), hence with the vowel 
-e- in their root. It is a very archaic, Indo-European type of apophony that we 
know from Latin,'for example from the apophony semen : sat us\ feci : fdctus. 
In this instance there is no chance of a phonetic change within any of the Italic 
languages. It may only be supposed that the words constituting the basis of the 
above mentioned ones in the Pre-Italic period had the apophony retained in their 
inflexion. While in one language group the variant with a was adopted (as in Latin), 
in the other group the variant with e was in general use (namely, in the Osco- 
Umbrian dialects). 

A similar fluctuation is visible in the inflexion of the verb facio. All the Italic 
languages introduced an innovation here, namely that -k- initially proper to the 
aorist (as is seen in Greek «), was introduced into general use in the whole 
inflexion of the verb. From the Italic point of view -k- became a component of the 
root. But in the Latin perfect (which means in the ancient aorist) -e- was used every¬ 
where. On the other hand, in the Osco-Umbrian dialects -a- was universally adopted 
both in the present and in the perfect, as can be seen in Oscan ava/axex (third person 
singular perfect), Umbrian f a k u s t (third person singular future exact.); a trace 
of former -e- was retained perhaps only in the Umbrian forms f e i a ‘faciat’ (third 
person singular present subjunctive), f e t u ‘facito’ (imperative), that is in the 
present system. 

These ancient fluctuations raise doubts whether we can speak about a uniform 
Pre-Italic language. 

One more ancient Osco-Umbrian verb exhibits a difference in its structure as 
compared with Latin. It is the equivalent of the Latin stare. In this instance the 
radical formation was aorist, visible in Greek I'ottjv, while the formation of the 
present was made secondarily and variously in different Indo-European languages. 
In Greek the present is reduplicated: faro)(ju, loxapai. A similar, though not exactly 
the same, formation exists in Latin: sistd. But for expressing a state, and not an 
action, different formations appeared in various languages. In Latin there appeared: 
* staid *staiesi, thence sto, stas, stamus, etc. On the other hand, in the Osco-Umbrian 
dialects the formation with -i- is used in this instance. It is difficult to say whether 
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it is -i- or -i-, Oscan s t a i t ‘stat’. Thus, the innovation was carried out in a similar 
manner, but nevertheless different from that in Latin. 

Hence, there exist differences in word-formation between the Latin and the 
Osco-Umbrian dialectal groups. What are—consequently—the conclusions that 
may be ultimately drawn from the materials presented here? There are several. 

(1) There is no doubt that the supposed period of the Italic community cannot 
be later than somewhere in the first half of the second millenium B.C. That com¬ 
munity ought not to be located in Italy, but either to the North or North-East 
of the peninsula. 

(2) In the Italic languages numerous, important and ancient common innova¬ 
tions can be found. They are perceptible in every domain of the language: both in 
grammar and vocabulary. They indicate the existence of the community. 

(3) On the other hand, however, there exist few, but nevertheless important 
ancient differences which force us to conclude that the two dialect groups here 
being considered, namely the Latin and the Osco-Umbrian groups, did not constitute 
a complete unity. 

It is impossible, therefore, to assert that once there existed a completely uniform 
Pre-Italic community (today we would use the expression: Pre-Italic people). On 
the other hand, it is necessary to state that the Indo-European tribes that are today 
named Italic lived in a single neighbourhood and had very close mutual contacts in 
this distant epoch. It was, consequently, possible that numerous common and 
important linguistic innovations could spread among them. These innovations 
were of such importance that they imparted to all the dialects that later became 
Italic a characteristic mark while some differences were retained. 

Only within this limited range can we speak of an Italic language community. 

Finally, one remark of a critical nature. The contact between the Latins and the 
Osco-Umbrian peoples occurred quite late on the territory of Italy. The common 
innovations in the Italic languages are very ancient and reach deeply into the phonetics 
and the grammatical system. Hence, it seems to be impossible to explain the con¬ 
vergences between Latin and Osco-Umbrian only by a close coexistence of these 
peoples in the territory of Italy. There must have existed, to be sure, a period of 
earlier contacts. This one is called the period of Italic community, and we have 
attempted to present it in this paper. 


II. A SURVEY OF OSCAN VOCABULARY 

The Oscan vocabulary material preserved has been chosen from the publication: 
E. Vetter, Handbuch der italischen Dialekte I, Heidelberg, 1953; namely from the 
dictionary included there on pp. 379-447. From the whole stock the following 
groups of words have been excluded and completely ignored: (1) personal proper 
names, (2) names of gods, (3) geographical and ethnical names, (4) words recorded 
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in fragments or in abbreviations, (5) words of uncertain reading, (6) incomprehensible 
words. 

Out of the former three groups some words have been, nevertheless, taken into 
account. Namely, they were those that enable us to make conclusions on the ex¬ 
istence of respective common nouns in the older epoch. Thus, the following words 
have been taken into consideration. 

(1) From the group of personal proper names: dhtavis ‘Octavius’. 

(2) From the names of gods: avyma i ‘Angitiae’; anterstatal ‘*Interstitae’; 
kerri ‘Cereri’; diiivei ‘Iovi’; diumpais ‘Lumpis, Nymphis’; entral 
‘Interae’; fatuveis ‘Fatui, Fauni’; f 1 a g i u 1 ‘Flagio (Iovi)’; f 1 u u s a i 
‘Florae’; genetai ‘Genitae’; hereklels ‘Herculis’; llganakdlkel 
‘Legiferae’; 1 li v f r e 1 s ‘Liberi’; mamerttials ‘Martiis’; regaturel 
‘Rigatori’; feXexa(v?) ‘Volcanus’; fspaopei ‘Versori’. 

(3) From the geographical and ethnical group: abellaniil ‘Abellano’; 
ageruliid ‘ex Agello’; alafaterniim ‘Alfaternorum’; biivaianiid 
‘Boviano’; d e kk vi a r i m ‘*Decuviarem’; vltelliii ‘Italia’. 

All in all 334 vocabulary items have been taken into account. The entire stock 
may be divided into three groups: (1) words being exact equivalents of existing 
Latin words (their number amounts to 188); (2) words that permit us to suppose 
the existence of a precise equivalent of a Latin word (e.g. from the name alafa- 
ternum ‘Alfaternorum’ we may infer the existence of an adjective correspond¬ 
ing to the Latin albus ; there are 12 words of this kind); (3) words not in agreement 
with the known stock of Latin vocabulary (either totally alien for Latin or exhibiting 
differences in word-formation; there are 134 items of this type). 

1. Words strictly corresponding to Latin words 

This group of words contains more than one half of the whole known stock 
of the Oscan vocabulary (56%). As there is an accurate correspondence with their 
Latin equivalents, a question is raised at once: whether or not these words are 
borrowings from Latin. A solution can be certain only in a few cases, namely when 
the phonetic features indicate the foreign origin of the word. The following words 
are undoubtedly of Latin origin: Oscan kvaisstur ‘quaestor’; a 1 d i 1 ‘aedilis’. 
Under the influence of Latin phonetics a transformation was undergone by recta(s) 
‘rigidae’, nominative plural feminine, in an inscription from a period close to Caesar’s; 
the inscription showing very strong Latin influences. In a number of other cases 
it is only probability, that is an argument for their being a borrowing from Latin. 
The influence of Latin can be suspected in the terminology pertaining to public 
life. There is no certainty, however, that these are not inherited elements. The 
following words come into account here: 

a k k a t u s ‘advocati’, 

censaum ‘censere’ and ancensto ‘non censa’; censtom-en ‘in censum’; censtur 
‘censor’. 
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ceus ‘civis’, 

dolom ‘dolum’, 

embratur ‘imperator’, 

ligud ‘lege’, 

leginum ‘legionem’, 

llgatiils ‘legatis’, 

mallom ‘malum’, 

molto ‘multa’; moltaum ‘multare’, 

praesentid ‘praesente’, 

preiuatud ‘privato’, 

s e n a t e 1 s ‘senatus’, 

uincter ‘convincitur’. 

In several instances the agreement of Latin and Oscan words can be explained 
by borrowings into both languages from one common source, namely from Greek: 
c u 1 c h n a ‘culigna, xuAljm)’, 

d i u m p a i s ‘Lumpis, Nymphis’, 
hereklels ‘Herculis’, 

thesavriim ‘thesaurum’, 

the source of borrowing in Oscan FeAs/a(v<;) ‘Volcanus’ (WH 2, 825) 1 ’ is uncertain. 

After removing from considerations the 26 words enumerated above there are 
left 162 items of vocabulary. They are words which olfer no adequate reasons to 
search for borrowings from Latin 2) . They amount to 49 percent of the general 
number of words preserved. Let us quote the relevant material, classifying it accord¬ 
ing to parts of speech. Numbers quoted in some cases are those referring to texts 
according to Vetter’s numeration. 

a. Conjunctions and Particles: 

a d p u d ‘quoad’: in Oscan the sequence of words-compounding elements is differ¬ 
ent from that in Latin. 
am-, an- ‘in-, non’ (cf. WH 1, 686). 
a v t, aut, auti, aim ‘sed, aut’. 

-k, -c, deictic particle: Latin -c, -ce. 
i n 1 m, inim, stvetjji ‘et’; cf. Latin enim. 
ne ‘ne, nisi’. 

Walde, A., Hofmann, J. B., Lateinisches etymologisches Worterbuch, Heidelberg, vol. I, 1938; 
vol. II, 1954; vol. Ill, 1956. 

2) The problem of Oscan vocabulary has been presented in the book by M. G. Delfino, “11 
problema dei rapporti linguistici tra l’osco e il latino,” Serta Eusebiana, Miscellanea Philologica, 
Genova, 1958, pp. 27-86; cf. the review by M. Lejeune, Revue des Etudes Latines 37, 1959, pp. 262- 
263. In a great many cases she attempted to explain the agreement between Latin and Oscan by 
the Latin influence on Oscan, or conversely, by the Oscan influence on Latin. There is no doubt 
that influences of that kind did exist. But it does not seem methodologically correct to look for 
borrowings or influences whenever an agreement is visible. 
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nei, ni ‘non, ne’. 
n e i p ‘neque, neve, non’. 
pam, pan ‘quam’. 

- [p] e ‘-que\ 
pun ‘quom, cum’. 

p u z, pus ‘ut’, cf. Latin us-(piam), with -s as in abs : ab ; WH 2, 844. 

b. Prepositions and Prefixes: 

ad a-, az ‘ad-, ad’; az probably represents a formation made by analogy 
to abs, known from Latin, cf. pael. af- 213, 6. 
am- ‘amb-, circum’. 
an-, ava- ‘in-’; cf. Latin an- in an-helare. 
ant, ant- ‘usque ad, av-n ’; cf. Latin ante. 
a n t e r ‘inter’. 
com, con, k d m - ‘cum’. 

contrud ‘contra’; cf. Latin contro-, e.g. in contro-uersia ; WH 1, 251 f. 
e e ‘ex’. 

e h t r a d ‘extra’; probably, in a different way than in Latin, derived from *ektrad1 
e n ‘in’. 

per-, per- ‘per-’, 
piist ‘post’, 
p r a i ‘prae, ante’. 
pm- ‘pro-’. 

CTU7T ‘sub’. 

c. Adverbs (except those that are clearly a case form of an adjective; these are 
included in the list of adjectives): 

diu ‘diu’ (?) 59d. 

fortis comparative ‘fortius, gravius’. 
ifei (?) ‘ibi’ 2, 29. 

imad-en ‘ab imo’: formally ablative singular of the stem in -a-, differently 
from Latin, where the stem is in -o-. 

(xstctsS ‘iuste’, adverb, cf. Latin modeste; 183, 2. 
min[s] ‘minus’, adverb, 
p u f ‘ubi’. 

d. Pronouns: 

alio ‘alia’, nominative singular feminine, 
alttram ‘alteram’, accusative singular feminine... 
l i v ‘ego’. 

izic ‘is’, nominative singular masculine... 

ulleis ‘illius’, genitive singular masculine...; cf. Latin olle. 

p i s ‘quis’. 
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piiiieh ‘cuius’... 

p ii i i u ‘cuia’, nominative singular feminine, 
s 1 f e 1 ‘sibi’, dative singular... 
s ti v a d ‘sua’, ablative singular feminine... 
t i f [e i], t f e i ‘tibi’, dative singular... 
t u v a i ‘tuae’, dative singular feminine. 

e. Numerals: 

t r 1 s ‘tres’, nominative feminine... 

f. Verbs: 

aamanaffed ‘faciundum curavit’, third person singular perfect. 

a d f u s t ‘aderit’, third person singular future. 

agum (in the original acum ) ‘agere’, infinitive... 

a m f r e t ‘circumferunt’, third person plural present. 

ava: /axeT ‘infecit’, third person singular perfect. 

angetuzet ‘proposuerint’, third person plural future exact, cf. Latin agitare; WH 1, 
693. 

aserum ‘adserere’, infinitive. 

b a 11 e 1 s ‘baetis’, second person singular present, 
k a s i t ‘oportet’, cf. Latin caret ; third person singular present, 
kumbened ‘convenit’, third person singular perfect. 

comparascuster ‘in consultationem venerit’, third person singular, future exact 
passive, WH 1, 256; an equivalent to Latin compesco « *kom-park-sk-). 
d a d i d ‘dediderit’, third person singular perfect subjunctive... 
dadikatted ‘dedicavit’, third person singular perfect, 
deikum ‘dicere’, infinitive... 

duunated ‘donavit’, third person singular perfect, 
e d u m ‘edere’ (to eat), 6, 8. 

eehiianasum ‘*exhiandarum, emittendarum’, genitive plural feminine ge¬ 
rundive. 

ehpellatasset ‘*expilatae sunt, erectae sunt’, third person plural feminine 
perfect passive. 
ezum ‘esse’, infinitive... 

f a k i i a d ‘faciat’, third person present subjunctive... 
f a t i u m ‘fari’, infinitive; cf. Latin faterl. 

[f] e r r i n s ‘acciperent, ferrent’, third person plural imperfect subjunctive; 1 B 29. 
f i f i k u s ‘finxeris’, second person singular future exact, 
fiiet ‘fiunt’, third person plural present, 
f u f a n s ‘erant’, third person plural imperfect... 
g e n e t a i ‘Genitae’, dative singular. 

11 k 11 u d ‘liceto’, imperative. 
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manafum ‘mandavi’, first person singular perfect; 6, 3. 
m e m n i m ‘meminisse’, infinitive perfect, 
m e n v u m ‘minuere’, infinitive; 6, 8. 

fipsannam ‘faciendam’, accusative singular feminine gerundive; cf. Latin 
operari. 

must ‘oraverit’, third person singular future exact. 

osins ‘obsint’, third person plural present subjunctive (in the meaning of ‘adsint’). 
p a t [11 ?] ‘patet’, third person singular present. 
peremust ‘permiserit’, third person singular future exact. 
perfa[kust?] ‘perfecerit’, third person singular future exact. 
pertumum ‘perimere, inhibere’, infinitive... 

p li 1 1 a d ‘possit’, third person singular present subjunctive; p fi t i a n s, third person 
plural; cf. Latin potui, potens ; WH 2, 347. 
praefucus ‘praefectus’, nominative singular, 
priifatted ‘probavit’, third person singular perfect, 
sakarater ‘sacratur’, third person singular present passive. 
scriftas ‘scriptae’, nominative plural feminine perfect passive participle... 
staflatasset ‘*stabulatae sunt’, nominative plural feminine perfect passive 
participle. 

teremnatust ‘terminata est’, nominative singular feminine perfect passive 
participle... 

fake ‘vale’, imperative. 

g. Adjectives: 
a k r i d ‘acriter’, adverb. 

amiricatud ‘immercato’, adverb, ablative singular perfect passive participle. 
amprufid ‘improbe’, adverb, 
b i v u s ‘vivi’, nominative plural masculine, 
k e r r 1 i fi 1 ‘Cerrio, Cereali’, dative singular masculine... 
kerssnasias ‘cenariae’, nominative plural feminine, 
d e 1 v a f ‘divae’, dative singular. 

d e i v i n a i s ‘divinis’, ablative-locative plural feminine, 
d e s t r s t ‘dextra est’, nominative singular feminine, 
d i u v i a [i s] ‘Ioviis (feriis)’, ablative-locative plural feminine... 
e n t r a 1 ‘Interae’, dative singular, 
f a t u v e i s ‘Fatui, Fauni’, genitive singular masculine. 

fjuusasiais (in the inscription: f i u u s -) ‘Floralibus’, ablative-locative 
plural. 

1 li v f r e i s ‘Liberi’, genitive. 

mamerttiais ‘Martiis’, ablative-locative plural feminine... 
m e f i a 1 ‘in media’, locative singular feminine... 
minstreis ‘minoris’, genitive singular comparative. 
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u 11 i u m a m ‘ultimam’, accusative singular feminine, 
p i i h i ii i ‘pio’, dative singular masculine. 

piistrei ‘postero’, locative singular masculine ...; posmom, accusative singular 
neuter superlative... 

<T«xopo ‘sacra’, nominative singular feminine or neuter, 
sakrasias ‘sacrariae’, nominative plural feminine, 
s a a h t ii m ‘sanctum’, nominative-accusative neuter, 
s a 1 a v s ‘salvus’, nominative singular masculine. 

s u 11 u s ‘omnes’, nominative plural masculine, cf. Old Latin sollus ‘totus et solidus’ 
(Fest.); WH 2, 472. 

s u p r u i s ‘superis’, dative-ablative plural masculine, 
h. Nouns: 

a a s a i ‘in ara’, locative singular... 
akenei ‘in anno’, locative singular ... 

ageruliid (in the inscription: agerlliid, No. 172) ‘ex Agello’, ablative 
singular. 

a i t a t u m ‘aetatem’, accusative singular... 
a m m a 1 ‘Nutrici’, dative singular, 
a n a f r 1 s s ‘Imbribus’, dative plural, 
a n a m s ‘animus’, nominative singular... 
aragetud ‘argento’, ablative singular, 
b i i t a m ‘vitam’, accusative singular. 
brateis ‘gratiae’, genitive singular (cf. grates agere). 
carneis ‘partis’, genitive singular; Latin card ‘meat’. 

castrid ‘praedio, heredio’, ablative singular; castrous, genitive singular; cf. WH 1, 
180; stem in -u- per analogy to peku- ‘beast’; Pre-Italic stem in -o-, as in Latin 
castrum. 

k e r r i ‘Cereri’, dative singular, 
k e r s n u ‘cena’, nominative singular... 
k u 1 u p u ‘culpa’, nominative singular. 

[d] i i k u 1 ii s [s] ‘dies’, accusative plural... 

diuvei, Sioufei, iiivei, iuvei ‘Iovi’, dative singular; iuveis, genitive 
singular. 

dunum ‘donum’, nominative-accusative singular neuter... 
famelo ‘familia’, nominative singular, 
far ‘cibum’, accusative singular. 

fiisiais, fiisiais, fisiais ‘feriis’, ablative-locative plural, 
f 1 u u s a i ‘Florae’, dative singular, 
fratrum ‘fratrum’, genitive plural, 
h u m u n s ‘homines’, nominative plural, 
h ii r z ‘hortus’, nominative singular... 
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1 i 1 m 11 ii [m] ‘limitum’, genitive plural. 

1 ii v k e 1 ‘in luco’, locative singular, 
maatreis ‘Matris’, genitive singular, 
n u m n e 1 s ‘nominis’, genitive singular, 
u 111 i u f ‘usio, usus’, nominative singular, 
p a t i r ‘pater’, nominative singular... 
p e d u ‘pedum’, genitive plural; 1 B 30. 

[p] ii r t a m ‘portam’, accusative singular. 

regaturei ‘Rigatori’, dative singular (about Juppiter); 147 A 12, B 15. 
s a k r i m ‘hostiam (minorem)’, accusative singular... (cf. sacrem porcum Fest.). 
s t a 11 f ‘statio’, nominative singular. 

Taupojji ‘taurum’, accusative singular, 
t e r a s ‘terrae’, genitive singular. 

teremniss ‘terminibus’, ablative plural. Parallel to this formation ( *ter-men -) 
there existed another one with the suffix -io-, unknown in Latin ( *ter-men-io -), 
in Oscan teremenniii ‘termina’, nominative accusative plural neuter; 
WH 1, 321. 

t i u r r 1 ‘turrim’, accusative singular... 
tristaamentud ‘testamento’, ablative singular, 
t r s t u s ‘testes’, nominative plural, 
u s u r s ‘uxores’, accusative plural, 
v i ii ‘via’, nominative singular... 

2. Words indicating the existence of a precise equivalent 
of a Latin word 

alafaternum ‘Alfaternorum’, genitive plural: indicates the existence of an 
adjective corresponding to Latin albus. 
anter. statal ‘*Interstitae’, dative singular: Latin inter stare. 
biivaianud ‘Boviano’, ablative singular: Latin bos, bovis. 
deketasiul ‘*decentario’, dative singular: Latin decern (cf. WH 1, 329). 
dekmanniuls ‘*decumaniis’, dative plural: Latin decumanus. 
f e r t a 1 i s ‘fertales’, nominative plural, Latin fertum. 

llganakdlkel '©eaiLocpopcp’, dative singular: WH 1, 789; indicates the ex¬ 
istence of a nomen agentis with the root in form of -dlk-, as in Latin iudex 
(*ious-dik-s) and in Oscan m e d d 1 s s ( *medo-dik-s ), WH 1, 726. 
ii h t a v i s ‘Octavius’, nominative singular: Latin octavus. 
pumperias ‘*quincuriae’, nominative plural: quinque. 

piiterelpid ‘in utroque’, locative singular; piituriispid, nominative 
plural masculine. In the first member this pronoun may precisely correspond 
to Latin uter; Oscan fluctuation -ter- : -tur- confirms the anaptyctic origin of 
the vowel, that is the suffix in form of -tro-. The extension by the particle -pid 
(cf. p i s p 1 d ‘quisque’) is a late Oscan innovation. 
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trlibarakav [lim], tribarakaviim ‘aedificare’, infinitive; tribar a- 
kattins, third person plural perfect subjunctive; tribarakattuset, 
third person plural future exact: maybe a compound from *treb- and *arka 
‘chamber’, per analogy to Greek olxoSojJLstv (Kretschmer, Glotta 10, 160 f.)? 
If this interpretation is just, it must be a late Oscan derivative (denominative) 
confirming the existence of the noun *arka which in Latin (area) has the mean¬ 
ing ‘wooden case’. Cf. below about t r 1 i b li m. 
uorsus ‘measure of surface, a square with side equal to 100 feet’: the word recorded 
by Frontin. grom. p. 30 L as Oscan and Umbrian; if it really existed in this 
form, it might have been the precise equivalent of Latin uersus, archaic uorsus. 

3. Words not in agreement with the known stock of Latin vocabulary 

a. Words borrowed from Greek: 

k li 1 n 1 k s 'xotvi£’, nominative singular. 

damsennias, damuse [nias] ‘publicae, Sajioonai’, nominative plural 
feminine. 

1 i m u ‘famem, Xt.ji.6v’, accusative singular, 
passtata ‘porticum, ractrrdSa 5 , accusative singular. 

b. Words built on the basis of roots unknown in Latin: 

a b e 11 a n li 1 ‘Abellano’, dative singular: from the Indo-European name of apple 
not preserved in Latin. 

aeteis ‘partis’, genitive singular...; cf. WH 1, 18; 2, 848. 

aflukad ‘admoveat’? third person singular subjunctive; aflakus, third 
person singular future exact, 
a f t i 1 m ‘spiritum’? accusative singular, 
a i s u s i s ‘sacrificiis’? ablative plural, 
a n e i ‘in rota’, locative singular, 
b i a s s ‘vires’, accusative plural, 
k a i 1 a ‘sacellum’, accusative singular. 

karanter ‘vescuntur, cenant’, third person plural present middle voice? 

kiiru ‘glans, missile’, nominative singular; WH 1, 315. 

d a m i a [d ?] ‘remuneretur’? 6, 2. 

e k s u k ‘hoc’, ablative singular neuter... 

ei fi ‘rogo’? first person singular present. 

esidum ‘idem’, nominative singular masculine; cf. sctot. 

sctot ‘hoc’, nominative-accusative singular neuter. 

f u 11 r ‘filia’, nominative singular... 

ip ‘ibi’, adverb, cf. WH 1, 670. 

1 a m a t i r ‘secetur’, third person singular perfect subjunctive passive, cf. Vetter, 
p. 24 3) . 

3> Vetter, E., Handbuch der italischen Dialekte, vol. I, Heidelberg, 1953. 
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1 e f g ti s s ‘statuas’ (?), accusative plural. 

1 u i s a r i f s ‘*Luralibus’, ablative-locative plural; 74; WH 1, 829. 
m a 1 a k s ‘parvulos’? accusative plural. 

p.eiaiava[<; ?] ‘inquiries’? second person singular present subjunctive, cf. Vetter, 

р. 123. 

nerum ‘virorum’, genitive plural... 

nertrak ‘a sinistra’, adverb, ablative feminine. 

nessimas ‘proximae’, nominative plural feminine, against hypotheses presented 
in WH 2, 144 which join it with Latin nassa. 
n i s t r u s ‘propiores, propinquos’, accusative plural, cf. nessimas. 
peraciam ‘strenam’? accusative singular; 101. 
p u r a s i a 1 ‘in igniaria’, locative singular feminine, 
s 1 a g i m ‘confinium’, accusative singular... 
sverrunei ‘designato’?, dative singular; WH 2, 521; 522. 
tadait ‘videatur’, third person singular present subjunctive; cf. WH 1, 199. 
trutum ‘secundum’? accusative singular; cf. WH 2, 399. 

с. Words differing from Latin ones in their structure: 

afstist ‘absistet, KTtoSciosi’, third person singular future; [ajfstlnt 'dnoSiSoamv’, 
third person plural present: cf. s t a 11. 

a g i n s s ‘actiones’, accusative plural: from the root ag-, nomen actionis formed 
by the suffix -jdn-:-in-; Latin has a nomen agentis with the suffix -on-: ago -onis 
‘the sacrifier’ (Ernout-Meillet). 4) 

a m i r i k u m ‘commercium’, accusative singular: since there is amiricatud, ablative 
singular perfect passive participle ‘immercato’, an infinitive in -aum is expected 
(cf. censaum ‘censere’); hence another formation is used here: a nominal de¬ 
rivative with the stem in -u-; Latin had the derivative with the stem in -to-, cf. 
commercium. 

a m n d d ‘circa’, adverb: derivative with the suffix -no- from a word correspond¬ 
ing to Latin ambi-, WH 1, 36; cf. Oscan pern dm ‘tenus’, Latin supernus, 
pronus, etc. 

ampert ‘usque ad’: according to Brugmann ‘non trans, non plus quam’, cf. WH 2, 
284; Vetter interprets it as *am(bi)-pert (p. 18). Neither one nor the other forma¬ 
tion is present in Latin, though the components are well known and often used, 
ampu [z] ‘ut’: according to Vetter this is p uz strengthened by am(b) (p. 383); 
this formation is unknown in Latin. 

amvianud ‘ex vico’, ablative singular: a derivative from a word corresponding 
to Latin ambivium; the suffix -ano-, as in the Latin adjective antemuranus, etc.; 
the meaning was stabilized under the influence of Greek ap/poSov, WH 1, 36 
with literature. 

avyeuai, anagtiai ‘Angitiae’ (?), dative singular; according to WH 1, 693 it 
4> Ernout, A., and Meillet, A., Dictionnaire etymologique de la langue latine, Paris, 1959 4 . 
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has a connection with the verb agere: *an-ag-l The formation is unknown in 
Latin. 

antkadum ‘talionem’, accusative singular: cf. cadeis. 

cadeis ‘malevolentiae’, genitive singular, the stem is in -o-\ in Latin there are no 
nouns built in a similar manner, cf. Latin cadere. 

kahad ‘capiat’, third person present singular subjunctive...: indicates an apo- 
phonic difference in respect to Latin in-cohare, i.e. *kagh-:*kdgh- (WH 1, 188); 
the difference is, consequently, inherited. 

cebnust ‘devenerit’, third person singular future exact: a verb with the root *gUen- 
exists also in Latin ( uenio ); the difference in the structure of the stem of the 
perfect may be explained by the morphological evolution of the Osco-Umbrian 
dialects. But in Latin there is no compound word built in this manner. 

kiimbennieis ‘conventus’, genitive singular: it may correspond to Latin 
*convenium. But this noun is not known from ancient Latin texts. Nevertheless 
it constitutes the basis of Romance words (Meyer-Liibke 2192. 2193) 5) . It does 
not offer, however, an adequate basis for reconstruction of the Pre-Italic noun 
in this form. Latin and Osco-Umbrian formations may be neologisms produced 
independently of one another. 

comono ‘comitia’, accusative plural neuter; comenei, locative singular: *com-no-, 
cf. pernum, below. 

[k ii] m p a r a k i n e f s ‘consilii’, genitive singular: a noun from a verb preserved 
in the form comparascuster ‘in consultationem venerit’, cf. Latin compesco. 
This formation with the suffix -ion-: *kom-park-ion-, was not known in Latin. 

da-, dat ‘de-, de’; according to WH 1, 325 it was transformed under the influence 
of such adverbs as e h t r a d, etc. 

dekkviarfm ‘*Decuviarem’, accusative singular, name of a street. It certainly 
has some connection with the numeral ‘10’, but its structure is not clear; WH 1, 
328 with literature. 

deiuatud ‘iurato’, imperatives regular derivative of deiuos; Latin does not know 
any denominative of this kind. 

didest ‘dabit’, third person singular future, indicates the existence of a reduplicated 
formation of the present (cf. Umbrian dirsa ‘det’, third person singular present 
subjunctive, etc.) while in Latin there occurs the root formation ( damus , etc.). 

diiviiai ‘Ioviae’ (?), dative singular feminine, in the idiom: anagtiai 
difviiai ‘Angitiae Ioviae’, No. 140. The translation seems to be certain, 
cf. Latin Venerus Iouiae ‘Veneris Iovis filiae’, CIL I 2 675. The linguistic in¬ 
terpretation, however, raises some difficulties. Though the Oscan spelling - i f - 
expresses normally -f- (in the words: b i f t a m 3 ‘vltam’, 1 i i m i t ii [m] 1 B 3 
‘llmitum’, pifhiiif 147 B 15 ‘pio’; probably also in the words fiisfais 
85 ‘feriis’, pifstfaf 147, 14; B 17 ‘Pinsitrici’), nevertheless it may also stand 
for -t- (as in the words meliissaii 31 ‘Melfssaeus’, kuifrinis 59c 

5 ) Meyer-Liibke, W., Romanisches etymologisches Worterbuch, Heidelberg, 1935 3 . 
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‘Quirlnius’), and perhaps it occurs in place of the diphthong -ei- (k i 1 p i 1 s 
30a ‘C!pius’, cf. ceip CIL I 2 5;vilnikils 11 ‘Vinicius’), or instead of -ie- in 
[d] i i k li 1 li s [s] 169a ‘dies’, accusative plural; cf. zicolom 2, 14 ‘diem’, ac¬ 
cusative singular; WH 1, 349; 1, 716. Hence, there are no obstacles to identi¬ 
fication of the Oscan word with the Greek Sio? (*8tF/o?, Ernout-Meillet), and 
then with Latin dlus, but there is no certainty in this respect, because the spell¬ 
ing - i 1 - is ambiguous. 

d u n t e [s] ‘dentibus’, ablative plural, with a different vocalism than in Latin 
dens, cf. Greek 68ovt-, Lithuanian dantis (Muller) 6) . 
ekak ‘hanc’, accusative singular feminine: Ernout and Meillet interpret ek- as 
an element corresponding in its function to Latin h-; this formation is, there¬ 
fore, parallel to the Latin one, but is not exactly the same, 
ekkum ‘item’, adverb: according to WH 1, 192 it should be reconstructed as 
*ed-ke-om ; in any event there is no precise equivalent in Latin, 
ekss ‘ita’, adverb: may be *ed-ke-sl WH 1, 390; cf. Latin ecce; the Oscan in¬ 
novation consists in an extension by -s (according to puz ‘ut’?). 
e e s t x n t ‘exstant’, third person plural present: cf. s t a i t. 
egmo ‘res’, nominative singular ...: a derivative of the root visible in Latin eged, 
WH 1, 394, with further literature; as to its word-building structure, cf. Latin 
fama beside fart. 

elduls, eiduis ‘Idibus’, ablative-locative plural: in the Oscan dialect the 
stem in -o-, feminine, appears. On the other hand, in Latin the stem is in -u-, 
but also feminine. The word seems to be borrowed, perhaps from the Etruscan 
language? WH 1, 672. 

eiseis ‘eius’, genitive singular, pronoun...: exhibits the stem *eiso-, created 
probably independently of Latin (WH 1, 720). Only the ultimate point of de¬ 
parture is common Italic. It has the shape of the stem *ei- : */-, inherited from 
the Indo-European period. 

eltiuvam ‘pecuniam’, accusative singular...: this word is correctly ranged 
along with the Latin ire, and the stem *eitiia- ‘income’ is reconstructed (Grien- 
berger, Glotta 2, 259 note 5). The latter stem is a derivative of *eitu-, but this 
formation was created independently of the Latin red-itus and other similar 
ones, as is indicated by the difference in root vocalism. The connection with 
utor, proposed by Kretschmer ( Glotta 10, 159: under the influence of the Greek 
relation: xp9ja9m; WH 2, 848), is hardly likely, because *eitua- differed 

too obviously from *oit- in utor and similar ones in respect to the root vocalism. 
The supposed semantic connection of these words must have been broken early, 
eltuns ‘ituri (sunt)’, a derivative of the perfect passive participle, *ei-ton-es, 
cf. WH 1, 407: this explanation, among many proposed, seems the most plausible 
in view of the inscription No. 28 where the text should be reconstructed in the 


6> Muller Jzn., F., Altitalisches Worterbuch, Gottingen, 1926. 
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following form: eksuk amvifanud eituns] set, etc. But this inter¬ 
pretation, too, encounters considerable difficulties. Whatever is the true state, 
this formation is alien to Latin, although the root is inherited from the Indo- 
European period. 

e s s u f, esuf ‘ipse’, nominative singular masculine: both the stem structure 
( *es-pso-1) and the formation of the nominative singular are still unclear, but 
different from Latin ipse. 

etanto ‘tanta’, nominative singular feminine, differs from the Latin words by the 
presence of a prefixed e-. This may be a secondary Osco-Umbrian innovation 
(Umbrian e t a n t u Vb6). The formation *tam-to- itself perfectly corresponds 
to Latin tantus and is a common Italic form. 

f a a m a t ‘(nomina) citat, decuriat’, third person singular present...: WH 1, 450. 
It is a denominative verb, like the Latin diffamare, from a noun inherited from 
the period of the Indo-European linguistic community, as is indicated by the 
comparison of Latin fama with Greek but Latin has no prefixless verb. 

It is possible that these are innovations acquired independently in Latin and 
in the Oscan-Umbrian dialects. 

f a k i n s s ‘actiones’, accusative plural: its explanation as a nomen actionis seems 
to be more plausible than that as the subjunctive to facio. As the nomen actionis 
it exhibits the regular Oscan formation in -ion--in-, and not -tidn- as it is in 
Latin. Hence, it is an Oscan derivative from the Italic stem *fak-. 

f a n g v a m ‘linguam’, accusative singular, points to the primitive form *dhngua-, 
while the Latin lingua assumes *dnghua-. Hence, Vetter was right (p. 30) in 
regarding this difference as a conscious transformation under the influence 
of a taboo. In any event, the change was as early as the Pre-Italic period. 

feihiiis ‘muris’, ablative plural; feihiiss, accusative plural: the Oscan noun 
is an early innovation that has no equivalent in Latin: it is a word with its stem 
in -o- (as the Greek -tmyo?), with the vocalism proper for a neuter in -os- (as 
in the Greek ts?xo<;); or it may be an adjective (with -ei- vocalism) used in the 
function of a noun. 

f i i s n ft ‘aedes, templum’, nominative singular..., with its stem in -a-. This forma¬ 
tion is different from that of Latin fanum (*fas-no-), with the vocalism such as 
in Latin feriae, festus. The full vocalic grade with the sufix -no- can be seen in 
Latin in another root, for instance, in donum. 

flagiiii ‘*Flagio’, Juppiter’s cognomen, dative singular: a formation unknown 
in Latin where beside flagro there appears flamma, fulgeo, fulgor, fulmen. But 
this root is represented abundantly in Latin. The adjectival formation exhibits 
a fairly common suffix. 

fruktatiuf ‘fructuscapio’, nominative singular: there is no exact equivalent 
for it in Latin, but the root of this word, inherited from the Indo-European 
epoch, is known from the Latin fruor, fructus sum, etc., and the word-building 
type does not stand alone in Oscan; cf. WH 1, 552. 
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h e r i i a d ‘velit’, third person singular present subjunctive; herest (*fieriest, WH 1, 
658), third person singular future. The Oscan forms and their Umbrian equivalents 
imply the existence of an Osco-Umbrian verb *herio ‘I want’. In Latin horior 
and Greek xaEpw there appear the present tense with the same suffix, but with 
another vocalic grade in the root. It seems that these are formations created 
independently on the basis of the inherited root *gher-. 
her i am ‘delectum’, accusative singular, differs from the Latin heriem (WH 1, 
643) only by the suffix -ia- as contrasted with the Latin -ie-. It may be the con¬ 
sequence of a secondary Oscan change. Cf. also WH 1, 658. 
hipid ‘habuerit’, third person singular perfect subjunctive; hipust, third person 
singular future exact; hafiest, third person singular future. In Latin there appears 
the root *kap-:*kep- ‘I take’ ( capid, cepi) and *ghabh- within habed (from the 
point of view of meaning it is a resultativum to capid). In the Osco-Umbrian 
dialects *kep- was replaced by *ghep- (Oscan hipid), retaining *ghabh- (Oscan 
hafiest). In Umbrian *ghabh- was replaced by *ghap- (under the influence of 
the perfect *ghep-): h a h t u ‘capito’, s u b a h t u ‘removeto’, and by *ghab-, 
for instance in h a b i a ‘habeat’, ‘capiat’ (the appearance of unaspirated b 
is not clear). Hence, the innovations took place in the Osco-Umbrian branch; 
moreover, they were quite ancient. 

h u [n] t r u i s ‘inferis’, dative ablative plural masculine..., that is to say *homi-tero- 
(WH 1, 664). It is an adjective created on the same basis as the Latin humi-lis, 
but with the suffix -tero-. This formation, occurring also in the Umbrian dialect 
([hondra, h u t r a ‘infra’) is opposed to the Latin formation that has a different 
structure. 

loufir ‘vel’, third person singular passive, differs from Latin lubet by its root vocalism. 
Thus, in spite of the type of word-building being the same (stem in -e-), the 
Oscan formation does not coincide with the Latin one. 
maimas ‘maximae’, genitive singular feminine superlative; mais ‘magis’. The com¬ 
parison of the Oscan mais with the Gothic mais ‘more’ seems to be certain. Hence, 
both the Oscan words: mais and maimas should be separated from the Latin 
magis, magnus, etc. The difference originated already in Indo-European. 
manim ‘manum’, accusative singular: in Latin this noun exhibits the stem in -u-, 
with traces of a consonantal one ( man-ceps, man-do, etc., WH 2, 35). In the 
Osco-Umbrian dialects beside these formations (Umbrian m a n f, accusative 
plural; Umbrian m a n u v - e, locative singular) another form appeared, one 
with its stem in -/-. Thus, it is an Osco-Umbrian innovation created on the Indo- 
European basis and assuming the common Italic formation, 
m e d d i k i a i ‘in magistrate, locative singular...: a derivative of m e d d i s s. 
m e d d i s s ‘summus magistratus, meddix’, nominative singular; medikeis, 
genitive singular; medikei, dative singular; peSSsil;, meddi s s, nomina¬ 
tive plural; *medo-dik-s (WH 2, 56), as in Latin iudex. The root of the first member 
is known from the Latin meditor. The elements of the compound, therefore, 
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are inherited, but the word itself is an Oscan innovation. It does not appear 
in the Umbrian dialect. 

medicim ‘meddicium (the office of a meddix)', nominative-accusative singular neuter; 

m e d i k i d, ablative singular 88 B: a derivative from m e d d i s s. 
medicatinom ‘iudicationem’: a derivative from meddiss (suffix -a-tion-). 
medicatud ‘iudicato’, ablative singular: a derivative from meddiss (the past 
passive participle in -to- from the verb with the suffix -a-, cf. medicatinom). 
messjmass ‘medioximas’, accusative plural feminine (?) 86: the Latin super¬ 
lative medioximus is an innovation (probably imitated from proximus, WH 2, 
55). Whatever is, then, the interpretation of the Oscan formation (* medh-t pno-1 
WH 2, 71), it is unknown which formation was replaced by this Latin innova¬ 
tion. 

miiinikii ‘communis’, nominative singular feminine...: a derivative with suffix 
-ko-, -ka- from the stem *moini- which can be observed in the Latin communis. 
The Oscan formation presumes the existence of the common Italic form *moini-. 
miiltasikad ‘multaticia’, ablative singular feminine: a derivative adjective 
from the verb moltaum ‘multare’; the suffix is not completely clear (-tiko-, with 
the assibilation proper for the dialect of Bantia?). 
lip, op ‘apud’; it is certainly the equivalent of the Latin ob; but the voiceless final 
consonant suggests that in Oscan the final vowel -i disappeared (cf. Greek omh-ev). 
There is not a trace of it in Latin. The difference may be an ancient one. 
patensins ‘panderent, aperirent’, third person plural imperfect subjunctive: 
the root is, of course, the same as in Latin patere, but the formation is different 
from the Indo-European beginnings: Oscan *pat-no- as compared with Latin 
*pat-e- (or even *pando-, cf. Sommer Hb 2 235 7) ; WH 2, 245). 
peesslfim ‘templum’, nominative singular neuter; p e s 11 u m ‘id.’ Umbrian 
persklu: this is a derivative of the verb *perskd (that is to say *perk-skd), cor¬ 
responding to the Latin posed with its vocalism changed in the Osco-Umbrian 
group. The word handed down is, therefore, an Oscan innovation; WH 2, 346. 
pernum ‘tenus’ (?); Umbrian perne ‘ante’: they are derivatives of the adverb 
and preposition per, created independently of one another in the Oscan dialect 
and in the Umbrian dialect; cf. Latin supernus; superne, pone; WH 2, 285. 
pert, -pert ‘per’; created in the same manner as the Oscan pust and the 
Latin post, that is to say with the particle -ti. In Latin the trace of this formation, 
which is, besides, quite doubtful, lingers perhaps in the noun pertica ‘pole’; 
WH 2, 293. 

perum ‘sine’; a petrified case-form of the stem *pero- (cf. Old Indian param ‘over, 
above, etc.’). The lack of this formation in Latin suggests that it is an Oscan 
innovation, though we cannot exclude the possibility that in Latin the correspond¬ 
ing formation (if it was of Indo-European origin) disappeared completely. 

7) Sommer, F., Handbuch der lateinischen Laut- und Formenlehre, Heidelberg, 1914 2 . 
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petiropert, petirupert ‘quater’: it is constructed similarly to the Oscan ampert ‘usque 
ad’ (? or ‘non trans’? WH 2, 284), the Umbrian triiuper, trioper ‘ter’, 
Latin semper. The first member of the compound is probably *petria-, formed 
on an analogy to *tria- (visible in Umbrian triiuper), cf. WH 2, 401. In 
Latin there is no adverb of a corresponding structure, 
p e 11 i u r ‘quattuor’ (uncertain reading): if the interpretation is correct, in this 
instance the Oscan dialect retained a more archaic state than Latin. In the latter 
language instead of the expected *que- there appears qua- (perhaps under the 
influence of the word quater, quartus’i WH 2, 401); -ur- in the Oscan dialect 
as in Greek: 7c(aups<;. 

p i b i s u s ‘biberis’, second person singular perfect subjunctive (?) 59d. The 
example is not certain, but if the interpretation is right, it would indicate that 
the change of *pibd into bibo appeared in Latin in the period of the independent 
development of the Latino-Faliscan group (the Faliscan spelling pipafo, Vetter, 
• No. 244a, does not constitute a basis for drawing conclusions as to pronuncia¬ 
tion with voiceless consonants, cf. Vetter, p. 288). 
pidum, pidum ‘quidquam’; pieisum, genitive singular: the value of the indefinite 
pronoun is marked by the particle -om which does not occur in Latin, 
p j s p l d ‘quisque’, nominative singular: - p i d, -pid in Oscan serves as a particle 
which indicates indeterminate value: in Latin -quid does not appear in this func¬ 
tion. It is probably a late Oscan innovation (and Umbrian, too, where we find 
-pe, -pei). 

p u k k a p i d ‘-cumque, quandoque’: this has no equivalent in Latin. 
pomtis ‘quinquies’: it is formed by means of the suffix -tis, in another manner than 
in Latin. It indicates the existence of the numeral *pompe ‘quinque’. 
p u n u m ‘quandocumque’: probably *quom-dom (WH 1, 310), in any event with¬ 
out any equivalent in Latin. 

p u s t i n ‘secundum’: probably *posti-en (WH 2, 348), without any equivalent 
in Latin. 

pruhipid ‘prohibuerit’, third person singular perfect subjunctive...; cf. hipid. 
p r u p u k i d ‘ex praefinito, antepacto’, ablative singular (adverb): probably 
from *pak-, with a vocalic assimilation; WH 2, 231; cf. Latin pacisco. This 
formation differs from the Latin one. 

pruter ‘prius’, adverb: from *pro-ter (WH 2, 357 with literature), cf. Latin inter; 
no Latin equivalent. 

puk 1 ui ‘puero, filio’, dative singular: puklum, puklu, accusative singular: 
connected with Latin pubes (WH 2, 381); it is an equivalent of ancient Indian 
putrah ‘son, child’, hence it is an inherited formation. 

[rjuvfrikunuss ‘rubricatos’ (?), accusative plural masculine, 149, 10; reading 
and interpretation are uncertain; if Vetter’s explanation is correct, this forma¬ 
tion differs from the Latin one, where in the root there is -u- (in Oscan -ou-), 
and a suffix -ato- (in Oscan -ono-). 
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sakaraklum ‘sacellum, templum’, nominative singular...: a derivative from 
the verb handed down in the form sakarater ‘sacratur’, the noun may corre¬ 
spond to the Latin *sacraculum. 

sipus ‘sciens’, active past participle nominative singular: it is probably derived 
from *sep-uos (WH 2, 477; cf. Stolz-Leumann, p. 340, § 248 B 8) ); the root has 
a different vocalism than the Latin present sapid; the formation of the perfect 
active participle disappeared in Latin. It looks like an old Oscan innovation 
which did not affect Latin. 

serevkid ‘auspicio, iussu’, ablative singular: probably the stem *seruikio- 
(WH 2, 525), in connection with the Latin seruare, cf. seruatio ‘rule, usage’. 
In the Oscan dialect there occurs, therefore, a derivative from a verb with a differ¬ 
ent structure (stem in -$-?), and with another suffix. The difference in the verb 
goes back to an ancient period. 

siuom ‘ex toto’, adverb: from the root *se-:*so-, which occurs in Latin only with 
an extension of -/-: solus, WH 2, 472. The difference is a very ancient one. 
staft ‘stat’, third person singular present; stahfnt, stafet ‘stant’, third 
person plural; eestfnt ‘exstant’, statiis ‘stati (dies)’, nominative plural 
masculine; the formation of the present tense expressing the state of being is 
an innovation in particular Indo-European languages: it replaced the older 
perfect. The Italic languages, accordingly, have here the formation *sta-io, 
*sta-ie-si: Latin sto, stas, Umbrian stahu. In Latin this formation became per¬ 
manently fixed, in the Osco-Umbrian dialects it was transformed into the type 
in i or i (Umbrian stahitu ‘stato’, etc.), thence Oscan stahfnt, stafet, 
-stint. The starting point for both Latin and Osco-Umbrian formations 
was a common innovation consisting in creating the formation *sta-io-:*sta-ie-. 
This formation also appeared in the Slavonic languages: Old Church Slavonic 
stajg, Polish stajq, but here it has another meaning: it does not express the state 
of being, which is rendered by the similar, but nevertheless different formation 
stojq in Polish. The Slavonic innovations do not agree with the Baltic ones. 
They are independent of the Italic innovations, 
s v a f ‘si’: a petrified form of locative singular feminine of a pronoun of which the 
ablative is known from Latin: sudd ‘sic’ (Fest.). It follows from this that the 
starting point is common for the Italic languages (WH 2, 530; 611), but it is 
not an Italic innovation, as is indicated by the Germanic languages, Gothic 
swa ‘so’, Old-High-German so ‘so’. It may be an inherited creation. 
tangineis ‘sententiae’, genetive singular; tanginom, accusative singular; tanginud, 
ablative singular: it has some connection with the Latin tongeo, ‘nosse, scire’ 
and Praenestian tongitio ‘notio’ (Fest.), but the Oscan vocalism is not clear. 
The difference seems to be very old. 

8) Stolz-Schmalz, Lateinische Grammatik, in 5. Auflage bearbeitet von M. Leumann und 
J. B. Hofmann, Mtinchen, 1928. 
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t e e r [u m], ter rim ‘territorium’, nominative singular; ter els, genitive 
singular; t e r e i, locative singular, beside t e r a s ‘terrae’ genitive singular 
6, 11: a noun of the feminine gender which occurs in both Italic branches (Latin 
terra) and is probably a common derivative from the Indo-European *ters- 
‘dry’. On the other hand, the derivative with its stem in -o- existing in the Oscan 
dialect does not occur in Latin. It may be, therefore, a later innovation of this 
dialect. 

tefurum ‘holocaust offering’, nominative-accusative singular neuter: if the 
comparison with Latin teped and the reconstruction of the word in the form 
of *tep(e)sro-m (WH 2, 668) are correct, the Oscan word must have been a very 
archaic one, since it assumes a transformation of the group -psr- into -//•-. There 
is no corresponding formation in Latin. 

teremenniu ‘termina’, nominative-accusative plural neuter; teremnlss, 
ablative plural: these are two different formations: teremnlss assumes 
the existence of a noun corresponding precisely to the Latin termen (cf., too, 
termo -onis ‘a frontier stone’, Greek Tspfxoc -octoT epfxcov -ovo ?, Sanscrit tarman- 
‘point of a sacrificial post’ WH 2, 671); on the other hand, teremenniu 
is a derivative with the suffix -to-, that is to say *termenio- (WH 1, 321), like 
the Venetic termonios ‘terminus’. Another derivative is the Latin terminus. 
tiium, tiu ‘thou, Latin tu\ nominative singular; cf. Umbrian tiom ‘te\ ac¬ 
cusative singular: the Oscan formation reminds us with its final member of the 
Old Indian t(u)vam ; if the comparison were correct, the formation would be 
different from the Latin one, its origin dating back to the period of the Indo- 
European linguistic community. But other explanations are not to be excluded, 
cf. WH 2, 84. 

touto, tco/to ‘civitas, populus’...: a tempting comparison with the Latin totus ‘all, 
whole’, raises serious doubts, not only phonetic (ou > o?), but also semantic, 
because a development starting from a concrete meaning ‘civitas, populus’, 
to an abstract, pronominal ‘all’ is hardly admissible: we would rather expect 
a reverse direction of changes. We must, therefore, agree with the opinion ac¬ 
cording to which the Oscan word (along with Umbrian totam ‘civitatem’) has 
another origin than the Latin one (WH 2, 696). 
t u v t i k s ‘publicus’, nominative singular masculine: cf. touto. 
triibarakavfiim]: cf. above, p. 128, in the present article. Latin does not 
have any compound made up of the members used here (cf. Latin trabs, area). 
tribarakkiuf ‘aedificatio’, nominative singular: a derivative from trli- 
barakavum. 

triibum ‘domum’, accusative singular feminine; tribud, ablative singular: 
it has a connection with the Latin trabs, but the formation is different from the 
Latin one (in Oscan the stem is in -o-), with an apophonic difference in the root 
(-e- : -a-) dating back to the Indo-European period, 
u f t e i s ‘praesidii’, genitive singular; u h f t i s, nominative plural: it continues the stem 
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*opti- (WH 2, 213) as compared with the Latin optio: the root is Indo-European, 
cf. Greek s7uo^o[x«i, the suffix is also inherited, but retained in the form -ti- 
(cf. Umbrian ahtim-em, WH 1, 23), while in Latin the suffix -tion- was 
normally used. For the Pre-Italic period we must assume the existence of the 
stem *opti-: it cannot be established whether it is an Italic innovation or an 
inherited creation. 

u r i n s s ‘orationes’ (?), accusative plural: Vetter regards the word as a noun, 
and he is right in that, to all appearances. Other scholars have here supposed 
the meaning ‘urant’. This implies the hypothesis that the word was borrowed 
from Latin, but the hypothesis is groundless. If, however, the meaning of ‘oratio¬ 
nes’ is to be adopted, the word-building structure of the word must be different 
from that in Latin: as usual in the Oscan dialect, it is a derivative with a suffix 
-i{o)n-, directly from the root. Cf. a g i n s s. 

ualaemom ‘optimum’, neuter; v a 1 a i m a s ‘Optimae’, genitive singular of a proper 
personal name: it has its equivalent in Latin uolemum (Cato agr. 7 ...), uolaemum 
(Verg. georg. 2, 88). The fluctuation Oscan -a-:Latin -o- recalls the relation 
between Oscan tangineis and Latin tongeo which is as unclear, and much the 
more so because in Latin, too, there exists -a- in ualere. Probably an inherited 
apophony is exhibited here. WH 2, 826. 

v e 11 i a m ‘voluntatem’: this is an uncertain interpretation: perhaps it is a proper 
name? If the comparison with the Old Church Slavonic volja ‘will’ is right, it 
must be an inherited word, unknown in Latin. 

vereias ‘portariae (custodiae)’ genitive singular feminine ...: a derivative from 
*uero- ‘gate’ (cf. v e r u), unknown in Latin in this form. 

■Fepoopsi ‘Versori (applied to Juppiter)’, dative singular: this noun assumes the 
existence of a verb with the root *uert- with the vocalism -e-, with a transitive 
meaning. The Latin equivalent has another vocalism: Archaic uorto (Classical 
uerto), uorsdria (later uersdria ); this is probably a continuation of -or- character¬ 
izing a causative function (cf. Old Indian vartayati, Gothic frawardjan, Specht 
KZ 64, 66; WH 2, 765); its transformation is the Latin uorto. It follows there¬ 
from that for the Oscan fepaopet and Latin uorsdria the only common element 
must be one inherited from the Primitive Indo-European language, namely, 
the formation of the present tense with the vocalism -e-, with an intransitive 
meaning. Their further evolution occurred parallelly, but independently in 
particular language groups: in Oscan this verb acquired the function of a trans¬ 
itive verb, while in Latin it was replaced by a derivative based on the causative 
with the vocalism -o-; a nomen agentis in -tor- was formed from the Oscan and 
the Latin verbs. 

v e r u ‘portam’, accusative plural neuter; v e r u 1 s, dative-ablative plural; 
cf. Umbrian veres, accusative plural. In Latin it is to be found in uestibulum, 
if it is derived from *uer(o)-stabulo- ‘place in front of the door’ (WH 2, 774). 
Hence, there existed probably an Italic noun *uero- (neuter, plurale tantum) 
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with the meaning ‘door’, cf. with another vocalism, Old Church Slavonic za-von, 
Greek ocopov- [ao^Xov, mjXoiva, ttupwpov- Ku^pioi Hes. (WH 1, 56); in this form 
it is an exclusively Italic innovation. 

vltelliii, vlteliii ‘Italia’, nominative singular: though its Latin equivalent 
Italia is a word borrowed from Greek, or at least transformed under Greek 
influence (WH 1, 723), the Oscan word, nevertheless, confirms the existence 
of an equivalent of Umbrian v i 11 u f ‘vitulos’, which strictly corresponds 
to the Latin uitulus. In the further etymology (in connection with uetus) difficulties 
are raised by the Italic -/-: this is a proof of some common Italic innovation. 
The stock of Oscan words surveyed above exhibits some differences in comparison 
with their Latin counterparts. The stock contains, as can be seen, non-uniform 
elements. The words of unclear structure, such as dekkviarlm, dilviiai, 
t i i u m must be excluded from consideration. They do not give any grounds for 
drawing conclusions. Nor do those words give them that are derivatives of known 
Oscan words such as: afstist, anjkadum, eestlnt, meddikial, 
medicim, medicatinom, medicatud, multaslkad, pruhipid, sakarakliim, 
tuvtiks, trlbarakkiuf, vereias. 

In a number of instances the difference between a Latin and an Oscan word 
consists in an Oscan innovation, sometimes quite archaic, as in f e 1 h li 1 s, 
hip id, manim, p e e s s 1 li m, sipus, t e e r [il m], t e f u r li m. Mostly the innova¬ 
tion seems to be late, as in the words: amnud, ampert, a m p u [z], a m v 1 a n u d, 
cebnust, da-, deiuatud, ekss, fruktatiuf, meddlss, perniim, pert, 
petiropert, pispid, punum, pustin, trllbarakav[iim]. Some¬ 
times we cannot say anything certain about the age of the innovation. This applies 
to the following words: avyrnai, cadeis, [kiijmparakinels, ekkum, 
egmo, eltuns, flagitil, perum, pldum, piikkapld, prupukid, 
pruter, svai, teremenniu. 

In some words the transformation occurred, contrariwise, on the ground of 
Latin, while in the Oscan dialect the old state was retained: messimass 
(Latin medioximus), p e 11 i u r (Latin quattuor), p i b i s u s (Latin bibere), 
p u k 1 u i (Latin puer, filius), touto (Latin populus, ciuitas), u f t e i s (Latin opt id), 
v e 11 i a m (Latin uoluntas). 

Finally, in a series of words there occurred changes both in Latin and in the Oscan 
dialect, but the changes took place in each of them in a different way. The follow¬ 
ing words are concerned: a g i n s s (Latin actiones), a m i r i k u m (Latin com- 
mercium), kumbenniels (Latin conuentus), e i d li 1 s (Latin idus, a stem 
in -u-), eltiuvam (Latin red-itus), f a a m a t (Latin dijf&mdre), f a k i n s s 
(Latin factio), h e r i i a d (Latin honor), h u [n] t r u i s (Latin humilis), loufir 
(Latin lubet), m li 1 n 1 k u (Latin communis), pomtis (Latin quinquies), [r] 6 v f - 
rlkdnuss (Latin rubricatos), s e r e v k i d (Latin seruatio), u r i n s s (Latin 
oratio), fepoopei. (Latin uorsdria). 

Neither Oscan innovations, nor Latin innovations, nor those divergently appear- 
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ing in Osco-Umbrian dialects as in Latin, give any indications as to the existence 
or non-existence of a period of a common Italic development: the innovations 
may be later than the supposed linguistic community. Two remaining groups of 
words have a much higher value in this respect. The first one contains those which 
indirectly demonstrate the occurrence of common and convergent changes in the 
Oscan dialect and Latin; the second group contains old differences in word-build¬ 
ing which were inherited from the period of Indo-European linguistic community. 

The common innovations may be seen in Oscan etanto as compared with Latin 
tanta : the formation *tam-to- is a common Italic newly-coined word, while the 
prefixed e- may be the result of Osco-Umbrian secondary development. Similarly 
in Oscan h e r i a m, as compared with Latin heriem. The replacement of the 
formation in -ie- by one in -ia- may be a later Oscan innovation. Further, Oscan 
s t a 11 and Latin sto assume the existence of an Italic newly-coined word: *sta-io 
*sta-ie-si. The Italic *uero- ‘gate’ is to be seen in Oscan v e r u and in Latin uestibulum. 
Finally, the Oscan vltelliii confirms the archaic status of the Latin uitulus, 
with an -i- in the initial syllable. In all words cited we can see old common trans¬ 
formations in Latin and Osco-Umbrian. 

There are, however, also words which in the Osco-Umbrian dialects demonstrate, 
as compared with Latin, differences dating back to the Primitive Indo-European 
period. The differences partly concern various apophonic variants of the vocalism: 
Oscan f 1 i s mi as contrasted with Latin fanum ; t r i i b u m as contrasted with 
Latin trabs (e : a); also in Oscan tangineis, ualaemom contrasted with Latin tongitio, 
uolaemum ( a : o). Probably the same relation is to be found between the Oscan 
k a h a d and the Latin incohare ; Oscan d u n t e [s] and Latin dentes (d : &). An old 
difference in consonantism occurs in the Oscan f a n g v a m ‘linguanT where 
a non-uniform system of old aspirates can be seen: *dhngua- was the basis of the 
Oscan word, whereas *dnghiid- served as the starting point in Latin. The Oscan 
siuom (root: *se-) differs from the Latin solus (root: *sol-) by its lack of the sup¬ 
plemental -/-. Within the scope of verbal word-building the formations of the present 
tense, such as Oscan didest ‘dabit’ as compared with Latin damus, or patenslns 
‘panderent’ as compared with Latin patere, are of particular interest. In the degrees 
of comparison of adjectives there is a striking instance of Oscan maimas ‘maximae’ 
with a root probably differing from the Latin one, found in magnus. Finally, the 
Oscan li p, op as contrasted with the Latin ob is worth considering. It may reflect 
the fluctuation in the ancient forms *op and *opi. It is difficult to say anything de¬ 
finite about the Oscan pronouns e k a k ‘hanc’, e 1 s e 1 s ‘eius’, e s s u f ‘ipse’. 
In any event, there are traces—though not numerous—of ancient divergences differ¬ 
entiating the Osco-Umbrian dialects from Latin as early as the most ancient Indo- 
European beginnings. 
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20. NOTES ON THE ITALIC LANGUAGES 
(1956) 

I. THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE DIPHTHONG EU IN THE FALISCAN LANGUAGE 

In the Italic languages the diphthong eu was changed into ou at a very remote 
period. This state of affairs is found beginning with the most ancient texts in Latin 
and also in the Osco-Umbrian dialects. Brugmann ( Grundriss I 2 , p. 198) and Leumann 
(Lateinische Grammatik, 1926-28, p. 67) conjecture that the change had its origin 
in the common Italic period. 

Certain doubts have been raised concerning the Faliscan dialect which belongs, 
as is well known, to the group of Latin dialects. V. Pisani 15 would like to see in it 
the diphthong eu retained without any changes down into the historical period. 
The question therefore arises: in what way did the diphthong eu develop in the 
Faliscan dialect. 

V. Pisani has drawn attention to the Faliscan inscription found at Ardea (CIL I 2 
455; Pisani, Le lingue, p. 326) which contains the words neuen : deiuo. These are 
translated by Pisani as ‘novem dei’. Pisani sees in the word neuen the Faliscan form 
of the name of the number ‘nine’ while in deiuo he sees the ancient *deiuds or *deiuoi, 
the nominative plural of the noun deiuos ‘God’. This interpretation is not impossible, 
but, on the other hand, since the inscription contains only two words, the proposed 
translation cannot be regarded as certain. That is why it is not right to draw con¬ 
clusions on the development of the diphthong eu in the Faliscan dialect if one bases 
oneself on this inscription solely. It is expedient, on the contrary, to look for other 
records attesting to the evolution of this phoneme in Faliscan. 

In the Faliscan texts, we can, indeed, find words which contain the group eu: 
leueli (Corpus Inscriptionum Etruscarum 8075), euios (CIE 8079), euotenosio (Glotta 
27, p. 149), heva (Glotta 12, p. 231). But these are proper names and their inter¬ 
pretation is uncertain, not only from the linguistic point of view, but also from 
the philological point of view as well. On the other hand, there are available some 
examples which display the change eu ) ou. Thus, in the personal name louci ‘Lucii’ 
(the genitive singular, CIE 8190) and especially in the word loifirta used a number 
of times in the inscriptions (CIE 8190; loifirtato 8010; loferta CIE 8344 is taken 
from S. Maria di Falleri, consequently this inscription is somewhat more recent). 
In loifirta the diphthong oi has replaced an ancient ou and not the ancient eu which 
was there initially, cf. Greek eksu&spoi;. Thus, as early as in the period which pre¬ 
ceded the most ancient Faliscan records, the diphthong eu had evolved towards ou. 

We must therefore conclude that the Faliscan dialect underwent the same change 
eu ) ou which is highly characteristic of other Italic dialects. Another conclusion 

l) V. Pisani, Grammatica latina storica e comparativa, Torino, 1948, p. 14; Le lingue dell'Italia 
antica oltre il latino, Torino, 1953, p. 326. 
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to be drawn from it must be that this change is very ancient. Altheim ( Geschichte 
der lateinischen Sprache, 1951, pp. 142 ff.) asserts that there are traces of an ancient 
eu still apparent in the Latin records, but the facts that he resorts to do not confirm 
his hypothesis. This concerns the fragment of a word ...]euam which is contained 
in the inscription of the Forum Romanum (CIL I 2 , 1) without giving us any chance 
to complete or understand it; and the epithet of Jupiter which has been preserved 
in the vocative Leucesie in the Carmen Saliare; Macrobe (1, 5, 14) interprets the 
word as Lucetium. Now, the fragment of the Carmen Saliare in question is known 
solely from a citation by Terentius Scaurus of the second century A.D. The text 
is so deformed there that it is impossible to draw any linguistic conclusions from it. 
We might attribute a greater importance to the Greek transcription of the Latin 
name Lucius which appears under the form of Asuxio? (for instance CIL I 2 404 
from the island Rhodes, of the third century B.C.; this example, however, is not 
mentioned by Altheim). But the use of the diphthong eu may be attributed to the 
influence of the Greek adjective Xsoxo?, with which the name Lucius might have 
been associated. 

Now we have to find out how the word neuen of the Faliscan inscription is to be 
understood. There are two possibilities open: either neuen is an unknown word 
which has nothing in common with the Latin word novem —in which case the inscrip¬ 
tion is incomprehensible and we can do nothing else but state the difficulty; or 
the word signifies ‘nine’ and must be compared with the Latin word novem, and 
if so we must discover the cause of the preservation of the diphthong eu in this word. 
Now, the diphthong eu has not undergone any change into ou in the numeral signi¬ 
fying ‘nine’ also in the Balto-SIavic languages, undoubtedly under the influence 
of the noun for ‘ten’, cf. Old Slavic devqtb, Lithuanian devyni, etc. It may be that 
the same factor operated in Faliscan. In this case the word neuen would be a veritable 
Faliscan archaism preserved under the influence of analogy with the word correspond¬ 
ing to the Latin decern. The question, however, cannot be regarded as one finally 
resolved. 

We must also add that the inscription neuen : deiuo is not very archaic, because 
it shows the disappearance of the final consonant in the word deiuo. It is not easy 
to guess what the consonant was which disappeared: an -i or an -s as V. Pisani 
supposed, or an -m if it is a form of the genitive plural deiuom ‘deorum’? In the 
latter case it would be a possessive genitive and the sense of the inscription would 
be ‘(vas) novem deorum’. 

II. THE GENITIVE SINGULAR OF NOUNS IN -O- IN LATIN 

The nouns in -o- display in Latin in the genitive singular a form terminating 
in -i which, in all likelihood, continues an Indo-European -i without any change 
whatever. Corresponding forms have been found in other Indo-European languages, 
namely in Celtic and Yenetic. 
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As still other Indo-European languages have in this case a form with the pro¬ 
nominal ending -osio, a similar formation was looked for in Latin as well. In con¬ 
nection with this a hypothesis was formulated which would explain the pronominal 
forms quoiius and eiius as including the element -sio; that is to say *quo-sio-s, *e-sio-s; 
the final -s would be seen as the nominal ending of the genitive applied to the inflexion 
of the pronouns. One may draw the conclusion from this that in Latin the ending 
-sio appears only in pronouns, while the nouns with their stems in -o- do not possess 
any other endings in the genitive but -i. 

V. Pisani has, however, proved that in the Faliscan dialect, which belongs to 
the Latin group, there were preserved the nominal forms of the genitive singular 
ending in -osio. One example of this formation has been known for a long time: 
it is the inscription on the cup of La Penna (CIE 8163): eko kaisiosio ‘ego Caesii’. 
Since this was the only example then available, there was an attempt to explain 
it as a mechanical error (dittography of the final -sio). But in 1935 an inscription 
comparable to that of La Penna was published; it was eco quton euotenosio or eco 
quto neuotenosio (Notizie degli Scavi 1935, 239) ‘ego xw-9-cov Evoteni’ or ‘Nevoteni’. 
Lejeune published the third inscription in the Revue des Etudes Latines 30, 1952, 
p. 121. It was one taken from a cup and contained the same syntactic construction: 
aimiosio eqo ‘ego Aemii’. Thus it is certain today that in the Faliscan dialect the 
names in -o- displayed in the ancient period not only the forms in -f, but also those 
in -osio. 

The three Faliscan inscriptions cited above belong to the most ancient records 
of the Faliscan language. They come from the seventh or sixth century B.C. We 
may therefore suppose that they contain the group -si- in its archaic state, before 
it underwent any phonetic changes. But in Latin this group was developed into -i{- as it 
is to be seen in the genitive forms quoiius, eiius. From this fact V. Pisani has drawn 
his conclusion, undoubtedly a correct one, that a similar development could have 
taken place in the Faliscan language. Hence, we might well expect there nominal 
forms of the genitive singular ending in -oiio. And indeed, an inscription on a vase 
of Ardea was found with a genitive titoio. The interpretation of this inscription 
is not quite certain, because the text contains one word only. It may represent 
a genitive singular, but it may also be a nominative or dative. Its interpretation 
as a dative does not seem probable, as the dative singular of the stems in -o- is 
characterized in Faliscan by the ending -oi, not by -o. As to the assumption of a 
nominative form, it would then yield a name Titoios with disappearance of the final 
s, which is a frequent change in Faliscan. In any event, we must confess that this 
interpretation by means of a nominative as proposed by Herbig ( Glotta 2, p. 184) 
and accepted by Lejeune ( Revue des Etudes Latines 30, 1952, p. 125), seems doubtful 
because the name Titoios is not known in any other Faliscan inscription. It is a re¬ 
construction made on the basis of the Etruscan titui. This, however, is not sufficient 
in our opinion for the acceptance of the hypothesis. On the contrary, the name 
Titos is well attested in Faliscan (cf. Stolte, Glotta 16, pp. 298 ff.). Thus, notwith- 
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standing the doubts expressed by Lejeune, we are in accord with V. Pisani who 
interprets the word titoio as a form of the genitive singular of the name Titos (cf. most 
recently, Le lingue, etc., p. 324). 

We arrive thus at the conclusion that the evolution of the Faliscan dialect led 
to the transformation of the ancient -osio into -oio (that is to say - ojio ). This forma¬ 
tion of the genitive singular appeared beside the ancient nominal formation in -i 
which in the end completely replaced the rare and archaic form in -oio. V. Pisani 
supposes that there was a further phonetic development, starting from the stems 
with suffix -io-: -ioio ) -ioi > -f. But this supposition seems improbable, as was 
shown by Lejeune (op. cit., pp. 125 ff.). 

The question is raised as to whether the Latin of Rome underwent the same 
development as Faliscan. The starting* point for both dialects was, of course, the 
same. In Latin, as well as in Faliscan, the nouns in -o- display in the genitive singular 
the ending -f and a trace of the ancient -sio which has been preserved in the inflexion 
of pronouns: quoiius, eiius. But until the present time no traces have ever been 
found in Latin of the ending -sio in the nominal declension, as is the case in Faliscan 
(kaisiosio , etc., titoio). Now, it seems that a trace of this formation may be found 
in a fragment of Ennius, ann. 126. The text was cited by Quintilianus when he 
presented the examples of barbarisms justified by poetic licence (1, 5, 12), and 
it contains the names of Metioeo Fufedoeo. These forms have been explained as the 
imitation of Homeric forms in -oio. Ennius would supposedly have introduced 
the Greek forms in order to give to the epic text an archaic colour (cf., for instance, 
Sommer, Handbuch 2 , p. 340). This interpretation is possible, of course; it is well 
known that Ennius employed in his language forms manifestly foreign to Latin, 
modelled upon the Greek of Homer, as for example the expression cere- comminuit 
-brum (ann. 609) with a fantastic tmesis. But, on the other hand, we may regard 
the forms Metioeo Fufetioeo as true archaisms introduced for stylistic reasons. 
This is the more probable since the person of Metius Fufetius belongs to the royal 
period in the history of Rome (cf. Livy 1, 23). Thus, there would be in Latin a trace 
of a form corresponding to the Faliscan titoio. 

It is not surprising that Latin has not preserved any other traces of the forma¬ 
tion in -osio in the nominal declension. It should be recalled that the Faliscan inscrip¬ 
tions containing the genitive in -osio are derived, all of them, from the seventh 
century B.C. or from the sixth at the latest. That period offers no Latin example 
for a genitive singular with its stem terminating in -o-. The most ancient Latin 
inscriptions in which the forms in question may be found are derived from the 
third century B.C. while the completely certain and dated examples are not earlier 
than the second century B.C. At this period, however, there are no longer any forms 
in -osio, -oio in the Faliscan records. 

The Faliscan stems with -o- do not present, in consequence, any difference in 
the structure of the genitive singular as compared with Latin. On the contrary, 
everything points to the development as being perfectly parallel in both the languages. 
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Since, however, the Faliscan texts come from a more ancient period than the Latin 
records, certain archaisms are found in Faliscan which are no longer visible in the 
Latin of Rome. 

21 . TWO STUDIES ON THE LANGUAGE OF THE FALISCANS 

(1957) 

I. RELATIONSHIPS OF THE LANGUAGE OF THE FALISCANS 

The Faliscans did not regard themselves as belonging to Latins because their 
country lay outside Latium. The Faliscan territory (Ager Faliscus in Latin, cf. for 
example Liv. X 26, 15) was situated on the right bank of the Tiber above the town 
of Vei and belonged politically to the territories of Etruria. Livy (V 8, 5) named 
the Faliscans: populus Etruriae. But as early as in the ancient times it was under¬ 
stood that the Faliscans differed linguistically from the Etruscans (Strabo V 2, 9), 
that they spoke their own language. The details of the history of the Faliscan region 
are known only in so far as they coincide with the history of Rome. From the passing 
remarks in ancient authors’ works we learn that in general the Faliscan people 
did not stand apart politically in respect to other peoples of Etruria. On the contrary 
they were closely related in respect to culture. The Faliscans also shared a common 
lot with other provinces of Etruria. The turning point in the history of the Faliscans 
was the year 241 B.C. when the Romans seized Falerii, captured a part of its agri¬ 
cultural lands, destroyed the town and brought its inhabitants to a new place, 
Falerii Novi. Today we know the places of both these Faliscan centres: the site 
of the old town is now occupied by Civita Castellana, while that of the new—by 
S. Maria di Falleri (Faleria). This shift of living places enables us to establish the 
chronology of the Faliscan inscriptions: those of Civita Castellana are probably 
older than 241 B.C., while those of S. Maria di Falleri are later than this date. In 
addition to these two localities some Faliscan inscriptions have been found in Cor- 
chiano, northward of Falerii (perhaps the ancient Fescennium?) and in Capena, 
a town lying about ten miles to the South-East of Falerii. Capena was included 
into the Ager Romanus as soon as the town of Vei was captured, that is to say after 
the beginning of the fourth century B.C. 

The language of the Faliscans is known only from inscriptions. Their number 
is quite considerable. The oldest date back to the seventh century B.C., while the 
latest do not go beyond the second century B.C. In later periods only Latin inscrip¬ 
tions appear in this territory. These do not exhibit any visible dialectal Faliscan 
features. Hence, as early as in the second century B.C. the Faliscan territory under¬ 
went a complete Latinization. Its outward sign was the use of the Roman script. 
The Faliscan inscriptions had been written in the Etruscan alphabet and the direc¬ 
tion of writing was also Etruscan, namely from right to left. Gradually the Faliscan 
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language was replaced by the Roman Latin and at the same rate the Roman script 
was introduced. 

The Faliscan inscriptions have been almost exhaustively published in the Corpus 
Inscriptionum Etruscarum (CIE), No. 8000-8600. They are of little interest as to their 
contents: these are mostly sepulchral inscriptions containing the names of deceased 
with very scanty additional information concerning the family relation of the persons 
concerned. There are in addition several inscriptions on various vases. Their contents 
are quite diversified. Several of these inscriptions have been discovered in recent 
years. They have not been included in the CIE collection. Bibliographical indica¬ 
tions about these new discoveries are given by the periodical Glotta 1) . 

The decipherment of the Faliscan texts presented no difficulties on the whole, 
because the phonic value of the signs of the Etruscan alphabet is generally known. 
The similarity of these texts to Latin is visible at first sight. This made it possible 
to understand them. It is obvious that the Faliscan dialect is as closely related to the 
Latin of Rome as are the dialects of the towns of Latium, for instance the Prae- 
nestian dialect, known fairly well from inscriptions 25 . In any event, as far as those 
phenomena are concerned in which differences appear between Latin and the Osco- 
Umbrian dialects, the Faliscan dialect exhibits a concurrence with Latin in almost 
every instance 35 . In particular, this is to be seen in the following phonetic phenomena. 

The Faliscan dialect, like Latin, preserved the velar labialized consonants in 
their primary form without changing them into labial consonants. This occurs 
in the conjunction cue (CIE 8207) which corresponds to the Latin -que, as contrasted 
with Oscan neip, nep, Umbrian neip, nep ‘neque’; another example is cuando 
(CIL I 2 365) from an inscription dating from the second century B.C. and still 
retaining the Faliscan spelling. On the other hand the inscription cuicto (NdSc. 1916, 
73) ‘Quincto’ is of lesser value because it clearly concerns a proper name which 
could have been easily borrowed. The word ququei from a votive inscription of the 
Faliscan cooks (CIL I 2 364) probably belongs to Latin, and not to Faliscan. 

The consonant cluster -nd- is retained without any changes, that is to say, it 
is not changed into -nn- as was the case in the Osco-Umbrian dialects, as far as 
this can be inferred from the above mentioned cuando (CIL I 2 365), though the 
combination -nd- was formed here from the older -md-. 

Also in the clusters -ct-, -pt- no such changes are seen as were characteristic 
of Osco-Umbrian development, that is to say, a transformation of the first, plosive 
consonant into a spirant (- ht -, -ft-). Thus, we can read in later Faliscan inscriptions 
the forms lectu (CIE 8334) ‘lectus’, reeled (CIL I 2 365) ‘recte’, also in one of the 

11 See E. Vetter, “Italische Sprachen, Literaturbericht,” 1934-1938, Glotta 29, 1942, pp. 219 ff.; 
lately also: V. Pisani, Le lingue dell’ Italia antica oltre il latino, Torino, 1953, pp. 316-333. 

2) See A. Ernout, “Le parler de Preneste d’apres les inscriptions,” Memoires de la Societe de 
Linguistique, vol. 13, 1906, pp. 293-349. 

3> Concerning the Faliscan dialect see the dissertation by E. Stolte, Der faliskische Dialekt, 
Miinchen, 1926, p. 63 and Table. 
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older ones there appear: octu (CIE 8204) ‘Octo’? ‘Octavius’?; and similarly cun- 
captum (CIL I 2 365), as contrasted with Oscan U h t a v i s ‘Octavius’, Umbrian 
r e h t e ‘recte’; Oscan scriftas ‘scriptae’, Umbrian screhto ‘scriptum’. 

As far as can be inferred from the twice recorded verbal form carefo (CIE 8179, 
8180) ‘carebo’, in the Faliscan dialect there occurred rhotacism as in Latin. This 
feature occurs, however, in the Umbrian dialect as well, though it is unknown 
in the Oscan dialect. In the latter the intervocalic -s- undergoes voicing into z, but 
retains the spirant articulation, cf. Latin ero corresponding to the Umbrian erom 
‘esse’, but contrasted with Oscan ezum ‘esse’. 

The development of the vowel a in final position is also worth attention. It is 
represented by -a, as in Latin, that is to say, it was not narrowed into -o, as happened 
in the Oscan dialect (v 1 li ‘via’) and Umbrian (m u t u ‘multa’), cf. the Faliscan 
feminine names cesula (CIE 8349), pola (CIE 8350), etc. 

The evolution of the final -8s in the Faliscan dialect had a similar course as 
that in Latin: in the oldest texts the ending -os is retained without any changes, 
as for example in the nominative singular of names with their stems in -o-: euios, 
z[e]xtos, prauios (CIE 8079, cf. Herbig, Glotta 2, pp. 181 ff.); in later inscriptions 
this formation appears with the ending -o: cauio uelmineo (NdSc. 1916, 68), etc., 
as is often the case in Latin. In contrast to that, in the Osco-Umbrian dialects the 
disappearance of the vowel -o- took place, with the simultaneous preservation 
of the final -s, cf.: Oscan h li r z ‘hortus’, Umbrian I k u v i n s ‘Iguvinus’. It 
is also worth recalling that the aoristic ending of the third person plural -ont was 
developed in the Faliscan dialect into -o[ri\d, cf. fifiqod (CIE 8079) ‘finxerunt’, 
while it eventually became -ns in the Oscan dialect (f u f a n s ‘erant’) and Umbrian 
(etaians ‘itent’). 

As far as inflexion is concerned numerous convergences with Latin occur in the 
Faliscan dialect. This fact places the latter in contrast to the Osco-Umbrian languages. 
The most important convergences are as follows. 

In declension the formation of the genitive singular draws particular attention. 
In the inflexion of stems in -o- the Faliscan dialect runs parallel to Latin. In archaic 
texts the formation in -osio, -oio appears here ( kaisiosio CIE 8163, euotenosio NdSc. 
1935, 238 ff., aimiosio. Revue des Etudes Latines 30, 1952, 124; titoio NdSc. 1900, 
59) together with formations in -i (probably -f: loud CIE 8190, leueli, CIE 8075, 
etc.). That is to say, these are like those in Latin: archaic Metioeo Fufetioeo Enn., 
ann. 126, later in -l, exclusively. The Osco-Umbrian dialects exhibit in these instances 
formations that are built in quite a different manner, namely in -eis borrowed from 
the inflexion of nouns with stems in -/-. A similar situation can be found in the 
declension of names with stems in a consonant: in the Faliscan dialect, like in Latin, 
the ending -es, -os, was often used here, for example Faliscan felidnate (CIE 8191) 
‘Feliginatis’, lartos (CIE 8163) ‘Lartis’, as in Latin Veneris, Venerus. In the Osco- 
Umbrian dialects also in this type of declension the ending -eis became regular. 
It was also borrowed from the inflexion of names with their stem in -i-. The Faliscan 
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formation of the accusative singular of the first person pronoun med is known 
(Indogermanisclie Forschungen 32, 71). It precisely corresponds to Latin med. 
In the Umbrian dialect the corresponding formation for the second person has the 
form tiom. This suggests that there existed a formation for the first person different 
both from the Latin and Faliscan ones. 

In the field of conjugation the forms of the future in -fo should be stressed par¬ 
ticularly, for example pipafo, carefo (CIE 8179) ‘bibam’, ‘carebo’. They correspond 
to the Latin formation in -bo (amabo , carebo), but they have no equivalent in the 
Osco-Umbrian inflexion. The formation of the present tense of the verb ‘to stand’ 
is constructed in the Faliscan dialect in the same way as in Latin, if the interpreta¬ 
tion of the inscription sta (CIE 8013, 8052) as stat ‘is standing’ is right. In the Osco- 
Umbrian dialects there appears a formation in -i- here, Oscan s t a 11 ‘stat’, 
Umbrian stahu ‘sto’, stahitu ‘stato’. 

Now let us consider those properties of the Faliscan dialect that differentiate 
it from Roman Latin and are similar to those in the Osco-Umbrian dialects. It 
can be stated in advance that in all these instances the development of the Faliscan 
dialect is in accord with the development of other dialects from Latium, particularly 
that of Praeneste. 

First of all the evolution of aspirates in medial position is strikingly different 
from that found in Latin: while the ancient bh, dh yield in this position a plosive 
consonant in Latin, namely b or d, in the Faliscan dialect there appears the spirant/: 
loifirtato (CIE 8011) ‘libertatis’, carefo (CIE 8179) ‘carebo’, etc. But in the Prae- 
nestian dialect the same phenomenon occurs, cf. nefrones PF 163 M; Ernout, MSL 
vol. 13, 1906, 338 ff. The proper names recorded inscriptionally from Praeneste 
also often contain the medial -/-, for example Afilius (CIL I 2 68), Boufilio (CIL I 2 96), 
Oufilio (CIL I 2 349), Saufeius (CIL I 2 282) and others; hence it is not a feature 
connecting the Faliscan dialect with the Osco-Umbrian, nor contrasting it with 
the Latin dialects. 

In the Faliscan dialect a fluctuation between h and / appears: hileo (CIE 8240) 
‘filius’: filea (CIE 8075) ‘filia’; he (CIE 8344, 8347) ‘hlc’:/e (NdSc. 1916, 75), etc. 
(cf. Stolte, Der faliskische Dialekt, p. 42). The reasons for this alternation are not 
known (cf. Ernout, MSL 13, 366 ff.; flem. pp. 69 ff.). In any event, this feature is 
characteristic of Latin dialects, cf. for example from Praenestian: Foratia (CIL I 2 166) 
‘Horatia’, Percies (CIL I 2 564) ‘Hercules’, Felena (CIL I 2 566) ‘Helena’, but does 
not appear in Roman Latin or in the Osco-Umbrian dialects. This has already 
been stated by R. v. Planta, Grammatik der oskisch-umbrischen Dialekte, I, pp. 442 ff. 
F. Altheim, Geschichte der lateinischen Sprache, 1951, pp. 158 ff. supposes that 
the shift of h into / has occurred also in the Oscan language. His supposition is 
based on the inscription culcfnam 'xuXtx VY 3* on the vase from Moiano (Province 
of Beneventum). On the other hand it seems unusual to draw any conclusion con¬ 
cerning the language on the basis of this single inscription. There are numerous 
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texts in this language, but none shows any other traces of this supposed transforma¬ 
tion. 

We have no certain information about the Faliscan cluster -sn- which is retained 
unchanged in the Osco-Umbrian dialects (Oscan f 11 s n u ‘fanum’, Umbrian 
fesnaf-e ‘in fanum’), but is transformed in Latin into -n- with a lengthening 
of the preceding vowel. The Faliscan spelling of personal names is worth consider¬ 
ing: ueisno (CIE 8213), uisni (CIE 8206) as compared with Latin Vesennius, Vi¬ 
dimus, Vesnius, Vesonius, Visonius, Etruscan visnai (Stolte, Glotta 16, p. 300); similarly 
Faliscan ur%osnas (CIE 8390) with Etruscan Urgo (name of an island, Stolte, ibid. 
301). These inscriptions suggest the preservation of the cluster -sn- in the Faliscan 
dialect, without any changes. But the same evolution may be found in the Praeneste 
dialect, cf. losna (CIL I 2 549) along with Latin luna\ Sommer, Handbuch 2 , p. 81. 

Nothing can be said about the development of short vowels in medial syllables 
in the Faliscan dialect. The most ancient inscriptions are certain not to know any 
change in this position. Thus, in the inscription on the vase with invocation to Ceres 
(CIE 8079), either from the seventh or sixth century B.C., we can read: arcentelom, 
pe : parai, probably also [u]rnel[a\, [pa]tela ‘patula’. In the archaic inscription 
from Civita Castellana (CIE 8163) we can find the genitive of the name kaisiosio, 
in all probability with a short medial -o-, as in two other examples for the genitive 
formed in this manner: euotenosio (NdSc. 1935, pp. 238 ff.), aimiosio (Revue des 
Etudes Latines 30, 1952, 124). But the lack of change in such an ancient epoch does 
not prove anything, because in the seventh century B.C. there was no reduction 
of vowels in medial syllables in the Praenestian dialect as well. This is indicated 
by the perfect tense fhe : fhaked on the brooch of Manios (CIL I 2 3). Later inscrip¬ 
tions do not offer any reliable material. There exists an inscription maxomo (CIE 
8347, from S. Maria di Falleri) beside maximo (CIE 8213, from Civita Castellana). 
But the fluctuation between labialized and non-labialized articulation in the posi¬ 
tion preceding m is a phenomenon not connected directly with the Latin narrow¬ 
ing of short vowels in medial syllables, because it appears also in the Osco-Umbrian 
dialects, cf. Oscan fi 11 i u m a m, along with Oscan n e s s i m a s. The entry 
aciptum in the votive inscription of the Faliscan cooks (CIL I 2 364) is probably 
a Latin form, not Faliscan, with the spelling / instead of S. We cannot pay too much 
attention to the variants haras(pex) CIE 8352 and harisp(ex ) CIE 8353, because 
in medial syllables neither a nor i are primary here. Both inscriptions are late and 
are engraved in Latin letters. Hence, we may interpret the form harispex as one 
reflecting Latin influences. In this case haraspex would need an explanation by 
distant vowel assimilation (Stolte, Der faliskische Dialekt, pp. 29 ff.). In the verbal 
forms fifiked, f[if]iqod ‘finxit’, ‘finxerunt’ ( Indogermanische Forschungen, 32, 71; 
CIE 8079), as well as in ipice (Glotta 12, p. 231) ‘*impinxit’ the medial vowel / is 
not the consequence of shifts proper for medial syllables. But the examples of re¬ 
tention of the vowels in the medial syllables without any change are uncertain, as 
well. The entry apolonos on a vase from Civita Castellana (CIE 8030) is an archaic 
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one. Moreover, it may reflect the form of a name with a long vowel: -onos, cf. Latin 
genitive singular Apolones (CIL I 2 37) from Rome, dative singular Apolon [e] (CIL I 2 
59) from Praeneste, Apolone (CIL I 2 399) from Cales. No conclusion can be drawn 
from the form of the name upreciano (CIE 8430, 8431), probably ‘Umbricianus’: 
the letter e may here render the sound i. Finally, in cmcaptum (CIL I 2 365) Pisani 
(Le lingue, p. 332) correctly sees a sign of recomposition. 

The diphthong eu probably evolved in the Faliscan dialect into ou in accordance 
with Latin and the Osco-Umbrian dialects, as can be inferred from the name loud 
(genitive singular, CIE 8190) ‘Lucii’, and particularly from the forms loifirta (CIE 
8190) ‘liberta’, loifirtato (CIE 8010, 8011) ‘libertatis’: the diphthong oi might have 
developed only from ou, and not from eu which was here originally, cf. Greek 
eXsii&epo?. There exist Faliscan words containing eu, but their explanation is un¬ 
certain: neuen (NdSc. 1900, 59), maybe ‘novem’? Personal names: leueli (CIE 8075), 
euios (CIE 8079), euotenosio (NdSc. 1935, pp. 238 if.), heva (Glotta 12, p. 231). 
The time when eu was transformed into ou cannot be determined with precision. 
Altheim in his Geschichte der lateinischen Sprache, pp. 142 ff. supposes that it was 
a late transformation. He cites Latin examples that are supposed to prove the re¬ 
tention of the ancient eu till the historic period. But ...]euam from the inscription 
in Forum Romanum (CIL I 2 1) is totally incomprehensible. On the other hand, 
Leucesie from Carmen Saliare comes from so late a record (Ter. Scaur., GL VII28 K, 
time of Hadrian) that we cannot infer anything from it. A greater value might rather 
be attached to the Greek transcription of the Latin name Lucius in the form of 
Asuxio? (for example CILI 2 404, from Rhodos, the third century B.C.), not mentioned 
by Altheim, if not for the chance that it may be not a transcription but a sign of 
transposition of the name into Greek on the basis of the Greek adjective Xeuxo?. 

In the field of inflexion, particular consideration should be given to the forma¬ 
tion of the genitive singular in the inflexion of stems in -a- with the ending -as 
(titias, CIE 8585, etc.); the same state of affairs is to be found in the Osco-Umbrian 
dialects (Oscan vereias ‘iuventutis’, Umbrian tut as ‘civitatis’); but it is 
universally known that also in Latin there are traces of this formation not only 
in fragments of archaic epic (Liv. Andron., Naevius, Ennius), but also in expressions 
of the type: pater familids. In the dative singular of the declension of names with 
their stems in -o- there appears in the Faliscan dialect the formation in -oi, for ex¬ 
ample, tiroi colanioi (Glotta 5, p. 237), as in Oscan hurtui ‘horto’, Umbrian 
pople ‘populo’. It should be recalled here, however, that in the Praenestian inscrip¬ 
tion CIL I 2 3 there is the dative singular form Numasioi, also ending in -oi. 

Hence, it can be stated in general that the Faliscan dialect in its grammatical 
system, both in phonetics and in morphology, does not exhibit any features 
that would force us to separate Faliscan from the group of Latin dialects. Only 
historical and political conditions brought it about that the Faliscans did not feel 
any connection with the family of Latins. Also the vocabulary of the Faliscan dialect 
only slightly differs from the Latin one. It can clearly be seen that the main stock 
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of words in all the Latin dialects, including the Latin of Rome and the Faliscan 
dialect, was formed in that period when the mutual contacts among all these small 
population groups were quite close, constant and of long duration. In this sense 
it is possible to speak about the period of the Latin language community. This, 
of course, did not exclude some slight, but old dialectal differences, as for instance 
in the field of developing aspirates in medial positions (Faliscan loifirtato —Latin 
libertatis). 

Out of the Faliscan vocabulary we know today merely about 70 common nouns 
and about 150 proper names 4 ’. This scanty material is repeated in Latin almost 
in its entirety. 

From among the nouns let us enumerate, first of all, the names of relations: 
mate (CIE 8344), Latin mater ; uxor (CIE 8190, 8223, 8387; uxo 8191, 8345), Latin 
uxor; in addition to Latin and the Faliscan dialect this word appears also in the 
Paelignian dialect (from the Osco-Umbrian group) in the form of usur (von Planta 
No. 254) and is obviously a heritage of the Indo-European period; hileo (CIE 8240)— 
Latin filius and also filea (CIE 8075, etc.)—Latin filia are a feature of the Latin 
dialects; in the Oscan dialect the noun for ‘son’ in the accusative singular is p u k - 
1 u m (as in Old Indian putra -) and for ‘daughter’—f u t i r (as in Greek huya-r^p. 
Old Indian duhitar -); the Umbrian equivalents are not known. The Latin name for 
‘son’ has its exact equivalent in the Latvian language: dels, but the Latvian designa¬ 
tion of ‘daughter’ is quite different (borrowed from the German: meita) s) . The 
Latin word for ‘daughter’ has a relative in the Venetic noun vhiila = Latin filia. 
But the Venetic word for ‘son’ is preserved in the form of dative plural louzerocpos. 
This should be interpreted louderobos ‘filiis’ (this formally corresponds to the Latin 
liberis). Another Faliscan name for ‘daughter’ has been preserved and it is also 
known from Latin: Faliscan e[cri\ata (CIE 8208)—cf. Latin gnata (for example in 
Plautus, Aul. 798). 

There is a fairly large group of Faliscan nouns belonging to the vocabulary 
concerning public life: rex (CIE 8214) = Latin rex (no Osco-Umbrian equivalent); 
censo (CIE 8353) = Latin censor; Oscan censtur, keenzstur, kenzsur 
is probably a borrowing from Latin; efiles (CIE 8036, etc.) = Latin aedilis; Oscan 
a i d i 1 cannot be a native word—it is a borrowing from Latin; pretod (CIL I 2 365) 
= Latin praetor; also this word got into the Oscan dialect probably by way of 
borrowing; even the abbreviation pr. for ‘praetor’ has been recorded. Only the word 
sorex also belonging to this group is incomprehensible because it is not known 
in Latin in this usage. The word sorex occurs in connection with the word haruspex: 
C. Clipea. M.f. haras(pex) sorex (CIE 8352, p. 113; cf. CIL I 2 1988) and: Anco 
Ma. harisp{ex) sor(ex) censo(r) (CIE 8353, cf. ibid., p. 113, CIL I 2 1989). To the 
vocabulary of public life belong also the following nouns: collegium (spelt gon- 

4) Faliscan proper names have been collected by E. Stolte in his study, “Die faliskischen Per- 
sonennamen” ( Glotta 16, pp. 287-303). 

5> See E. Fraenkel, Die baltischen Sprachen, Heidelberg, 1930, pp. 45 ff. 
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legium, CIL I 2 364), ablative singular sententiad (CIL I 2 365), genitive singular 
zenatuo (ibid.), finally loferta (CIE 8344) ‘liberta’, ( l)oifirta (CIE 8190), with the 
change louf- > loif- as in Latin; in the Oscan dialect this transformation did not 
take place, cf. Oscan liivfreis ‘Liberi’, genitive signular; loifirtato (CIE 8011), 
loufirtato (CIE 8010) ‘libertatis’. From the religious vocabulary the following are 
worth citing: deiuo (NdSc. 1900, 59) ‘deorum’ (?), haras(pex), harisp(ex) ‘haruspex’, 
mentioned above, and uootum (CIL I 2 365) ‘votum’. 

There still remain some nouns not connected with any group by their meaning: 
farme[n]tom (CIE 8079), with another suffix than in Latin far; haba (Ter. Scaur., 
Gramm. VII 13, 11) = Latin faba; uino (CIE 8179, 8180) = Latin uintim, this 
word being borrowed into both languages from the same source; also in the Umbrian 
dialect there existed the noun v i n u ‘vinum’, its origin being certainly the same 
as in Latium; the accusative singular urnam (CIE 8079) = Latin urnam; quto or 
quton (NdSc. 1935, pp. 238 ff.) is borrowed from the Greek xw&wv, probably 
through the Etruscan qutun ; the accusative singular arcentelom (CIE 8079) parallel 
to the Latin argentum; lectu (CIE 8334) = Latin lectus ; the nominative plural 
ququei (CIL I 2 364) can be a fully Latin word; sociai (Pisani, p. 330, from Civita 
Castellana) corresponds to the Latin nominative plural sociae; finally sus (CIE 8350) 
is an equivalent of the Latin sus. From the inscription NdSc. 1935, pp. 238 ff. we 
know two further nouns: pramod which is interpreted by Pisani as the ablative 
singular of a word meaning ‘prandium’ and umom which may mean ‘umor’. But 
this explanation is uncertain. 

There are only a few adjectives known in the Faliscan dialect: duenom, nomina¬ 
tive singular neuter, duenas, genitive singular feminine (NdSc. 1935, pp. 238 ff.) as 
in Latin duenos (CIL I 2 4) ‘bonus’; maxomo (CIE 8347) and maximo (CIE 8213), 
nominative singular masculine; mino (CIE 8254) ‘minor’ nominative singular 
feminine, probably with the disappearance of the final -s; sacra (CIE 8050), nomi¬ 
native singular feminine; dative singular feminine karai (CIE 8079), as in Latin 
carae; hutilom (CIE 8079) ‘futile’, this is a formation with the stem in -o- while 
in Latin there is the stem in [pa]tela (ibid.) ‘patula’. 

The numerals are as follows: neuen (NdSc. 1900, 59) ‘novem’ (?). The interpreta¬ 
tion of this inscription from Ardea is quite uncertain. A couple of other numerals 
can be extracted from proper names, see below. 

Verbs: aciptum (CIL I 2 364) ‘acceptum’; agedai (ibid.) ‘agendae’, dative singular 
feminine; carefo (CIE 8179, 8180) ‘carebo’; cuncaptum (CIL I 2 365) ‘conceptum’; 
cupa (CIE 8344, etc.) ‘cubat’, cupat (CIE 8240, etc.) ‘cubant’; data (CIL I 2 365) 
‘datum’, dedet (CIE 8340) ‘dedit’, douiad (CIE 8079) ‘det’; the Faliscan formation 
is based on the same form of the root which is inherent in the Latin duds, creduas, 
etc., that is to say *dou-; in Latin the suffix -a- appears here, while in the Faliscan 
dialect -ia-, may be a transformation of optative -ie- (Pisani, p. 328); e[cn]ata (CIE 
8208) ‘nata’; fifiked (Indogermanische Forschungen 32, 71) ‘finxit \ f[if]iqod (CIE 
8079) ‘finxerunt’, gondecorant (CIL I 2 364) ‘condecorant’; ipice (Glotta 12, p. 231) 
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‘*impinxit’; pipafo (CIE 8179), pafo (CIE 8180) ‘bibam’ (the mutual relation of 
these two formations has not yet been elucidated); pe : parai (CIE 8079) ‘peperi’; 
porded (ibid.) ‘porrexit’; pramed (NdSc. 1935, pp. 238 ff.) ‘promet’?; statuo (CIE 
8012) ‘statuo’?; sta (CIE 8013) ‘stat’; saluete (Pisani, p. 330) ‘salvete’?; tulom 
(Glotta 5, p. 238) ‘tuli’? (a very uncertain interpretation). 

Adverbs: era (CIE 8179, 8180) ‘eras’; cuando (CIL I 2 365) ‘quando’; foied (CIE 
8179, 8180) ‘hodie’; he, hec,fe (CIE 8344, 8218, NdSc. 1916, 65) ‘hie’; rected (CIL 
I 2 365) ‘recte’. 

Pronouns: eqo (CIE 8079, etc.); med (Indogermanische Forschungen 32, 71) 
‘me’, accusative. 

Prepositions: de (CIE 8340), pro (NdSc. 1935, pp. 238 ff.). 

Conjunctions: cue (CIE 8207) ‘-que’; ue (CIE 8242) ‘-ve’; et (CIE 8374) ‘et’, 
as in Latin and in the Umbrian dialect; another conjunction: inim was used 
in the Oscan dialect. 

The existence of several Faliscan words may be stated on the basis of recorded 
personal names of transparent etymology. Since they originate from ancient entries, 
the hypothesis about their being borrowed from the Roman territory seems un¬ 
likely; they may be ancient native names. The following ones are involved here: 
cuicto (NdSc. 1916, 73) ‘Quintus’, z[e\xtos (CIE 8079), zextoi (CIE 8358) ‘Sextus’; 
octu (CIE 8204) ‘Octo’, ‘Octavius’, etc.; these names give us a notion about three 
Faliscan numerals. Similarly louci (CIE 8190, genitive singular), indicates the ex¬ 
istence of words with the root *leuR-. The names caisio (CIE 8202), kaisiosio (CIE 
8163, genitive singular), etc. correspond to the Latin adjective caesius (in Latin 
it was also used as a personal name, Schulze, Zur Geschichte lateinischer Eigennamen, 
p. 135), as the name rutil- (CIE 8403a, cf. Latin Rutilius, Praenestian Rutila, CIL I 2 
2479) does to the Latin adjective rutilus. 

Of course, there are likewise some common nouns which are completely in¬ 
comprehensible, for example fitai, dupes (CIE 8079) and a few others. 

As can be seen, only two words can be found totally alien to the Latin language : 
sorex (some official title?) and quto, Greek xa&wv. 

All the other Faliscan words, either native or borrowed, have their more or 
less exact equivalents in Latin. 

The following Faliscan words differ from corresponding Latin words by their 
morphological structure: farmentom as contrasted with Latin far; argentelom as 
against Latin argentum, though it may be a diminutive created for stylistic purposes; 
pramod, if it corresponds to the Latin prandio; umom, if connected with umor; 
douiad ‘det’; fifiked ‘finxit’; ipice ‘*impinxit’; pipafo, pafo —Latin bibam; pramed — 
Latin promet; the interpretation of the form tulom is uncertain. A number of Faliscan 
words may represent borrowings from Latin: censo, efiles, pretod, gonlegium, zenatuo, 
but more or less certain is only one borrowing: harispex. 

The stock of information is, of course, scanty. But it makes it possible for us 
to draw the conclusion that the Faliscan dialect is one of the Latin dialects. It differed 
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from the Roman Latin no more than any other dialects of Latium, in particular 
than the dialect from Praeneste. Hence, it can be supposed that the ancestors of the 
Faliscans arrived in Central Italy together with the Latin peoples to which they 
belonged as one of their branches. This opinion is also supported by the fact that 
several inscriptions showing Faliscan features were discovered in the locality of 
Ardea, situated on the territory of Latium proper (namely NdSc. 1900, 59: titoio, 
on a clay vase; CIL I 2 455: neuen deiuo ‘novem deorum’? on a vase from a sepulchre; 
the interpretation is uncertain). It is possible that the inhabitants of Ardea belonged 
to the same tribe of the Latins of which another branch were the Faliscans. The 
name of Ager Falernus, a territory situated to the West of the town of Capua, sug¬ 
gests that we may expect to find here a branch of the same Latin tribe. But we do 
not possess any linguistic records that could confirm this hypothesis. Evidently, 
some political events, namely the incorporation of the Faliscan territory into the 
sphere of Etruscan interests, separated the Faliscan tribe from the compact Latin 
territory. This may be the explanation for the lack of a feeling of union between 
the Faliscans and the Latins. 

The commonly used name of the Latino-Faliscan language group does 
not correspond, therefore, to the actual state of things from the linguistic point 
of view, because it suggests a contrast of the Faliscan language to that of the Latins. 
It has a historical justification because the Faliscans did not regard themselves 
as Latins and the Latins did not regard them as such. 

II. LATINIZATION OF THE FALISCAN TERRITORY 

Latinization of various areas of Italia occurred in a different manner. It was 
primarily connected with the foundation of colonies by the Romans and by the 
Latins allied with them on territories conquered as a result of successful wars. 
A part of the lands belonging to the conquered population was taken away from 
them. Roman or Latin colonists were settled in these areas. The native population 
was, as it seems, removed from them. In this manner in many places scattered all 
over the Peninsula there were created centres of population closely connected po¬ 
litically with Rome. They spoke Latin; in this way other languages were ousted 
together with the population that spoke them. On a smaller scale the same happened 
all over Italia; on a greater scale, for instance within the territory of Ager Gallicus. 
It was conquered by the Romans in 283. After the conquest the native Celtic popula¬ 
tion underwent a complete extermination and their lands were given to Roman 
citizens. Another similar example is Capua. Its inhabitants were expelled from 
their dwellings in consequence of the Second Punic War and the territory was sub¬ 
jected to the Roman colonization (Liv. XXVI 16 and 34). 

In addition to this extremely radical manner of spreading the Latin language 
there was another one. It consisted in a diffusion of the knowledge of Latin among 
the population speaking other languages. This affected particularly the allies of 
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Rome who retained in some measure their political independence and their lands, 
but having constant contacts with the Romans had to learn their language. In this 
manner, the political preference of the population speaking Latin was one of the 
factors spreading it on the Peninsula. 

The penetration of Latin was carried out in many various ways. First, it depended 
on whether or not the language to be Latinized differed greatly from Latin. In 
cases where the differences were considerable the Latinization consisted in a conscious 
replacement of the original tongue by Latin, in a conscious adoption of a new 
language. Such was, certainly, the case on Etruscan territories, perhaps partly 
so in Oscan and Umbrian areas. 

On the other hand, in cases where the language subjected to Latin influences 
did not differ greatly from that of the Romans, the process of assimilating languages 
went on imperceptibly, by way of a gradual replacement of native forms by the 
Roman ones, thus eventually leading to a complete uniformity. The latter change 
took place in the territories of Latin dialects, very close to Latin as far as the language 
structure is concerned. Moreover, they had a direct geographical contact with the 
area of Rome. 

We have no direct information about the progress made in Latinization of the 
Faliscan area: the ancient authors have not left us any mention of it. On the basis 
of information supplied by history it may be regarded as certain that up to the 
war in the year 241 the Faliscan territory kept its independence. Later on it was 
taken into the Roman Federation, but did not constitute a component of the Ager 
Romanus. Such information is not enough for us to draw any certain conclusions 
as to the spread of Latin on this area. Hence, it is necessary to resort to studies 
of epigraphic materials found on the territories once belonging to Falerii and to 
try to determine on their basis the time when Latin invaded this area. 

From the territory of Falerii and the area once belonging to this town we have 
a certain number of inscriptions that have been regarded as Latin and, consequently, 
have been published in CIL. However, some of them do not actually represent 
Latin. The Faliscan dialect was so close to Latin that sometimes it is difficult to 
discriminate Faliscan from Latin texts. As a criterion of separation there may serve 
in such cases, the outward features of the inscriptions, namely the manner of writing 
used in them. The Faliscans used the Etruscan script. Hence, it can be supposed 
with a high degree of probability that those inscriptions which were carved in the 
Etruscan alphabet represented the Faliscan language. Indeed, it is hardly to be 
imagined that anybody wishing to write in Roman Latin would use the Faliscan 
system of writing. On the basis of the above criterion, the following texts should 
be excluded from the Latin inscriptions: 

(1) CIL I 2 365, a bronze tablet, inscribed from the right to the left in the Faliscan 
alphabet, dating from the end of the third or beginning of the second century B.C.: 
Menerua sacru / [L\a. Cotena La. f. pretod de / zenatuo sententiad vootum / dedet 
cuando datu rected / cuncaptum. 
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(2) CIL I 2 424, an inscription on a vase, found at S. Maria di Falleri, written 
from right to left: L. Quinti. 

(3) CIL I 2 455 (cf. ibid. p. 714): an inscription on an earthenware vase found 
at the town of Ardea, carved from right to left: neuen : deiuo. 

(4) CIL I 2 476: an inscription on a vase from a tomb found at Capena, written 
from right to left: Setorio. 

(5) CIL I 2 2657: an inscription on the stem of a Campania-Etruscan vase from 
Corchiano, written from right to left: Licinio. 

In addition to texts that are at least intended to be Faliscan there are two bilingual 
inscriptions in CIL: 

(1) CIL I 2 1989: an inscription on two clay tablets found in a tomb in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Falerii. It contains two texts, one written partly from right to left 
and partly from left to right: Anco Ma. / harisp. / sor. II; it must be a Faliscan 
text. Beside this there is a Latin text: M. Cl[i\peario. M. [films'!]. The inscription 
seems to date back to the second century B.C. 

(2) CIL I 2 1988: a Latin inscription on three clay tablets found in a tomb in 
the neighbourhood of Falerii: C. Clipear [..] / M.fi Haras[.] / sor ex Q.cue / Plenes 
Q.f; in the same tomb a Faliscan inscription was found, too: L. Clipia[.. ..] (CIE 
8351). These inscriptions are mutually complementary. When combined together, 
they represent a bilingual text. 

Moreover, there exist several inscriptions written in the Latin alphabet. They 
can be interpreted as texts intended to be Latin: 

(1) CIL I 2 364: the inscription on both sides of a bronze tablet found in Falerii, 
from the end of third or beginning of the second century B.C.: (a) [I]ouei Iunonei 
Mineruai j Falesce quei in Sardinia sunt / donum dederunt magistreis / L. Latrius 
K. fi. C. Salu[e]na Voltai fi / coiraueront. (b) Gonlegium quod est aciptum aetatei 
aged[ai\ / opiparum ad ueitam quolundam festosque dies / quei soueis aastutieis opidque 
Volgani / gondecorant sai[pi]sume comuiuia loidosque / ququei hue dederu[nt i]npera- 
toribus summeis / utei sesed lubent[es be]ne iouent optantis. 

(2) CIL I 2 454: a red-figured little vase found in Falerii, probably dating from 
the end of the third century B.C.: Canumede / [die]s pater / Cupido / Menerua. 

(3) CIL I 2 473: an earthenware vase from Falerii: T. Fourios. II. 

(4) CIL I 2 1990: an inscription in the tomb on the road between Civita Castellana 
and S. Maria di Falleri, probably dating from the second century B.C.: L. Vecilio 
Vo.f.e].] I Polae Abelese / lectu I datus / [.]. Vecilio L. fi et Plenese / lectu I. amplius 
nihil I inuiteis L. C. Leuieis L. f. j et quei eos parentaret / ne ante ponat. 

(5) CIL I 2 1991: an archaic inscription from Falerii: [,]mpricius C.fi. / [.\aburcus 
Q. I [a]polinei dat. 

(6) CIL I 2 1992: an inscription on a rock in the vicinity of Corchiano: C. Egnatius 
£[..] f. prata / faciunda coirauit. 

(7) CIL I 2 2437: On the handle of a bronze strigilis found in a tomb near Falerii: 
med. Loucilios. feced. 
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To the above two more inscriptions from Falerii should be added from vol. XI 
of CIL: 

(8) CIL XI 7518: a sepulchral, painted inscription: St. Aco / Leuia. 

(9) CIL XI 7523: ut supra: M. Aconio Ta/rutil Ceilia. C. 

From inscriptions collected in this way some conclusions concerning the progress 
of Latinization of the Faliscan territory can be drawn. First of all, it should be 
stressed that none of the Latin inscriptions reaches back beyond the third century 
B.C. Hence, probably the conscious transfer from the Faliscan language to Latin 
began only in connection with the acquisition by the Romans of a preponderant 
political supremacy over this country after the war of the year 241. Only then did 
the native population begin writing in the Latin alphabet. The Latinization must 
have made rapid progress, because the latest Faliscan inscriptions do not reach 
a period later than the second century B.C. Consequently, within one hundred 
and fifty years between the middle of the third century and the end of the second, 
the Faliscans adopted the Latin language. 

The mutual influence of the Faliscan dialect and the Latin language on the 
Faliscan area could be found reflected, first of all, in Latin influences on the language 
of the Faliscans and, secondly, in traces of the local language upon the Latin used 
in that area. As to Latinisms in the Faliscan dialect, it is very difficult to distin¬ 
guish them because the Faliscan language is so little known: only scanty inscriptional 
texts give some idea of it. Moreover, the Faliscan language differed only slightly 
from the Latin spoken in Latium. Therefore, it is difficult to establish what is native 
and what has been borrowed from Rome. On the basis of known phonetic properties 
it would be possible to discover Latinisms only in some proper names. So, a Roman 
origin may be found in such a Faliscan name as Sapnonia (CIE 8393, from Cor- 
chiano), if it is correct to compare it with Latin names Sabinius, Sabonius, Sabius 
(Stolte, Glotta 16, p. 297; Schulze, Zur Geschichte lateinischer Eigennamen, pp. 222 ff.): 
in the Faliscan dialect we should have expected in this word -/-, and not -p- = -b-, 
cf. Oscan S a f i n i m ‘SamniunT. But this conjecture is not certain, since the 
Etruscan equivalent here is Sapini, Sapu (Stolte, ibid.; CIE 2915, 2713); thus the 
name may be borrowed from Etruscan, not from Latin. Another Faliscan name 
which exhibits a similar property, is Tiperilia (CIE 8349b, from S. Maria di Falleri), 
surely connected with the Latin Tiberius, cf. Umbrian T e f r e, Tefre, but in this 
case as well, its source may be the Etruscan variants of this name which is known 
from Yolci and Bologna (Stolte, Glotta 16, p. 298) but spelt with -p-. 

It is easier to extract the native Faliscan properties from Latin texts found in 
the Faliscan territory. Let us first separate those phenomena which represent the 
usage of the Faliscan orthography only and do not extend into the language system 
proper. 

In the inscription CIL I 2 364 the confusion of C and G in spelling is striking: 
we read gonlegium, Volgani, gondecorant. It is hardly possible to look for phonetic 
features in this phenomenon. We have here, to be sure, a graphic confusion. Its 
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source may be: first, the novelty of the introduced sign G and the resulting un¬ 
certainty in its use; second, the habits of Etruscan spelling, which could exert their 
influence here. That spelling did not distinguish voiced and voiceless consonants 
by means of separate signs. An opposite phenomenon appears in the inscription 
CIL I 2 454 where the Greek name ravo[A7)&7](; has been rendered as Canumede. 

No importance can be ascribed to the entry cue ‘-que’ (CIL I 2 1988), where 
the spelling is in accordance with the Faliscan usage (cf. CIE 8207: cauiacue ‘Ga- 
viaque’), it probably does not signify anything else than the Latin que. On the other 
hand, there may be doubts as to the interpretation of the forms quolundam and 
ququei from CIL I 2 364: these entries are in accord as to one fact: the ancient quo- 
has been retained here. The word ququei must be understood, probably, as quuquei 
with omission of one u to prevent the repetition of the same letter, since by this 
doubling a long sound of the vowel u would be indicated. It may be that in this 
case we have to deal with a phonetic phenomenon, that is to say, with the retention 
of a velar labialized consonant in the position preceding a rounded vowel. Conse¬ 
quently, that would be an archaism of a Faliscan type, in contrast to Latin, where 
in this position the labialization of velar consonants disappeared at an early period 
(co/o, coquus). The exclusively graphic interpretation is also plausible, that is to 
say, spelling co- or cu- by means of quo- or qu-. 

In the area of vocalism two opposing phenomena appear in the Latin inscrip¬ 
tions from Falerii: on the one hand a tendency to the narrowing of short vowels 
is visible, on the other hand, instead of Latin i and u there appear the sounds e 
and o. Thus o is narrowed into u. in the word ququei ‘coqui’, hue ‘hoc’, while e 
developed into i: aciptum ‘acceptum’; all these examples are taken from the inscrip¬ 
tion CIL I 2 364. The narrowing may reflect the native Faliscan tendencies, as follows 
from the Faliscan cuncaptum ‘conceptum’ (CIL I 2 365), loifirta ‘liberta’ (CIE 8190), 
loifirtato ‘libertatis’ (CIE 8010). But it is hardly possible to make any generalizations 
from those, because the narrowings may be conditioned by particular phonetic 
circumstances in these words (the vowel preceding a velar nasal consonant? pre¬ 
ceding a tautosyllabic r, as in the Praenestian dialect?). Moreover, the narrowings 
are not universal: we know the entry loferta (CIE 8344, S. Maria di Falleri), cf. also 
mercui (CIE 8036 f., archaic inscriptions from Civita Castellana). On the other 
hand, we read coiraueront with d in the final syllable (CIL I 2 364, along with de- 
derunt and dederu[nt ] in the same inscription), while instead of the expected % in 
several cases an e appears: Menerua (CIL I 2 454), Falesce (CIL I 2 364), feced (CIL 
I 2 2437); these have also their Faliscan parallels: Menerua (CIL I 2 365), dedet 
(ibid.), fifiked (Glotta 12, p. 231), etc. The entry Falesce is of particular import¬ 
ance, because the medial e probably represents here the ancient i. Finally, it is 
difficult to determine to what extent the deviations from the classical language 
in the Latin inscriptions from Falerii reflect the influence of the Faliscan substratum. 
Nevertheless, the influence is possible. 

The early monophthongization of diphthongs ai and au, proper to the Faliscan 
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dialect, has had its effect on the regional Latin of this area: in the inscription CIL 
I 2 1990 we find the name Polae ‘Paullae’, as in Faliscan pola (CIE 8196, 8350); 
perhaps the ablative plural Leuieis from the same inscription CIL I 2 1990, as well 
as Leuia from the inscription CIL XI 7518, should correspond to Latin Laeuils, 
Laeuia, cf. pretod ‘praetor’ from the Faliscan inscription CIL I 2 365. In the inscrip¬ 
tion CIL XI 7523 we read Ceilia which is surely an equivalent of the Roman Caelia, 
and illustrates the monophthongization of the diphthong ai contained in this name. 
It must be recalled, however, that the monophthongization of these diphthongs 
occurred at an early date not only in the Faliscan area, but also in other territories 
of northern Italia, particularly in Umbria. In any case, in the Latin texts from 
Falerii this phenomenon should be understood as a trace of the Faliscan substratum. 

As to the phonetics of consonants, a reflection of the Faliscan influence may 
be seen in the spelling aged[ai] ‘agendae’ (CIL I 2 364) without marking the nasal 
consonant preceding d. Parallels to this are supplied by such Faliscan entries as 
arutielia (CIE 8221), arute (8384), aruto (8388), as contrasted with Etruscan aruntle 
(CIE 345, etc.); cupat (CIE 8240) ‘cubant’, etc., cf. Stolte, Fal.Dial., p. 45. But 
also from the generically Roman area there can be found examples of this pheno¬ 
menon, cf. cinerescut ‘cinerescunt’ (Diehl, Altlateinische Inschriften 3 704, from 
Rome), and from Praeneste Ateleta ‘Atalanta’ (CIL I 2 566). A still more interest¬ 
ing example is the omission of the final -s following a long vowel in the name Ca- 
numede (CIL I 2 454): in the Roman Latin the disappearance is frequent in the posi¬ 
tion following a short vowel. 

In the inscription CIL I 2 2437 the word order is worth considering: med. Lou- 
cilios. feced: according to Latin usage, which continued the Indo-European system, 
the personal pronoun cannot be placed in the first position, cf. the inscription from 
Rome: Duenos med feced (CIL I 2 4), and from Praeneste: Manios med fhe : fhaked 
(CIL I 2 3), etc. But the Faliscan language usage also fails to explain this unusual 
word order. Other inscriptions from the area of Falerii are in accord in this respect 
with the Roman monuments, cf. Faliscan hern med fifiked (Glotta 12, p. 231), etc. 
So, in the med of the Loucilios inscription we can suspect either an abbreviation 
of a proper name (as is suggested by the editor of CIL I 2 , but this is hardly tenable), 
or we should assume that placing the personal pronoun in the first position reflects 
the use of the orthotonic and not the enclitic variant of this pronoun. The latter 
explanation may shed some light on the generalization in Latin of the formation 
of the accusative singular med. In any event, no influence of the Faliscan substratum 
ought to be conjectured here. 

In the inscription CIL I 2 1988, the word sorex occurs. It is alien in this use to 
the Roman Latin. It is surely a technical term, the name of a person carrying out 
some public duties. This Faliscan word occurs in connection with the word haruspex 
(in the inscription: haras[.]). 

Generally it can be said that the influences of the native language of the Faliscans 
upon the Latin used by them do not seem considerable and are limited to some 
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phonetic phenomena: (1) narrowing of short vowels in closed syllables; (2) an 
early monophthongization of the diphthongs ai and au, which is visible in individual 
proper names; (3) possibly the disappearance of the nasal resonance in positions 
preceding the plosive consonants; (4) weakening of -s when used finally and follow¬ 
ing a long vowel. All these features eventually disappear in the first century B.C., 
as a result of the spreading of the Roman Latin over all the territory of Italia. Later 
inscriptions from the Faliscan area which are published in CIL vol. XI 3073-3195 
and 7483-7539 do not exhibit any regional differences in their language. In the 
beginning of the first century B.C. the Faliscan area underwent a complete Latin- 
ization. 

The disappearance of the Faliscan dialect probably consisted in a gradual as¬ 
similation of this dialect to the Roman Latin. This follows particularly from the 
fact of a close similarity of the Faliscan and Latin texts dating from the final period 
of existence of the distinct Faliscan language: in some cases we have no certainty 
whether the text is Faliscan or Latin. As a criterion of distinction we have to regard 
such an external feature as the alphabet. Thus, for example, the inscription CIL I 2 
365 is written in the Faliscan alphabet, and that is why it is regarded as Faliscan, 
but it has, as a matter of fact, very few language features that would be unexpected 
in the Roman Latin of that period: a dative singular in -a (that is to say, certainly -a) 
in the expression Menerua sacru ; pretod with e instead of the expected diphthong 
ae (Latin praetor ); assimilation of the final r in the word praetor to the following de 
in pretod de (if the text is really to be read pretod and not pretor ; the shape of the 
letter is such that we have no chance of reaching a certain conclusion). All the other 
features of the language in this inscription occur also in Roman inscriptions or 
those emanating from Latium. 

The similarity between both competing languages being so great, the transition 
to Latin could have been accomplished gradually and imperceptibly. So it is no 
wonder that under these conditions the Roman historians did not perceive the 
changes in the ethnic structure of the Faliscan homeland which were occurring 
under their very eyes. 

22. THE PHONOLOGICAL QUALITY OF LATIN DIPHTHONGS 

(1951) 

What is called a diphthong in the grammar of classical languages is the tauto- 
syllabic union of a vowel and a sonant. Hence, from the point of view of phono¬ 
logy it is a group of two phonemes. Thus the Greek m or ei is the union of a + i, 
or e + i, etc. (The same phenomenon is observed in Polish, cf. Benni, Jqzyk polski, 
12, 1927, p. 152). This interpretation of the Greek phenomena is certainly justified 
for the historical period, because this yields the possibility of decomposition in 
versification of the diphthongs of the type oi in position preceding a vocalic initial 
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sound into -o-ie-, etc., for example [kh-evveto, etc. The interpretation is also 
justified for the more ancient periods when the diphthongs of the type eu, ei were 
decomposed—there is no doubt as to that—in positions preceding a vowel into 
-e-iie-, -e-ie-, etc. This state of affairs is also admitted, by way of reconstruction, 
for the Indo-European language as well (cf. Latin no-uos, Old Slavic non beside 
the Lithuanian nau-jas, etc.). 

In Latin the phenomenon of monophthongization of diphthongs is to be found 
in a great number of instances. In these cases the phonetic change ought to be ac¬ 
companied by a phonological change which consists in the transformation of two 
phonemes into one single phoneme. Thus, the change ou ) u or ei > i was the trans¬ 
formation into one entity of two phonemes which had previously existed separately. 
There is a problem raised namely to establish what were, from the phonological 
point of view, the Latin diphthongs of the classical period: whether they were 
unions of two phonemes or they were already single phonemes. From the point 
of view of phonology the diphthong is not a group of two phonemes, but one single 
phoneme which is characterized by a difference in articulation of its initial part and 
that of its final part. We must take account of the following diphthongs: au, eu 
(for example auceps, neu ); ae, oe; ai, ei, oi, ui {aid, eius, quoius, huius). 

So far as the diphthongs au, eu are concerned, their value equals two phonemes; 
this interpretation raises no objections. Their elements decompose into a + u (cf. 
au-ceps as compared with a-uis), or into e + u (cf. neu as compared with ne-ue). 
These are, consequently, not diphthongs, but groups of two phonemes. On the 
contrary, the phonological value of the diphthongs ae, oe ought to be examined. 
It is clear that from the phonetic point of view these were not simple sounds; this 
is quite evident and needs no further proofs. But we are concerned about their 
phonological value. There are some reasons which cause us to regard them as single 
phonemes as early as the classical period. 

The first argument in this respect is the well known fact that g (the second element 
of the diphthongs ae, oe) does not appear in Latin as an autonomous phoneme. 
The only positions where it does appear are precisely in the diphthongs in question. 

Let us not forget that as early as in the archaic period the spoken language some¬ 
times identified the Latin ae with the Greek tj. The traces of this may be found 
in the words scaena, scaeptrum, Aera Cura (perhaps some others still, examined 
by G. Bonfante, REL 12, 1934, 157-65 and 13, 1935, pp. 44-5) when compared 
with the Greek oxtjvt], ox^urpov, "Hpa Koupfa. The identification of the Greek 
monophthong e (open) with the Latin ae is a proof that people apprehended this 
element of their language as a phonological unity, and not as a union of two pho¬ 
nemes. It is possible that this was a characteristic feature of the spoken language 
(as J. Marouzeau has already demonstrated, cf. Memoires de la Societe de Linguistique 
17, 271). Nevertheless, the fact is fairly convincing evidence that to the element 
ae there was attributed the phonological value described above. 

Let us recall, too, that the Latin inscriptions sometimes display ei or aei for oe; 
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thus: queistores I 2 388, beneuolae suei I 2 1254, conquaeisiuei I 2 638, Caeicilius I 2 633. 
These inscriptions come from the period when the diphthong ei had already under¬ 
gone monophthongization and the spelling EI, as well as probably AEI represented 
one single phoneme, not two. 

Let us finally observe the words in which the diphthong is followed by a vowel. 
This often happens in a sandhi situation, and what occurs here is simply elision, 
cf. Virgil, Aen. 1, 25: necdum etiam causae irarum saeuique dolores... But we 
cannot draw any conclusion therefrom as to the phonological value of this diphthong, 
because a similar elision takes place in Greek also, for example, A 117: poiXop,’ 
ey<h Xaov aoov ep.psvai r\ aTcoXea&ai. The diphthong ae appears very rarely medially 
preceding a vowel, as in Latin since the prehistorical period has disappeared 
in the intervocalic position. We are concerned, therefore, with two types of cases: 
compound words such as prae-eo and foreign words such as Aeolus. 

The treatment of ae and of oe is not the same in these two cases. In the foreign 
words the syllable containing ae, oe is long, while in the Latin compound words 
t has the quantity of a breve. Let us begin with the Latin compounds. 

Plautus treats the diphthong ae in the compounds with prae- in a uniform 
manner: ten times out of eleven the shortening is evident. One example is ambiguous 
from the point of view of metrics; there is not a single example in which the length 
of the diphthong is maintained: 

Amph. 374 (sept, troch.) || praeut futurum est, praedicas. 

Bacch. 929 (oct. iamb.) || praeut ego erum expugnabd metirn. 

Men. 376 (sept, troch.) praeut si triduom hoc hie erimus\\ 

Men. 935 (sept, troch.) || uerbis, praeut dudum fuit. 

Merc. 470 (sept, troch.) fuisse credo, praeut quo pacto\\ 

Mil. 20 (sen. iamb.) praeut alia dicam, quae tu numquam feceris. 

Rud. 1335 (sept, iamb.) praei uerbis quiduis, [id] quod domi est\\ 

Most. 1060 (sept, troch.) praeoccupabo atque anteueniam et\\ 

Mil. 41 (sen. iamb.) curamque adhibere ut praeolat mihi quod tu uelis. 

Trin. 648 (sept, troch.) praeoptauisti amdrem tuom uti\\ 

Capt. 688 (sen. iamb.) praedptauisse quam is periret ponere. 

When the diphthong ae is situated at the end of the word, elision takes place 
and the diphthong disappears completely: 

Epid. 522 (sen. iamb.) ac me minoris facio prae illo, qui omnium. 

Mil. 989 (sept, troch.) || prae ilia et spinturnicium. 

Men. 181 (sept, troch.) satin ut occaecatust prae huius \| 

Mil. 1170 (sept, troch.) ita uolo adsimulare, prae illius\\ 

The same is to be found in Terence: the shortening occurs in compound words: 
Hec. 532 (oct. troch.) || puerum praeoptares perire. 

Eun. 301 (dim. iamb.) praeut huiu’rabies quae dabit. 

In sandhi we observe one case of shortening: 

Eun. 98 (sen. iamb.) credo, iit fit, misera prae amore exclusti hiinc fords. 
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against two examples of a complete elision: 

Heaut. 123 (sen. iamb.) pertiirbato atque incerto prae aegritudine, 

Heaut. 920 (sen. iamb.) non tibi ego exempli sdti’suml: :prae iracundia. 

The same state of affairs can be found in the classical period. We read in Virgil’s 
works: 

Aen. 5, 186: nec tota tamen ille prior praeeunte carina, 

Aen. 7, 524: stipitibus dnris agitur sudisbusue pralustis. 

Servius adds to this latter verse: praeustis: ‘ Prae ’ breuis fit propter sequent em 
uocalem: quod in unaparte orationis factum tolerabile est, quia compositus est sermo X) . 

In Ovid we may also find some similar instances cf.: met. 7, 131: quos ubi uiderunt 
praeacutae cuspidis hastas, met. 8, 693: ite simul. Parent et dis praeeuntibus ambo. 

Thus, the words of Latin origin display under these conditions a shortening 
which the ancient grammarians (though of a late period) interpreted as the shorten¬ 
ing of a vowel preceding another vowel. This was the characteristic feature of com¬ 
pound words with which the treatment in sandhi was contrasted. In sandhi an 
ordinary elision normally took place. 

Let us now attempt to explain this shortening. Theoretically there are two pos¬ 
sibilities : either the diphthong is decomposed and is divided between the two adjacent 
syllables, that is to say, it would be read pra-ge-o, or the diphthong is treated as 
a simple long vowel which is shortened in positions preceding another vowel. It 
is the latter interpretation that was proposed by Servius. But his evidence is of 
little value since it comes from the period when ae was monophthongized not only 
from the point of view of phonology, but also from the point of view of phonetics. 
For the period of Cicero and Virgil these data are not valid. 

Nevertheless it seems that a real shortening had taken place here, according 
to the principle: vocalis ante vocalem corripitur. The verb prehendo (prS- : cf. Ovid, 
met. 7, 89), which certainly contains prae- as the first member of the compound, 
may serve as support for that assumption. Indeed, the simplest explanation (among 
several that have been proposed) for the verb prehendo would be to admit that we 
have before us a form of prae- shortened according to the rule vocalis ante vocalem 
corripitur. That would be the same procedure which yields e in the word deus 
in lieu of the diphthong ei. Consequently, it is quite probable that the regular shorten¬ 
ing of the type prae-eunte, etc. would have to be explained as a shortening of the 
phoneme ae which was at this time, from the phonological point of view, a single 
phoneme. Let us add that the Latin e in this case has followed the same course 
as ae, hence deorsum Lucretius 2, 202, etc., dShiscens Virgil, Aen. 1, 106, dehiscent 
Aen. 6, 52, dehinc Aen. 3, 464; 8, 337, etc. 

The phonological transformation of a + i into a diphthong ae must have been 
accomplished as early as in the period of Plautus. 

As far as the foreign words are concerned, all of them being of Greek origin. 


11 Mr. A. Weinsberg has kindly drawn my attention to that remark by Servius. 
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it is certain that they were influenced by Greek phonetics. In the archaic period 
of the development of Latin we can still observe some fluctuations. Thus, Plautus 
used Pellaeo (the dative singular) with a medial syllable measured as a long one 
(Asin. 397) along with Pellaeo with the medial syllable counted as short (Asin. 333; 
Sommer, Handbuch 2 125); this indicates that in the spoken language either the Greek 
words were pronounced in the Greek manner, or they were assimilated to the pro¬ 
nunciation used in Rome, that is to say with a shortening of the medial syllable. 
But during the classical period of the Latin language the Greek pronunciation 
prevailed decidedly. In Virgil the Greek on or oi have always the value of a long 
syllable, thus: 

eel. 2, 24 : Amphion Dircaeus in actaeo Aracyntho. 

Aen. 1, 52: A e o liam uenit. Hie uasto rex Aeolus antro. 

Aen. 1, 65: Aeole, namque tibi diuom pater atque hominum rex (cf. 1, 56; 

76; 141 etc.). 

Aen. 3, 386: infernique lacus Aeaeaeque insula Circae, etc. 

georg. 4, 524: gurgite cum medio portans Oeagrius Hebrus. 

Virgil’s verses display a Greek feature here. This becomes evident when the words 
are compared with the corresponding ones in Greek, thus: 

x 1-2: AloXlvjv S’e? VTjaov aqxxop,£&’• svfla S’evaiev 
AtoXo? Tmroxa&T)?, 91 X 0 ? afl-avdcxomi A-eotcn. 

[X 268: Klpx 7 j? x’Alai 7 ]<;, 0 1 jjlol [idXa toXX’ stcsxsXXov, etc. 

It is necessary to explain why, though the difference between the phonological 
value of the Greek on and the Latin ae was evident, they both were spelt in the same 
manner as AE. It seems that this usage was fixed at a time when there was still some 
hesitation as to the pronunciation of foreign words. Pellaeo in Plautus could not 
be understood otherwise than any other word fundamentally Latin with ae. On the 
other hand, during the classical period the spelling with ae in lieu of ai which is 
to be expected here, was nothing else but traditional (the ancient Aiax was assimi¬ 
lated in respect to ai- to the Latin type aid, maior and was preserved with an i). 

Probably the diphthong oe ought to be evaluated in the same manner. 

The phonological change of a + i into a diphthong ae (which was only one 
single phoneme) was probably realized in connection with the passage of i into g 
in this position. For au or eu a similar process did not take place because the second 
element of this group did not undergo any transformation. That is why au and eu 
have been preserved as groups of two phonemes. 

So far as the vocalic groups ai and ei are concerned we must, first of all, observe 
that the ancients did not perceive the existence of these elements in the Latin of 
the classical period. This fact stands in relation with the orthography of that time. 
These groups appeared only under particular conditions, namely in those cases 
when an a or e were followed by a geminated consonant ii. We know that this gemi¬ 
nate was regularly rendered by one single letter; that is to say it was written aio, 
eius and these spellings were pronounced aiid, eiius. For the purposes of phonology 
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it would be necessary to determine whether it was the diphthong ai, ei followed 
by an i, or it was simply a group a + i, e + i. The division into syllables was made 
here, as with other geminates: the limit passed through the middle of the geminate; 
consequently, the first syllable of aid, eius was closed. This is indicated by the facts 
of the metrics, generally known, cited, for example by Niedermann, Precis, p. 151 
( aio , for example Plautus, Casina 71; maiior, e.g. Ovid met. 4, 394; peior, e.g. Martial 
1, 103, 5). Consequently, the metrics permit us to see diphthongs in the groupings 
in question. 

On the other hand, it is possible to cite examples which would allow us to look 
upon this diphthong as decomposed into a vowel + i ; this happens every time 
when ai is followed by i (the examples for ei in this position are less sure). Hence, 
in the case of a grouping ai + i the geminate underwent a simplification and i be¬ 
longed to the second syllable. We can verify this in the words ais, ait where the 
first syllable has the metrical value of a breve, cf. Virgil, Aen. 2, 155: testor numen, 
ait, vos arae ensesque nefandi, or Horace, serin. 2, 7, 72: non sum moechus, ais. Neque 
ego, hercule, fur, ubi vasa. .. We can conclude from this that the element ai was 
decomposed in Latin into a + i and, consequently, it did not constitute a diphthong 
from the phonological point of view. It was probably the same with ei. 

As to ui (or oi ) which appeared in cuius, huius and in cui, huic, the problem is 
more complicated, because the group ui is found not only in positions preceding 
i as is the case with ai and ei, but also before another consonant (huic) or in the 
absolute final position (cui). Hence, it has far more autonomy than ai or ei. Let us 
recall that in Latin, in addition to monosyllabic ui there also exists a disyllabic 
group ui, for instance tenuis or the genitive singular grids, cf. Horace, serm. 2, 8,87: 
membra grids sparsi sale multo non sine farre. Nevertheless, these indications do 
not prove that the ui was apprehended in huius or huic, etc., as a single phoneme: we 
may only be certain that it was one single syllable. On the other hand, till the end 
of the first century B.C. we do not have any convincing data that might make us 
pronounce in favour of two phonemes. One datum can be affirmed with all likelihood 
for the first century A.D., since the classical ui has there been replaced by the use 
of disyllabic ui, cf. Statius silv., 1, 1, 107: laetus hide dono uideas dare tura nepotes ; 
one may also find other examples in Postgate, Prosodia Latina, p. 50. At this time ui 
preceding a vowel did not produce the geminated ii, cf. tenuia in Statius (Theb. 5, 
597) or tenuiore (silv. 1, 4, 36). Was the phonological appreciation the same in 
this respect at the time of Virgil? We have no proofs for that assumption, but there 
are probabilities in favour of it because the general tendencies of Latin in the archaic 
period were directed rather towards the monophthongization of the groups composed 
of a vowel + a sonant, than towards the decomposition into autonomous elements 
(cf. the development of ai with the value of two phonemes into ae, one single pho¬ 
neme, etc.). 

Since ae, oe, which formed only one phoneme, are derived from the ancient 
biphonemic groups ai, oi, and later on were transformed into ordinary vowels q, e, 
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it should be concluded that the classical period in relation to the development of 
ai, oi y q, e, is one of transitions. The ancient group of two phonemes has already 
passed into the state of one single phoneme without being transformed, however, 
into what, from the point of view of phonetics, would be already a monophthong. 
The phonetic monophthongization took place in the postclassical period. The 
entire process of changes may be reconstructed, consequently, as follows: (1) A bi- 
phonemic union of ai, oi undergoes a phonetic alteration and is transformed into 
ae, oe, respectively. This transformation is accompanied by a phonological alter¬ 
ation, that is to say, by the fusion of these elements into one single phoneme distinct 
from all the other phonemes in Latin. (2) The diphthongs ae, oe are transformed 
into q, e, which is a phonetic alteration. At the same time a phonological alteration 
took place. It consists in an identification of the phoneme ae with the phoneme q, 
and of the phoneme oe with the phoneme e; this change is completed in the post- 
classical period. 

We must recall that it was in the same manner, also in two stages, that the diph¬ 
thong ei was developed in the most ancient period of Latin; ei at first produced 
a new phoneme ~e (designated in spelling by i or e) and the latter was identified 
at a later date with the phoneme f, existing previously. 

23. THE NASAL VOWELS IN LATIN 
(1933) 

The existence of nasal vowels in Latin is universally admitted in linguistics, 
cf. for example Niedermann, Precis 2 , p. 148. It is also stated at the same time that 
the long vowels underwent a shortening in positions preceding the final m as early 
as in the period of Plautus, ibid., pp. 72 ff. In the latter case the final groups -am, 
-em, -um, etc. are not treated as nasal vowels, but as real groups composed of a short 
oral vowel -a-, -e-, -u-, etc. and of one nasal consonant -m. The question arises: 
what was the phonetic value of the final phonemes spelt -am, -em, -um, etc.? 

The hypothesis concerning the shortening in positions preceding the final m 
is based mainly on the evidence of Priscian. He affirmed the existence of the final 
groups -am, -em, etc. containing a short vowel preceding the - m : Priscian, II, 23, 
13 K: et numquam tamen eadem m ante se natura longam [vocalem] patitur in eadem 
syllaba esse, ut t illam\ ‘artem\ l puppim\ ‘ilium ’, Vem’, ‘spem’, ‘diem’. The evidence 
of Priscian informs us only about the pronunciation prevailing at schools in the 
sixth century A.D.; so far as the manner of pronouncing during the classical 
and archaic periods is concerned, his information is of no importance at all. We 
must, however, indicate what is represented by the doctrine taught by Priscian. 
Since he is the first to interpret in this manner the final groups -am, -em, etc., there 
is no reason to look for an ancient tradition in his doctrine. On the contrary, every¬ 
thing seems to indicate that his teaching on this point is influenced by the classical 
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orthography: the letter m was spelt at the end of the words; hence, it must have 
been pronounced. In order to determine the quantity of the preceding vowel, Priscian 
had at his disposal the data yielded by metrics and by the pronunciation of his 
contemporaries. The metrics of verse did not supply him with any other facts than 
it supplies to us today; it does not make it possible for us to determine the quantity 
of the vowel in the position preceding the final m. As to the pronunciation of the 
contemporaries of Priscian, they certainly did not distinguish any longer the long 
vowels from the short ones. In the final syllable which is always unstressed, they 
identified all the vowels with the ancient short ones. 

Thus, the evidence of Priscian is not valid for the classical and archaic periods. 
Therefore, nothing prevents us from considering the graphemes -am, -em, -um, etc. 
as those representing real nasal vowels, at least during the classical and archaic 
periods. 

Now we are concerned to determine the quantity of these nasal vowels. In classical 
prosody they are treated as long ones, but their being spelt with an -m leaves us 
in a state of uncertainty: were these final syllables long on account of the length 
of the vowels they contained or because they were closed? 

On this point certain metrical inscriptions may give us some information. There 
are several inscriptions in which the final m is omitted in the spelling, nevertheless 
the end syllable is reckoned as a long one. Here is one of the examples: Carmina 
Latina Epigraphica (CE) 950, 5 (CIL IV 5296), Pompei, graff.; hexameter dactyl.: 

saepe ego cu(m ) media vigilare(m ) perdita node. 

Other examples comparable to this one are as follows: CE 955 (CIL IV 1516), 
Pompei; CE 1934 (CIL IV 7038), Pompei; CE 2056 (CIL IV 6892), Boscotrecase; 
CE 982, 3 (CIL V 4905), Boarno, first century A.D.? CE 865, 8 (CIL XIV 3911), 
Tivoli, first or second century A.D. 

If the final syllable is reckoned as a long one in spite of the omission of the m 
in the spelling, this indicates that its expression by the letter M was not necessary 
to mark the length of the syllable. Consequently, the length of the syllable was due 
to the long quantity of the vowel. 

It seems quite probable, therefore, that during the classical period the sounds 
spelt -am, -em, -um, etc. were in reality long nasal vowels. 

It would be possible to trace the stage of the development of the final nasal 
vowels in Latin in the following manner. We can prove their existence as early 
as in the archaic period: we know how often the omission of the final m occurs 
in the archaic inscriptions. The quantity of these nasal vowels was at first long, 
as may be deduced from the facts offered by classical Latin. The changes, however 
must have occurred at the period when the law of iambic shortening was actively 
in force. We may suppose a priori that final nasal vowels were changed at this period 
into optionally short vowels 11 . It may have happened that the short nasal 


11 Ennius, Annates 371: enim ; cf. Lindsay, Early Latin Verse, pp. 42 and 199. 
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vowels were extended by analogy even to those words in which the structure was 
not iambic. This might be concluded from cases of hypercorrect spelling of the 
type of urbem ‘urbS\ for the ablative singular, CIL I 2 585, 5 (the year 111 B.C.). 
On the other hand, during the classical period the length seems to have been restored, 
at least in the literary language. This state of affairs must have been changed after 
the end of the first century A.D.: since that time all the final syllables tended to 
become short. This is proved by the passages from Quintilian in I 11, 8 and XI 3, 
33 2) 3 . We do not know exactly at what period the nasal resonance at the end of 
words in the spoken language ceased to be pronounced. We can only affirm that 
by the end of antiquity the ancient final nasal vowels appeared as oral, short vowels. 
On the other hand, in the language used at schools, the nasalization must have 
been restored under the form closest to spelling, hence in the form of the nasal 
consonant m. It is about this form restored by the schools that Priscian speaks 
in his passage cited above. 

The tonic monosyllables had their own special development. They preserved 
their nasal resonance, but this resonance underwent a transformation: the accessory 
oral point of articulation changed its place, becoming dental instead of labial as 
it had been previously. The effects of this change are visible in the inscriptions 
in the notation of the final nasal element in the form of -n 3> . This is also observed 
in the Romance languages (words of the type of the French rien). 

It is possible to draw some conclusions concerning the explanations of facts 
in other languages from the transformations that have occurred in Latin. 

(1) The change in the point of articulation of the nasal consonants in an in¬ 
dependent position may be explained by the existence, as an intermediary stage, 
of a nasal vowel. In this case the accessory oral articulation may easily change 
the point at which the tongue approaches the immobile organs of speech. 

(2) By this procedure we can explain the generalization of the nasal consonant 
in the final position of words in Greek and in other Indo-European languages where 
we find -n instead of -m as it is in Latin. This would be a process parallel to that 
which occurred in the Latin rem when it became the French rien. 

24. NOTES ON LATIN PHONOLOGY 
(1960) 

I. THE PHONOLOGICAL VALUE OF THE LATIN U 

It is highly probable that in the literary Latin of the classical period there existed 
the sound u. This assertion is based upon a statement of Quintilian (Inst. I 4, 7-8) 
which should be cited in this connection: at grammatici saltern omnes in hanc des- 

2) See Marouzeau, REL 9, pp. 41 ff.; 10,148. 

3) See Diehl, “De ‘m’ finali,” pp. 301-305. 
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cendent rerum tenuitatem, desintne aliquae nobis necessariae litterae, non cum Graeca 
scribimus (turn enim ab isdem duas mutuamur), sed proprie in Latinis: ut in his seruus 
et uulgus Aeolicum digammon desideratur, et medius est quidam u et i litterae sonus 
(non enim sic optimum dicimus ut opimum ) et < in ) here neque e plane neque i auditur... 
The text reconstructed as above is one given by Niedermann in his edition: M. Fabii 
Quintiliani Institutionis oratoriae libri primi capita de grammatica (I 4-8), Neuchatel 
1947. The restoration seems to be well founded. Our tradition of Quintilian’s text 
is based on two sources: one full tradition represented mainly by the manuscript A 
(Ambrosianus E 153 sup.), dating from the ninth century; and a mutilated tradi¬ 
tion (with a lacuna at the beginning) designated fi the most important representative 
of which is the manuscript Bn (Bernensis 351) also from the ninth century (to the 
same fi tradition belong also: the manuscript N, that is to say Parisinus Lat. 18527 
Nostradamensis of the tenth century, and also the manuscript J, that is to say 
Cantabrigiensis Ioannensis of the twelfth century). The text of Niedermann is in 
accord with the tradition /?; indeed, we read in A: ut medius est quidam u et i litterae 
sonus (non enim sic optumum dicimus ut optimum ) et ...; at this place there is a cor¬ 
rection of the manus secunda: the words ut optimum were changed into aut optimum. 
Of these two traditions the text /? gives a sufficiently clear wording: non enim sic 
optimum dicimus ut opimum. This meant that the sound i in the word optimus was 
pronounced in another manner than the i in opimus. The opposition is evident: 
in optimus we observe exactly that medius quidam u et i litterae sonus about which 
Quintilian writes; while in opimus we observe a clear i (because it is a long vowel). 
In the tradition A some corrections are necessary: already the expression ut medius 
raises some difficulties (the /? tradition here has the reading: et medius). Besides, 
the passage under discussion is also not clear. It is evident that optumum was pro¬ 
nounced in a different manner than optimum. But where is this “ medius sonus ” 
of which Quintilian speaks? That is why the editors have in the majority of cases 
accepted the correction of the manus secunda and print: aut optimum. We may 
admit that the text A reflects a very ancient correction: the grammarians who were 
well acquainted with the phonetic hesitation between optimus and optumus could 
introduce these forms into the passage where Quintilian treats the sound inter¬ 
mediary between i and u. The more probable text ( lectio difficilior ) is given, no 
doubt, by the tradition /S which does not require any changes. 

The following conclusions may be drawn from Quintilian’s text: (1) there was 
an intermediary sound between i and u; it was a short vowel as may be concluded 
from the example optimus ; (2) this vowel was distinct from the ordinary Latin i; 
(3) there was no letter in the Latin alphabet that rendered this sound in spelling. 
It is quite possible that the sound was that of an ii. Now, we must determine the 
phonological value of this sound in the Latin system. 

The example cited by Quintilian represents a particular case: it concerns a short 
vowel in a medial, open syllable placed in the position preceding a labial consonant. 
Now, in a fairly ancient period in the open medial syllables there occurred a change 
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which is attributed to the effect of “initial intensity”; it led to elimination of any 
qualitative distinctions among short vowels. The reduced vowel which was developed 
under these circumstances, was phonologically uniform and was identified with 
certain phonemes which appeared in the initial syllables. Indeed, the ancient dis¬ 
tinction of five short vowels was preserved in the initial position: a, e, i, o, u. The 
reduced vowel used medially was in principle identified with the i of the initial 
syllable; but in positions preceding r this vowel was apprehended as an e; in posi¬ 
tions preceding a non-palatal / as an u; in positions following a vowel e as an o; 
finally in positions preceding a vowel as an e ( conficio, Falerii, Siculus, alueolus, 
capreolus ). Hence it is not surprising that in a position preceding a labial consonant 
there appeared in the archaic period a fluctuation of the type optimus-.optumus. 
The reduced vowel could have been identified either with i, by reason of the general 
principle, or with u, under the influence of the following labial consonant. From 
the point of view of phonetics the pronunciation ii was not excluded, but phono¬ 
logically this sound must have been interpreted as a variant of the phoneme i or 
of u, because there was no phoneme ii in the initial syllables. We cannot speak 
about a phoneme ii, therefore, in the period when the use of this sound was confined 
to conditions specified above: it was only one of manners of realization of the 
phoneme i or of u. The use of the variant i and u was regulated by stylistic considera¬ 
tions; in the archaic period the value of these two variants was almost the same; 
in the classical period the variant i won the upper hand. 

The situation was changed once the law of reduction of the short vowels in the 
medial syllables ceased to operate. The only phonetic condition with which the 
fluctuation between i and u was connected remained the fact that the following 
consonant was labial. In that period it was possible that the fluctuation i : u could 
penetrate into the initial syllable. This was, indeed, realized in the word libet : lubet. 
Here the hesitation between i and u was motivated. The primitive form of this verb 
contained, no doubt, an u, because its root must have been *leubli-. The hesita¬ 
tion between u and i could have been introduced in groups which were very often 
used, as qui lubet, quid lubet treated as single whole words. Starting from these 
groups of words, after the extinction of the “initial intensity” the form libet could 
have been fixed along with lubet. But, even in this case, no new phoneme appeared 
in the language: the effect of the change consisted solely in the extension of the 
range of the fluctuation i: u. 

A change in the system could not appear prior to the time when Roman society 
entered into a close contact with a language which contained the phoneme ii: this 
language was literary Greek. 

At this point, we must recall the very well known fact that in cultural languages 
which remain in contact with foreign languages some elements of the foreign system 
may appear together with indigenous phonemes. This occurs often in the bor¬ 
rowed words which have not undergone a complete assimilation. Thus, for 
example, in contemporary Polish there are no phonemes t\ d\ or /•’: but these 
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phonemes can be used in such words as tik (French tic), Tivoli ; digesta (Latin), dis 
(musical term); riviera (the Cote d’Azur), ring (English), riposta (Italian), etc.” 
It follows that it is only natural that a phonetic variant which exists in a language 
should be identified with the foreign phoneme, particularly in words of foreign 
origin. 

There would be no difficulty in explaining the fact that in literary Latin the 
sound of u could have appeared in words apprehended as foreign. It was then 
identified with the sound undergoing a fluctuation between i and « 2) . This is, no 
doubt, how we can explain the existence of such doublets as lumpa and limpa (or 
lympha in later spelling), clupeus and clipeus (with an obscure etymology) perhaps 
also lunter and linter. The remark made by Quintilian and cited at the beginning 
of the present article was, no doubt, derived from a comparison of the phonetic 
state in Latin with that existing in Greek. Quintilian speaks, it is true, about Latin 
words (such as optimus), but the distinction of this medius quidam sonus is probably 
a consequence of the observation of Greek data. 

According to the literary models, where the spelling with y was introduced into 
the words borrowed from the Greek language, the pronunciation and spelling of 
Greek had also invaded the popular speech and written texts. But this should not 
astonish us. A similar phenomenon occurred at the beginning of the first century 
B.C. in the domain of consonants. It is well known that at that time there prevailed 
a fashion to pronounce the plosive consonants with an aspiration. This fashion 
was soon ridiculed, as we know from a poem by Catullus (c. 84); nevertheless it 
offers us an example of the influence exercised by the Greek phonological system 
over that of Latin. 

Something similar might have happened in relation to the sound of u at that 
time. Latin did not possess this phoneme, but the hesitation between i: u which 
had existed in Latin for a long time, might well facilitate the introduction of this 
phoneme into the literary language. The latter, in its turn, served as a model to the 
popular forms, which followed the literary language with some exaggeration. 

This is how it came to pass that in the period of the Empire the hesitation i : u : y 
was often visible, mainly in the inscriptions. It principally occurs in foreign words, 
but also includes some words of Latin origin, such as the substantive stupendia, 
frequently used in the inscriptions of the imperial period and representing the classi¬ 
cal stipendia 3) . A phonetic factor has, no doubt, brought about this hesitation, 
because this phenomenon does not appear (with a few exceptions) anywhere but 
in positions preceding a labial consonant. Consequently it was this consonant 
that caused a certain rounding of the lips which accompanied the vocalic articula¬ 
tion of the preceding sound. But this secondary phonetic feature would not have 

u Cf. Z. Stieber, Rozwdj fonologiczny jqzyka polskiego, Warszawa, 1958 2 , p. 60. 

2> Cf. for this entire problem the work by A. Graur, l et V en latin, Paris, 1929. 

3> Stolz-Leumann, Lateinische Grammatik 5 , p. 85; A. Graur, op. cit. p. 72. 
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been felt if the fashion of pronouncing in the Greek manner had not introduced 
the phoneme ii into the literary language. 

There is another instance where the sound ii, proper to the literary language, 
has exercised an influence upon the spoken Latin. The vowel i underwent a labia¬ 
lization when it followed an u; this vowel was identified with the Greek y. This 
is why we can find, beginning with the second century A.D., some examples where 
an i has been replaced by an y, cf. Velius Longus VII75; cf. also in Appendix Probi 
the glosses: 120. uir non uyr, 121. uirgo non uyrgo, 122. uirga non uyrga 4) . 

The phoneme ii which thus developed was not fixed in the phonological system 
of spoken Latin. Neither does it exist in the common Romance system. The fluctua¬ 
tion i : u existed until the end of antiquity, and its reflections may sometimes be 
observed in the Romance languages; but the phoneme ii differing both from i and u 
never appeared in them. The alternation i : u is visible, for example, in the follow¬ 
ing words: 

aestimo (REW 246): Italian stimare, Logudorese istimare, etc. along with aestumo: 
Obvaldic stuma, Tirolian stome. Old Spanish and Old Portuguese osmar; 

aurifex (REW 795): Italian orefice, etc. along with aurufex : Abbruzzian rofece; 

decima (REW 2503): Italian decima, French dime, etc., along with decuma: 
Logudorese deguma, Catalan deuma; 

monimentum (REW 5672): Logudorese munimentu. Old Genoese munimento, 
along with monumentum : Roumanian mormint (Graur, loc. cit., p. 65); etc. 

Thus we arrive at the following conclusion: the phonological system of spoken 
Latin (we may say: Vulgar Latin) never contained the phoneme ii. In the literary 
language this phoneme was constituted under the influence of Greek and has left 
some traces even in the Common Latin language. But it never entered into the 
system of the spoken language. Since the time when the importance of the literary 
language diminished and the Greek influence weakened, the traces of the phoneme 
ii have disappeared. It has not been inherited by the Romance languages. 

II. VARIOUS PHONOLOGICAL VALUES OF E IN LATIN 

The Latin language inherited the distinction between short and long vowels. 
That is why there were in the Latin system, since its very beginning, two phonemes 
of e type: a short 8 and a long e. From the phonological point of view their pertinent 
feature was that of quantity. But there is no doubt that since the pre-literary period 
there developed certain secondary phonetic features of these vowels which were 
not phonological, though constant; they concerned the degree of oral aperture: 
the short vowel was open, while the long e was closed. 

The changes that were produced in the medial syllables as the effect of the “initial 
intensity” did not bring about, as it seems, any modification in this state of affairs. 

4> Stolz-Leumann, p. 62; W. A. Baehrens, Sprachlicher Kommentar zur vulgarlateinischen Appen¬ 
dix Probi, 1922, p. 52. 
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A short e was developed in this period in positions preceding r, for instance, in 
imperd along with pard. This vowel, however, seems to be open as was the ancient 
short e: the spelling in the isolated case of inpeirator on an inscription in the year 
189 B.C. (CIL I 2 614) is not sufficient evidence for a difference in openness between 
the ancient open e and the new sound which is probably more closed. Also the 
change of the group ere into ire (stircus CIL I 2 401, Mir curios CIL I 2 564, etc.), which 
is limited to a certain rustic dialect, does not allow us to draw any conclusion about 
a dislocation in the Latin phonological system. 

This system underwent no changes until the period when the diphthong ei was 
subjected to monophthongization. At first there was developed, as is well known, 
a very narrow long e, different from the ancient long e. Some traces of this phoneme 
have been preserved in the spelling e in lieu of the ancient ei, for example in the 
nominative plural of the second declension ploirume 'plurimV , CIL I 2 9; further¬ 
more in such words as deus, oleum where this new closed e underwent a shortening 
and remained in the same form until the classical period. Then the system became 
more complicated; it contained two kinds of long e : one vowel that was very nar¬ 
row—the one by which the diphthong was replaced, and another, less closed—but 
close nevertheless—representing the ancient long e. 

Another complication occurred at the same time. It was brought about by the 
fact that the long vowels, under certain conditions, underwent a shortening. This 
occurred in positions preceding another vowel ( vocalis ante vocalem corripitur). 
Another condition was that the words had to be of iambic structure. Under these 
circumstances a closed short e could have appeared. In this manner beside the 
ancient short open e there could have developed a closed short e. 

Notwithstanding all these phonetic changes the system soon returned to its 
primitive state. The existence of two varieties of long e both being closed, led to 
the identification of the more closed variety with the vowel f which already existed 
in the system. As early as towards the middle of the second century B.C. the sound 
which was developed from the ancient diphthong ei was made uniform with the 
ancient vowel f in such a way that the graphic distinction of these two phonemes 
was no longer possible. It was necessary to learn in which words or in which forms 
the spelling ei or i was regular. There was no phonological difference between these 
two sounds. We know that these questions of orthography interested the Romans, 
who tried to introduce some rules. Some traces of the discussion on this problem 
have been preserved in the fragments of Lucilius (v. 358-370 M.). In this manner, 
since the middle of the second century B.C., the system of long vowels once again 
became conformable to its primitive state; it contained only one long e, with closed 
articulation. 

The development of short vowels raises some problems. We must distinguish 
on the one hand the closed short e which appeared by way of the iambic shortening 
of e which was the continuation of the ancient diphthong; and on the other hand 
the e shortened in positions preceding a vowel. 
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In the words of iambic structure the shortening was only optional. Parallel to 
the shortened forms there were others which retained their length. In those cases 
where the long vowels were preserved they were identified with the f. That is why 
the shortened variety of this sound was represented in pronunciation by a short i, 
whence the forms mihi, tibi, sibi, which were used parallel to mihi, tibl, sibi, were 
preserved until the classical period. Therefore, the phoneme e was not created: 
the sound articulated in this manner was felt to be a short variant of the i phoneme. 
The phonological identification of e with I, on the other hand, was easier because 
the articulation of * was always open, approaching that of the vowel e. 

The evidence given by Quintilian (Inst. I 4, 8) who said that in the word here 
‘yesterday’ neque e plane neque i auditur, may raise our doubts. The word here or 
heri is an adverb which should be reconstructed in the form of *herei. It would 
follow, therefore, that the sound developed from the ancient diphthong ei still 
preserved during the first century A.D. an articulation intermediary between i and e. 
But this conclusion is hardly probable. In all likelihood this is a matter of a hesita¬ 
tion between -f: -i, mainly as to their quantity (as is the case in the words tibl, 
etc.; heri: Ter., Eun. 169); the variant here which is found as early as in Propertius 
(II 22, 1) represents, no doubt, another morphological formation, that is to say, 
a locative in -l, whence regular here was developed (cf. ante). The remark made 
by Quintilian alluded probably to the hesitation which was its consequence: there 
were three variants which were used concurrently: heri, heri and here. It is not 
permissible, in any event, to deduce from this a conclusion about the existence 
of a phoneme e different from an ordinary e in the phonological system. 

The situation was quite different in the words which underwent a shortening 
in positions preceding another vowel. The shortening was constant and the vowel 
which was formed as a result had no connections with the i developed from the 
ancient diphthong. We have, therefore, the forms of the type deus, oleum without 
any trace of the hesitation e : i. The vowel c shortened in this manner could have 
been distinct from the ordinary e, but today we have not a single indication which 
could corroborate this supposition. The narrowing of the vowel e in positions pre¬ 
ceding another vowel, as indicated by Appendix Probi (55. uinea non uinia, etc.; 
cf. in the inscriptions from Pompei: ualiat CILIV 1173; abiat ibid. 538 ‘habeat’, etc.), 
was not yet realized at this period; the forms uinias, uinieis from the Amiternum 
inscriptions (CIL I 2 1853) are dialectal. 

In this way we arrive at the conclusion that after the changes which occurred 
during the third century B.C. the Latin phonological system had already returned 
by the second century B.C. to the same state as at the starting point: it did not 
contain more than two phonemes: e : e. Their phonological distinction consisted 
in the difference in quantity; these phonemes represented also a non-phonological 
difference in the degree of aperture: the long e was more closed than the short e; 
the articulation of the latter was open. 

The changes in the system began once again during the first century A.D. As 
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early as the second century B.C. the diphthongs ai, oi, -ai were considerably changed 
in Latin. Previously they had been diphthongs comparable to those existing in 
the common Indo-European language: they were groups of two phonemes consisting 
of one vowel (short or long) and a tautosyllabic sonant fulfilling a consonantal 
function (in Latin these sonants were i, u). In the second century B.C. these diph¬ 
thongs were transformed into monophonematic elements ae, oe; the phonological 
change is demonstrated by the fact that aside from the diphthongs ae, oe, the g did 
not exist in any other context in Latin. The ancient diphtongs ai, oi, -ai thus became 
diphthongized vowels, that is to say simple vowels with unequal articulation 55 ; 
since that time they have been what we now call diphthongs in the science of pho¬ 
netics 65 . 

This modification, though important, did not bring about any changes in the 
phonological system because the new phonemes took the place which had been 
reserved for the ancient diphthongs. The only detail which was of phonological 
importance was that the number of diphthongs was reduced: instead of three (ai, 
oi, -ai) there were now only two (ae, oe). But during the first century A.D. the further 
development of these diphthongized vowels led to a change in the system, because 
the vowels in question underwent a simplification. 

The diphthongized vowels, that is to say vowels with an unequal articulation, 
represented a heterogeneous element in the Latin phonological system. All the 
other vowels had a uniform articulation. Therefore, it is not surprising that these 
exceptional elements ae, oe were assimilated to other ones: they also became uniform 
long vowels, but the route followed by them was not the same. 

There was no phonological difficulty as concerns the vowel oe: it was identified 
with the long e which had a closed articulation. But the development of the vowel 
ae was more complicated. 

Since it contained in the initial part of its articulation an element of maximum 
width, this vowel was changed into a long open e and was not identified with the 
ancient e which was closed. From the point of view of the entire system this was 
possible because it took the place of the ancient diphthong. The phonological op¬ 
position between e and ae was, therefore, preserved, though the phonetic reasons 
for this distinction were quite different: it consisted in the degree of aperture. The 
ancient alternation e : ae was replaced by the new opposition e : f. 

In spelling this opposition was not visible; in both cases the sign E was used 
because this letter rendered the ancient e as well as the ancient e. It was thus all 
the more qualified to represent the new phoneme g. That is why, beginning with the 
first century A.D., there has been a hesitation between E and AE in spelling. AE 
was obligatory in some cases and demanded by the schools. But in the pronuncia¬ 
tion there could be no confusion. On the other hand, the system was subjected 

5) Cf. J. Safarewicz, “La valeur phonologique des diphtongues latines,” in the present volume, 
article 22, pp. 169 ff. 

s> Cf. J. Marouzeau, Lexique de la terminologie linguistique, Paris, 1943*, p. 78. 
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to an essential modification. In the series of the short vowels there was only one 
phoneme q ; in the series of long vowels, on the contrary, an open q now appeared 
beside the closed e. 

This state of affairs did not last very long. As early as the first century A.D. 
the final long vowels began to be shortened. This was followed by the general nar¬ 
rowing of their articulation. From the second century on, the oppositions in quantity 
did not exist any longer in the final syllables (except in the scholarly pronunciation 
maintained by tradition), in this position of the word there appeared only one 
kind of e, namely a closed e. 

During the second century A.D. this change in the system was extended over 
all the unstressed syllables. Thus, except for the tonic syllables, there was no other e 
in the system but the closed one, which was indifferent as to its quantity. But in the 
stressed syllables, the ancient distinction still persisted. There were in existence 
three phonemes of the type of e: an ancient long, closed e, the new open q (which 
corresponded to the ancient diphthong ae), and finally the short open f. 

The oppositions in quantity disappeared completely during the third century 
A.D., even in the tonic syllables. But under stress the narrowing of the vowels did 
not take place. That is why, in this position within words, the opposition between 
the open and closed vowels has been retained. Thus, in the tonic syllables there 
were two vowels: e and q. This state of affairs is the starting point for the Romance 
development. 


III. THE NASAL VOWELS 

During the classical period the nasal vowels occur in Latin in two positions: 
medially in positions preceding the spirants s, f ( consueuit, confecit ) and finally 
where they were represented by the letters -am, -em, -im, -um. The phonetic value 
of these sounds is evident: they were long vowels accompanied by a nasal resonance; 
they contained a secondary oral articulation that was dental medially (as follows 
from the spelling), while, on the contrary, it was labial in the final positions. 
Consequently, it is possible that they were terminated by an implosive labial conso¬ 
nantal element. This, however, did not hinder the perception of the whole of the ar¬ 
ticulation as a vocalic element. We are now concerned with the determination of its 
phonological value. 

During the classical period the nasal vowels used medially did not represent 
any distinct phonemes. This follows from the fact that they do not appear anywhere 
except under strictly defined phonetic conditions: in positions preceding an i or / 
it was not possible in this period to use any purely oral vowel followed by a nasal 
consonant; on the other hand, the nasal vowel never appeared in positions pre¬ 
ceding other consonants (cf. ante, amputo, ancus, etc.). 

But the existence of the nasal vowels as independent phonemes is ascertained 
by the fact that they appeared finally. In this position they were opposed on the 
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one hand to oral long vowels ( rosam , the accusative singular, beside rosa, the ablative 
singular) and on the other hand to groups composed of an oral vowel and a nasal 
consonant n ( nomen , flamen, fliimen, etc.). We must, therefore, acknowledge the 
existence of nasal vowels during the classical period: q, g, i, q, as independent pho¬ 
nemes. Since they had their own place in the system, the nasal vowels used medially 
could have been assimilated to them because their articulation was not greatly 
different from those used finally. 

Nevertheless, they were not quite identical with the nasal vowels used finally. 
They did not possess that secondary oral labial articulation which was characteristic 
of the final position in words. Moreover, the nasal vowel g which often appeared 
medially ( consueuit , etc.) did not possess its counterpart in the final position of 
words, beginning with the time when the final -g was changed into -q. This partic¬ 
ularity did not, however, hinder the phonological identification of these two types 
of phonemes, in principle, because the medial q corresponded to the final -q ( amflec- 
tus, amfractus, anser, etc.), equally as the medial g corresponded to the final -g 
( emensus , etc.), the medial { corresponded to the final (infelix, etc.) and the medial 
q to the final -q ( tiinsus , etc.). The essential phonological difference consisted in 
the following: in their medial position these sounds did not exercise any diacritical 
function. Now, the development of the nasal vowels occurred differently in the 
medial positions and in the final positions of a word. 

In the medial positions the nasal vowels very soon lost their nasal resonance 
and were assimilated to the oral long vowels. According to the evidence offered 
by Velius Longus (VII 79, 1), Cicero often pronounced foresia, hortesia. From 
the text by Varron (ling. V 118) it follows that the pronunciation of the word mensa 
was mesa. A very important indication is supplied by the preposition trans which, 
in its function of a preverb in the initial position preceding words beginning with 
a voiced consonant, was transformed into tra- (tradued, etc.), that is to say it com¬ 
pletely lost its nasal resonance. The denasalization started in this manner must 
have been completed quite soon. 

The vicissitudes of the final nasal vowels were different. In these positions they 
were independent phonemes. But their development was influenced by various 
factors, among which the principal one was, no doubt, the influence of the schools. 
This was, indeed, a factor which could in a certain measure hold up the spontaneous 
evolution. The model of the literary language certainly favoured the conservation 
of the state of affairs as it existed in the classsical period. This can be detected in 
the inscriptions. While the examples of disappearance of the nasal resonance are 
numerous in the inscriptions found in Italy and Africa, they are quite rare in the 
territories of Gaul and Spain. Diehl 7) cites only a few from the three initial centuries 
A.D. This difference has been attributed to the scholarly instruction which was well 
developed in the Occidental provinces. 


71 E. Diehl, De M finati epigraphica, Lipsiae, 1899. 
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Still another detail should be cited here. Priscian has left us evidence that in 
his times there was a short vowel preceding the final -m (II 23, 13 K); he there¬ 
fore treats the spellings -am, -em, -im, -um as real groups of two sounds: consist¬ 
ing of one oral short vowel and of the consonant m. This evidence contradicts what 
has been said about the phonetic value of these spellings: -am, -em, etc. in the classical 
period: these must have represented the nasal vowels. We have tried to interpret 
the evidence of Priscian as a reflection of the teaching of the schools 85 ; it was taught 
that all the letters that were spelt must also be pronounced. Thus, if there were 
-am, -em, etc. in spelling they were to be pronounced as groups of two sounds: 
a + m,e + m, etc. The pronunciation about which Priscian speaks is only a scholarly 
reconstruction of a state of affairs that had never really existed in the spoken 
language. 

As a matter of fact, in spoken Latin the final nasal vowels fairly early lost their 
nasal resonance. They still existed in an unchanged state at the period of Quintilian, 
but already Velius Longus (VII 54, 2 K), under the reign of Hadrian, did not distin¬ 
guish the oral vowels from the nasal vowels in the final positions of words. It was 
during the second century A.D. that the disappearance of the nasal vowels was 
completed. Since that time the Latin phonological system no longer possessed 
any of them. 

25. THE DEVELOPMENT OF FINAL PLOSIVE CONSONANTS IN LATIN 

(1965) 

In a paper presented at the linguistic congress at Innsbruck in 1961, J. Kury- 
lowicz pointed out 15 that an alternation consists in an exchange of two 
phonemes which may appear in neutralized position where they are represented 
by one only of the two. Thus, one of the two alternating phonemes appears in the 
neutralizing position and is therefore the negative member of the opposition; the 
other phoneme is its positive member. We have, for instance, in Polish the opposition 
p : b, t : d, etc., but in the final position of words there exist only p, t, etc.; the final 
position of the word is here the neutralizing position, the phonemes p, t are neutral 
and negative, while the phonemes b, d are the positive members of the opposition. 

The neutralization in this case consists in suppressing the distinctive feature. 
The positive member of the opposition is characterized by occurrence of an additional 
feature which does not exist in the negative member and which disappears in the 
position of neutralization. It is clear that in this case the additional feature is that 
of voice. We may, therefore present the opposition p : b, t : d, etc. in Polish by 
the following schema: 

p : b = T : (T + a) 

8) Cf. Atti del III Congresso Intemazionale dei Linguisti, 1933, Firenze, 1935, pp. 176-179. 

l) J. Kurylowicz, “Probleme der indogermanischen Lautlehre,” II. Fachtagung fur indogerma- 
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where T stands for a plosive voiceless consonant, and a is the symbol of the voice. 
The phoneme b is distinguished from the phoneme p by the fact that, in addition 
to the features phonologically relevant for the phoneme p, it also possesses the 
feature of being a voiced consonant. In the neutralizing position this feature does 
not appear and both the phonemes have the form of T, that is to say, in our specific 
case, the form of p. 

The neutralization of the opposition between the voiced and voiceless consonants 
in the final position of words, which is characteristic of Polish, is a trivial phenomenon, 
since it often appears in the Indo-European languages. In the classical Latin of the 
Augustan period there was a system, in principle the same in this respect as in Polish 
of today. The spelling was apud, illud, id, sed, etc., but in the final position of such 
words a voiceless consonant was no doubt pronounced: that is to say, the same 
consonant which was pronounced in the words caput, it ‘he marches, walks’, amet 
(subjunctive), amat, etc. The proofs of this are the errors to be found in the in¬ 
scriptions where the readings show aput (CIL I 2 593, 15), it ‘id’, etc. These faulty 
spellings appear as early as the second part of the first century B.C. It is evident, 
as can be seen from the above, that at this period the final position was the neutral¬ 
izing position in the alternation of the plosive consonants: voiced and voiceless. 
The neutral phoneme was the voiceless consonant. 

But this state of affairs was the result of a complicated evolution. It replaced 
a system in which the final position was not the place of neutralization. We know 
that prior to the period of Augustus the opposition of the voiceless and voiced 
consonants embraced both the initial and medial plosive and those that occurred 
finally. Hence, there really was the form apud with a -d, as well as caput, terminating 
in -t; quod opposed to quot, etc. 

This archaic system was derived, in its turn, from another, reconstructed to 
be sure, but in such a manner that its reconstruction seems quite sure. At a certain 
time there were in Latin finally only voiced plosive consonants. This is explicit 
in the case of phonemes t : d, but there is no reason for doubting that the phonemes 
p : b were treated in the same manner (cf. ab, sub, etc.). In those words which possess¬ 
ed final voiceless consonants during the historical period, the latter are of secondary 
origin: they appeared there as the result of a disappearance of the final short vowels. 
This is case of facit parallel to feced, of ut parallel to ita, etc. Thus, at this distant 
period, the final position of a word was also the place of neutralization of the op¬ 
position between the voiceless and voiced consonants, but the consonant which 
occurred there was the voiced one. Thus, in the opposition p : b, t : d at this time 
the negative and neutral member was the voiced consonant, while the voiceless 
consonant represented the positive member of the opposition. 

This state of affairs requires explanation, because it shows that the opposition 

rtische und allgemeine Sprachwissenschaft, Innsbruck , 10-15 Oktober, 1961, Innsbruck, 1961, 
pp. 107-115. 
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p : b, t : d, etc. could not be apprehended as T : (T + a) since the voiced consonant 
was here the negative member. For the period in question the opposition should 
be treated in a different manner, that is to say: 

d: t = D : (D + x) 

where the symbol D stands for a voiced plosive consonant, while the element x 
must be defined. It is this element which caused the voiceless consonant to be the 
positive member of the opposition. Since the voiceless consonant was deprived 
of voice, we must conclude that at this time the feature which was the basis of the 
opposition was not the difference between voicelessness and voicing. On the other 
hand, this feature should remain in some relation with the opposition between 
the voiced and voiceless consonants inherited from the Indo-European mother- 
tongue where it was characteristic of the plosive consonants. 

It seems that the element which enters into consideration here is the opposition 
between soft and strong consonants. In the languages in which the voiced 
and voiceless consonants are distinguished in their phonological systems, the dis¬ 
tinction between the strong and soft consonants is only a phonetic feature which 
is not used as a basis for a phonological opposition. We may observe this, for in¬ 
stance, in Polish where the voiceless consonants are strong, while the voiced con¬ 
sonants are soft. There is no need here to discuss this universally known fact. In 
Latin of the period of Augustus the state of affairs must have been similar. Since 
the end of the first century A.D. the voiced plosive consonant b began to be trans¬ 
formed into a spirant and became v: the consonant b must have been soft. Conse¬ 
quently, it seems legitimate to admit that the voiced plosive consonants were soft 
and the voiceless ones were strong at a more ancient period as well. Besides, this 
follows indirectly from the lengthening of vowels in the words of the type of actus. 
This fact will be discussed below. 

Since in the neutralizing position there appeared in Latin (at a prehistoric time) 
voiced plosive consonants, we are led to the conclusion that this neutral and negative 
element was opposed to a positive member (that is to say, to a voiceless consonant) 
not by the feature of voice, but by the fact of being a soft consonant. Now we are 
able to indicate what the element x of our schema signifies: this is the feature of the 
consonant being strong. Thus, in the period when the final plosive consonants 
became voiced the basis of opposition did not consist in the distinction between 
voiceless and voiced, but in the distinction between the strong and soft consonants. 
It is in such a system that a voiceless consonant, being always strong, was the positive 
member, while the voiced consonant, as a soft one, constituted the neutral and 
negative member of the opposition. 

The period in which this system of alternations was constituted, must have been 
very distant. We know that the voicing of the final plosive consonants is a common 
feature of the Italic languages. Consequently, the system must belong to the period 
of the Italic language community. This takes us back to the second millenium B.C. 
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But in Latin the system was still preserved as is shown by the evolution of Latin 
spirants inherited from the period of the Italic language community. 

The aspirated plosive consonants, of which there existed a whole series in the 
Indo-European language, were changed, as we know, into spirants in the common 
Italic language. These spirants were, no doubt, indifferent in respect of voice from 
the phonological point of view, but they were realized as voiceless ones. In Latin 
the spirants preserved their spirant value and they were voiceless in the initial posi¬ 
tions of words; there they were transformed into f- or h -; but in medial posi¬ 
tions (except for -%-) they have become voiced consonants: -b-, -d-, -gu-. The voice 
of these plosives implies the previous voicing of the spirants used in medial posi¬ 
tions: *-/-, *-p-, underwent the process of voicing. Furthermore, the spirant s, 
inherited from the Indo-European, has also undergone the same change. In medial 
positions it became -z-. The cause of this evolution is not known; we must add that 
Italic dialects other than Latin, did not undergo this change: in Osco-Umbrian 
the medial spirants retained their voiceless character, as well as did the initial spirants; 
only the spirant -s- became voiced in this position. 

One may conjecture that this change did not consist in voicing, but in the weaken¬ 
ing of the spirants. It is exactly in this way that their development towards voiced 
plosive consonants is explained on the one hand, and the lack of this change in 
the spirant *-%- on the other. The latter spirant has resulted in -h- ( uehd , etc.). This 
spirant, indeed, was soft in the initial position, in contrast to the spirants / and s 
which were strong in the initial position (cf. the lack of rhotacism in the compounds 
of the type of de-serd which is opposed to dir-imo < *dis-emo transformed). The 
weakness of h in the initial position is shown by the complete disappearance of 
this phoneme in the ancient period (cf. anser, etc.). It was impossible to weaken 
this spirant any more in the medial position of a word. When the weakening did 
come, it resulted in a total disappearance of this spirant. 

This evolution is no longer common Italic, but it characterizes Latin. It indicates 
that the opposition between the strong and soft consonants was being persevered 
in the history of the Latin language for a long time, while in their phonetic realiza¬ 
tion the distinction between the voiced and voiceless consonants was always preserved, 
although as secondary features: non phonological, but always present. 

The distinction between the strong and soft consonants as a phonological op¬ 
position is also visible in the lengthening of the actus type. Such lengthenings are 
normally explained as compensatory ones, brought about by the devoicing of voiced 
consonants, restored in this position. First of all it must be remarked that this is an 
innovation proper to Latin alone, because in other Indo-European languages the 
devoicing of voiced consonants does not lead to a lengthening of the preceding vowels 
(cf. for example the Greek Xsy.To<;). On the other hand this lengthening is more 
ancient than the process of weakening the short vowels in the medial syllables, 
as is shown, for instance, by redactus parallel to refectus; the change goes back, 
consequently, to at least the sixth century B.C. As to the phonetic nature of the 
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process, it does not seem possible in the Latin system, at any time whatever, that 
a cluster -gt- might be restored: a cluster consisting of a voiced plosive followed 
by another plosive, but voiceless, would be contrary to the norms which operated in 
this language. The devoicing must have happened automatically there. On the 
contrary, a cluster composed of a soft plosive followed by another plosive, but 
strong, is admissible. In the living languages we may find comparable cases. Thus, 
such clusters have been verified by J. Otr^bski as existing in the Lithuanian oriental 
dialect spoken at Twerecz 2) . Thus, the lengthening of the actus type would be the 
effect not of devoicing, but of the transformation of a strong consonant into a soft 
one. This is precisely the explanation that was given by J. Otr^bski in his paper 
entitled “O formach lacinskich typu actus” (Place Filologiczne 14, 1929, pp. 1-15). 
Thus, this change indicates the existence of an opposition between strong and soft 
consonants at the time when it was in operation. 

From the phonological point of view the procedure merits some attention. The 
change occurred in the position where the opposition of the voiceless and voiced 
consonants was neutralized. It is known that this opposition disappeared in positions 
preceding voiceless consonants since the Indo-European period and the realiza¬ 
tion of the phoneme which appeared there was voiceless. The tendency to intro¬ 
duce a voiced consonant under these conditions could not be realized. On the contrary 
in the system consisting in the opposition of strong and soft consonants (which was 
but a continuation of the ancient opposition of voiceless and voiced consonants), 
in the position of neutralization there should have appeared the negative phoneme, 
that is to say the soft one. This was possible only under the condition of existence 
of an alternation; thus the process was effected in actus which alternated with ago, 
but not in factus where the c did not enter into alternation with g and did not become 
soft. Consequently, the relation of alternation was the principal factor which deter¬ 
mined the introduction of a weak consonant into the words of the actus type. 

Let us now pass on to the explanation of the further development of which 
phases have already been indicated at the beginning of our article. At a certain 
time, in the final position there appeared beside voiced consonants (therefore soft) 
also the voiceless ones, that is to say, the strong ones. As early as in the inscription 
attributed to Duenos of the fourth century B.C. (CIL I 2 4) we can read beside med, 
ted, sied, feced, statod also mitat, iouesat. This innovation requires placement within 
the system. The change shows that in the period in question the final plosive con¬ 
sonants were not any longer apprehended as the neutral and negative members 
of the opposition: were it so, the words mitat, iouesat should have automatically 
obtained at their final positions a soft consonant realized as a voiced one. We must 
conclude therefrom that in Latin, prior to the fourth century B.C., an essential 
change in the system of plosives must have been produced: the opposition of con- 

2) J. Otr^bski, Wschodrtiolitewskie narzecze twereckie, cz. I, Krakdw, 1934, p. 100 (cf. p. 42; 
45; 47). 
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sonants p : b, t : d, etc. became once more an opposition of voiced and voiceless 
consonants. It may be supposed that the innovation dates further back into the 
past because in the inscriptions of the seventh and sixth centuries (unfortunately, 
there are only two of them extant) there is no fluctuation in the use of letters to 
designate the final plosive consonants: thus, we read med, fhe fhaked (CIL I 2 3), 
esed, iouestod (CIL I 2 1). But these texts are too brief to supply any decisive proof. 
In any event, the change precedes the fourth century B.C. 

Since that time the final plosive consonants have attained a phonological value 
that was quite a different one. As long as they were regarded as soft, they constituted 
the neutral and negative member in the alternation of p : b, t : d, etc. But in the 
system based on the opposition between voiceless and voiced consonants they 
were no longer the neutral and negative member: they became, as the voiced con¬ 
sonants, the marked member, that is to say the positive member. The only position 
where the plosives appeared as neutralized was, consequently, the position preceding 
another voiceless plosive, that is in the words of the actus type. 

In this manner the final voiced plosive consonants ceased to represent the pho¬ 
nemes neutralized in respect to voicing. Under these conditions the new voiceless 
plosive consonants in the final position, appearing at this time, could preserve their 
voicelessness in the final position. Thus, at least from the fourth century B.C. until 
the middle of the first century B.C., the final position did not represent the point 
of neutralization for the alternation of voiceless and voiced plosive consonants. 

Towards the middle of the first century B.C. the process of devoicing the final 
plosive consonants began to operate: at this time such spellings as aput, quot (for 
quod), etc. occurred in the inscriptions. We may affirm that the final position became 
again the place of neutralization of the opposition between the voiceless and voiced 
plosive consonants. The phonetic realization of these plosives, in that particular 
position of the word, was voiceless. The question now arises as to why the change 
was effected at just this period. 

The explanation of this phenomenon, in our opinion, is to be looked for in 
a general tendency which was then manifested, that is to say in the tendency to 
reduce the final articulation in words. It must be recalled that at this time another 
process was operating as well. It was connected with the final position in words, 
too. It also led to the reduction of the final syllables. It was a matter of the shorten¬ 
ing of the long final vowels. 

This shortening was apparent in Latin for a long time, but it was limited to 
strictly defined cases: namely to the iambic shortening. We know the role that was 
played by this shortening in the language of Plautus. But in the archaic period the 
shortening was not linked with the final position: it depended on the beginning 
of the word, and only in disyllabic words did it embrace the final syllables as well. 
With Ovid there began to occur some examples of the final shortening independent 
of the rhythmic structure of the word, hence also in the words of spondaic structure. 
In the poetry of Ovid, it is possible to find abbreviated forms such as Naso, Sulmo, 
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etc. These cases of abbreviation reflect, no doubt, a tendency towards the reduction 
of final syllables. It was at this period that the final position became the neutral¬ 
izing and negative place for the opposition of long and short syllables: these sylla¬ 
bles, however, were phonetically realized as short ones. 

Both the processes, namely that of neutralization of the opposition of voiced 
and voiceless plosive consonants used finally, as well as that of neutralization of 
the opposition of long and short vowels in the same part of the word, are more 
or less contemporaneous. It seems legitimate to regard them as the results of the 
same tendency which may be, consequently, defined as one tending towards the 
reduction of the final articulations of the word. 

The development of final plosive consonants in Latin, as it has been sketched 
above, raises still another important problem. It consists in showing the development 
of the opposition between the voiceless and voiced consonants in the long history 
of the Latin language. 

In the period of the common Indo-European language the opposition of con¬ 
sonants of the type p : b, t : d, etc. had as their basis their voicelessness or voicing. 
At a certain period in the evolution in the Italic branch of the Indo-European 
languages this opposition changed its character, thus leading to the opposition 
between strong and soft consonants. This was a common Italic innovation. It resulted 
in the occurrence in the neutralizing position, that is to say in the final position 
of the word, of weak consonants phonetically realized as voiced consonants. This 
system of oppositions existed for a fairly long period. But finally, in any event 
prior to the middle of the first millenium B.C., it was again replaced by the primitive 
system based upon the opposition of voiceless and voiced plosive consonants. 
Thus we can see that the introduction of a system which differed from that in exist¬ 
ence in Indo-European during the common period, was only one episode in the 
history of the Latin language. This state of affairs lasted for a long time and it induced 
some important innovations in the structure of the language, but still it was an 
alien phenomenon in relation to the primitive system. The question arises, there¬ 
fore, as to what was the factor that brought about the change. 

In the light of the above facts we can suggest only some conjectures that are 
incapable of proof. The changes that took place are so distant in time that we do 
not have at our disposal any historical information that might shed some light 
on the evolution of the language at this particular period. Thus, we can only suggest 
a hypothesis which may be proposed on the basis of linguistic studies. 

At the period when the Pre-Italic system could have undergone the change in 
question, that is to say, towards the end of the third millenium B.C. or at the beginning 
of the second millenium B.C., the ancestors of the Italic peoples dwelt in some 
countries situated in the centre of Europe, north of the Alps. They belonged among 
that group of peoples, linguistically Indo-European, which was named by Meillet 
the group of the North-West. This embraced the ancestors of the Celtic peoples 
as well as Germanic, Italic, Baltic and Slavic. These peoples did not create a common 
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language, but they maintained close contacts. This made it possible for them to 
spread in their respective languages a considerable number of new elements of 
vocabulary which were common for these languages. The ancestors of the Italic 
tribes lived in particularly close relations with the Celts and the Germanic tribes. 
This allows us to suppose that the change in the system of oppositions, developed 
in the area of consonants in the Italic languages, remains in connection with the 
changes which took place later on in the Germanic languages. We would not like 
to suggest a direct influence of the Germanic languages upon the Pre-Italic languages. 
It seems more probable that both in the former group of languages as well as in 
the latter one the factor which brought about the change was an unknown substratum, 
but that it was the same in both the cases. Perhaps this substratum should be attribut¬ 
ed to a people using a non-Indo-European language. But the details of the historical 
process are completely inaccessible. Nevertheless, it seems reasonable to take into 
consideration for the explanation of the Italic evolution the comparable facts known 
from other Indo-European languages; it is evident that the languages to be compared 
must be those which remained in contact at that period with the Italic languages. 

There still remains one problem, namely how we are to explain the posterior 
return, this one belonging to the history of the Latin language only, of the system 
of oppositions between voiceless and voiced plosive consonants. First of all we 
must insist upon the fact that this was a change peculiar for Latin only. The occurrence 
of the voiceless final plosive consonants which preceded the fourth century B.C. 
could not, nevertheless, be very ancient. It is contemporaneous with the disappear¬ 
ance of the final short vowels. The evolution of the Osco-Umbrian dialects, which 
in this respect is comparable to that of Latin, is the result of a parallel development. 
In any event, this change happened later than the lengthening of the type of actus. 
The starting point of the latter consisted in the opposition of strong and soft con¬ 
sonants. The conclusion to be drawn is this: the change of the opposition between 
strong and soft consonants into that between voiceless and voiced consonants 
had its origin at the date when the Latins had already occupied their historical 
dwelling places in the Peninsula. 

In connection with the facts under consideration we may advance once more 
the hypothesis of influence exercised by the linguistic substratum. H. Krahe 3) has 
stated that the Italic tribes arriving in the northern part of Italy had already found 
in the Peninsula some population speaking an Indo-European language. It is not 
impossible that the ancient opposition of voiceless and voiced consonants inherited 
from Indo-European and preserved in the language of the population subjugated 
by the Latins might have affected the phonological system of the conquerors. But 
the uncertainty of this hypothesis is obvious: the supposition cannot be proven. We 
do not know the Pre-Latin linguistic substratum which must have existed on the 
territory of Latium; neither do we know what was the role played by the popula- 


3) H. Krahe, Die Indogermanisierung Griechenlands und Italiens, Heidelberg, 1949, p. 48. 
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don subjected by the Latins in the creation of the Latin society, and in particular 
of the Roman society. The unknown element is so large that we cannot support 
this hypothesis in a manner which might be called scientifically justified. 

26. ON GEMINATED CONSONANTS IN THE LATIN LANGUAGE 

(1964) 

The phonological system of the Common Indo-European language did not 
embrace any geminated consonants. The indications concerning this matter are 
mainly negative; it is not possible to find words containing geminates that belong 
to the period of the Indo-European language community, cf. Graur, G6m., p. 37 1> . 
But there is also a positive indication. Specifically, in those cases where the geminate 
should have occurred as a result of morphological processes, there appears a differ¬ 
entiated consonant cluster or the geminate is subject to simplification. This in¬ 
volves the known instance of development of the group -tt- which yielded -t s t- as 
early as in the Indo-European period. Another instance, an equally characteristic 
one, can be observed in the second person singular of the verb with the root *es- 
where—as far back as in the Indo-European epoch—there appeared *esi with a simpli¬ 
fied geminate, cf. Schwyzer, Gr. Gram. 1, 659 2) . 

It should not be inferred therefrom that in this period some cases of an option- 
a 1 geminated pronunciation could not exist. But they were, really, optional variants, 
not connected with any phonological oppositions. These variants may be of the 
same type as the affected geminated consonants in the present-day French language 
which are mentioned by Graur, Gem., p. 15; for instance as in the word eppouvan- 
table ! used as an exclamation, etc. Geminates of this kind, existing probably under 
certain conditions of phonetic performance, do not constitute a separate element 
in the phonological system, because they are not a factor distinguishing individual 
words. It is, therefore, quite possible that words rendering a markedly expressive 
content might have been enunciated with a geminated pronunciation as early as 
in the Common Indo-European language, though there was no opposition of simple 
and geminated consonants in its phonological system. 

On the other hand, in Latin, as well as in other Italic languages, there exists 
a constant opposition between simple and geminated consonants. Therefore the 
first problem which is raised in this connection consists in determining when and 
how this opposition entered into the phonological system of Latin. 

The time of occurrence of this innovation is determined by the agreement of the 
state of Latin with that of the Osco-Umbrian languages: the change in the system 
took place, in all likelihood, in the period of the Italic language community. It is 

1} A. Graur, Les consonnes geminees en latin, Paris, 1929. 

2> E. Schwyzer, Griechische Grammatik, vol. 1, Miinchen, 1939. 
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also not difficult to indicate the manner in which geminates have become separate 
phonemes in this Pre-Italic language. 

In the phonological system containing no geminates their appearance is likely 
to become fixed only at a time when the geminates begin to fulfill a morphological 
function. Only in that case may the morphological conditions restore the geminate 
in the positions where—on strictly phonetical considerations—the geminate should 
have automatically been levelled with a simple consonant. A case of this kind was 
realized, indeed, in the most ancient period of development of the Pre-Italic language, 
namely when the inherited group -t s t- was transformed into -ss-. Here the geminate 
appeared at the point of contact between the final consonant of the root and the 
initial consonant of the suffix. The consonant belonging to the root was supported 
by other formations with the same root form and, consequently, did not undergo 
any changes. On the other hand, the initial consonant of the suffix found support 
in other, numerous formations with the same suffix which retained its consonant t, 
namely with the suffixes: -t-, -to-, -tu-, -tor-, -trie-, -tion-, etc. Consequently, the 
geminate -ss- created here has become a parallel formation to combinations -ct-, 
-pt- which did not undergo any changes in those times and therefore had opportuni¬ 
ties to support the geminate -ss- occurring in the same position of the morpho¬ 
logical structure. In other words, the morphological transparency of the geminate 
-ss- protected it from being identified with the phoneme /s/, that is to say from 
simplification. 

It is hard to conjecture what role would have been played by the geminate ss 
in the Latin phonological system if it had continued exclusively the former consonant 
cluster -t s t-. It so happened in reality that—again as a result of morphological 
processes—it appeared also in other phonetic circumstances, namely as a continu¬ 
ance of the clusters -ts- and -ss- in the Latin perfect tense and the infinitive. The 
perfect tense in question was of the sigmatic kind, like misi, derived from *meit-sai, 
while the infinitive was of the es-se type. As a result of the appearance of new combi¬ 
nations -ss- this geminate ceased to be a constant equivalent of a binary consonantal 
cluster of the -ct-, -pt- type. It became a separate phonological element, namely 
the geminate -ss- no longer contrasting with the consonant clusters having another 
composition of their members, but contrasting with the single, simple consonant 
/s/. In this way the geminate found its way into the Latin phonological system. 

When in that system the opposition between the simple /s/ and geminated /ss/ 
appeared, this innovation brought about a very essential transformation of the 
whole consonantal system. The cases of phonetic realization of a consonant in 
a geminated form already existing previously (probably inherited from the Common 
Indo-European period) could from that time on acquire the value of a phonological 
opposition. In other words, the expressive gemination, initially optional and non- 
phonological, could now be regarded as a constant and phonological property 
of some words. Hence, at that time the opposition between single t (as in catus) 
and geminated tt (as in atta ) could be created; as likewise that between single p 
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(as in super) and geminated pp (as in cuppes), etc. From that time onwards, there¬ 
fore, the opposition between simple and geminated consonants became a constant 
feature of the Latin consonantal system. In principle, every Latin consonant (with 
exceptions which are discussed below) could appear in two phonologically different 
forms: simple or geminated. 

Let us now pass to the problem of the place of the geminated consonants in the 
Latin consonantal system, that is to determine what is the relation of oppositions 
between respective simple and geminated consonants to other oppositions in which 
the Latin consonants were involved in various periods of the evolution of the Latin 
language. 

Let us, first of all, establish that in opposition of simple and geminated con¬ 
sonants the latter are the marked members; the non-marked and neutral members 
are the simple consonants. This follows from the fact that under certain circum¬ 
stances only the simple consonant is possible: for instance in the initial position, 
and in classical Latin also finally, and in preconsonantal and postconsonantal posi¬ 
tions. In all these instances that phoneme occurred which was the negative and 
neutral member of the opposition and it was realized in the form of a simple con¬ 
sonant. 

The negative and neutral member of the opposition may be the result of reduc¬ 
tion of a more complicated, developed state. But it may also become the basis of 
a phonological derivation. This happens when—on the basis of 
an element occurring under circumstances of a negative member and on the analogy 
of an existing opposition—there will be created a new opposition of a similar type. 
It may be imagined that when the phonological opposition /s/ : /ss/ was created, 
that is to say when beside a negative and neutral variant /s/ there appeared a marked, 
positive variant /ss/—then the plosive consonants appearing under the conditions 
of a negative and neutral consonant could also be regarded as negative and neutral 
variants within the opposition of simple and geminated consonants. Consequently, 
beside these simple plosive consonants there could arise corresponding geminated 
plosive consonants. They were phonological derivatives of the relative simple con¬ 
sonants. The problem involved here is that of a phonological revaluation, since 
gemination as a sporadically used phonetic feature existed, in all likelihood, as 
early as in the Common Indo-European language. In the neutral and negative 
position only three Indo-European plosive consonants occurred, namely: p, t, k. 
They, too, became the basis of phonological derivation in the process by which 
the geminates entered into the Pre-Italic system. Here, obviously, lies the origin 
of the fact that the most ancient stratum of Latin geminates, that is to say the gemin¬ 
ates in words coloured expressively, embraces within the scope of plosive consonants 
only pp, tt and kk, that is to say it does not contain any voiced plosive consonants 
or aspirates or their continuation, or any labialized consonants. The strictly phonetic 
properties, particularly labialization, could have had their share here, but the essence 
of the change was the phonological revaluation based on the existing system of 
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negative and neutral variants. Among the semivowels in the negative and neutral 
position occurred r, /, m, n. They, consequently, became the initial point for the 
geminates rr, II, mm, nn. The latter must have appeared very early. 

In the evolution of the Latin consonantal system still another opposition must 
be taken into consideration, namely the opposition of consonants called strong 
(fortes) and soft (lenes). As is well known, in those languages which take into ac¬ 
count as a phonological factor the opposition of voiced and voiceless consonants, 
the opposition of strong and soft consonants, as a rule, has not a phonological 
value. These two oppositions rarely co-exist in the same phonological system. 
Normally, a system is based either on one or another opposition. For example, 
the present-day Polish language (as well as Italian or French) has in its system 
the opposition in plosive consonants, in affricates and in fricatives, between their 
voiced and voiceless variants. The opposition of strong and soft consonants does 
not constitute any phonological element, though the feature of strength is a constant 
phenomenon accompanying the voiceless consonants, and the feature of weakness 
is constantly connected with voiced consonants. There are no indications that the 
reconstructed Common Indo-European system might have involved the phonological 
opposition of strong and weak consonants. Thus, the Old-Indian, Greek, Latin and 
Old Slavonic systems exhibit the oppositions between voiced and voiceless plosive 
consonants, but do not enable us to deduce the existence of any opposition between 
fortes and lenes. Hence, it may be inferred that the Pre-Italic system also inherited 
a state which included the opposition of voiced and voiceless consonants. It might 
well be that with this opposition there was secondarily connected the feature of 
weakness (in the voiced) and strength (in voiceless) consonants. But it was not 
a phonological feature, only a property which constantly accompanied phonetic 
realization. 

But at an early period of Pre-Italic the opposition between voice and voiceless¬ 
ness was replaced in the phonological system by the opposition of soft and strong 
consonants. This has been demonstrated by the evolution of plosive consonants 
in the final position, so characteristic of the Italic languages. 

In the system based on the opposition of voice and voicelessness the final posi¬ 
tion very often (though not always) constitutes the neutral and negative position, 
that is to say that in an absolute final position a voiceless realization appears, regard¬ 
less of whether the original phoneme in the final position was genetically voiced 
or voiceless. This is connected with the particular value of the final position, which 
we shall not discuss here. On the other hand, in a system whose basis is the opposition 
of strong and soft consonants a negative and neutral variant will occur finally, too. 
But this one will not be a voiceless consonant but a s o f t one. Since, however, the 
feature of weakness is connected with the voiced plosive consonants, the consonants 
used finally, phonologically lenes. will have as constantly accompanying them the 
phonetic feature of voice. Finally, the transformation might be formulated in the 
following manner: the replacement of an opposition between voiceless and voiced 
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consonants by a phonological opposition of lenis and fortis types brought about 
the transformation of finally used plosive consonants, neutral as to their voice, 
and realized in a voiceless form, into consonants neutral as to strength, but realized 
in a weak form. Since however, the realization of soft plosive was voiced, hence 
the realization of final plosive also became voiced. In this way the voicing of final 
consonants gives an indication that the opposition between voiced and voiceless 
consonants had been replaced by the opposition between fortes and lenes. 

Now, it is necessary to determine what place has been taken by geminates in 
the system of strong and soft consonants which was then created. Let us first recall 
that the transformation of voiceless into strong consonants and of voiced into 
soft consonants concerns the plosive consonants only. Those consonants for which 
the opposition as to voice was not relevant exhibited various relations to the op¬ 
position between strong and soft consonants. Nothing can be said in this respect 
about the semivowels r, /, m, n. On the other hand some hypothesis may be put 
forward in relation to spirants. It seems that both the spirant s, inherited from the 
Common Indo-European epoch, and one created in the period of Italic language 
community, in the Italic ground, namely /, were in the initial position strong con¬ 
sonants, while medially and finally they were soft consonants (only the spirant .? 
occurred finally). The following phenomena support this interpretation. First, 
in the initial position both spirants were retained in Latin without any changes, 
even in those cases when later, secondarily, they were placed in the medial position 
of a compound word. Thus, they were retained in: de-sero, re-ficio. This, undoubtedly, 
indicates a strong articulation of the initial s-, f- (only in very old compound words 
of the type con-dere, sacer-dds can we see their treatment in accord with the interior 
evolution of words). Second, in the medial position in a word there occurred the 
voicing of spirants, hence, eventually there were derived the consonants *z, b, d; 
we can infer from this that the articulation of the spirants appearing medially was 
weak. Third, the spirant -s used finally, though realized in a voiceless form, had 
a weak articulation. This was indicated by an optional disappearance of this conso¬ 
nant in positions following a short vowel (type: dabis : dabV) and in voicing in 
those cases when the final -s occurred in the first member of a compound word 
(type: dir-imo < *dis-emd). The lack of voicing of the final -s in that period when 
the final plosives underwent voicing (-/) -d), may be explained in the following 
manner: the final -s, though voiceless, was already soft. In a neutral and negative 
position—that is to say, when used absolutely finally—there occurred, therefore, 
a weak (soft) consonant though its realization was voiceless. 

Some doubts may be raised by the velar h, but its evolution may by explained 
without resorting to the hypothesis about the dialectal character of the forms ueho, 
traho as has recently been proposed by Porzig 3) . It must be assumed that the Pre- 


3) W. Porzig, Altitalische Sprachgeographie. Indogermanica, Festschrift fiir Wolfgang Krause, 
Heidelberg, 1960, pp. 170-189. 
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Italic velar spirant had a voiceless articulation soft in all positions of a word. The 
soft h- used initially disappeared completely, though it was mostly retained in spell¬ 
ing, hence hostis, habeo, etc., parallel to anser without h- in the spelling. Medially, 
the weakening of this consonant led to its complete disappearance. The change 
occurred so early that it did not yield the soft voiced plosive *-g- as might have 
been expected on the basis of the development of the labial and dental spirants, 
which yielded -b-, -d-. 

It must be stressed that the geminate /ss/ existed in the system in which the pho¬ 
neme /s/ appeared in its double form: strong initially, soft medially (except for the 
clusters sp, st, sk, where the whole cluster was strong), soft finally. Since the geminate 
ss was created only in medial positions, it must have become a strong counterpart 
of the weak medial -s-. The lack of that voicing which affected the medial single 
-s- indicates that /ss/ was, in reality, a strong phoneme. This is doubtlessly con¬ 
nected with the nature of the geminate, whose prolonged articulation assured the 
strong character of this phoneme. Hence, it is possible to suggest the hypothesis 
that the geminates took the place of strong consonants in the new Italic consonantal 
system based on the opposition of strong and soft consonants. 

Nevertheless, the system remained complicated and irregular in many of its 
elements. First of all, in opposition to soft plosives (pronounced with voice) there 
appeared two kinds of strong ones: simple /p, t, k/ and geminated /pp, tt, kk/. 
The expected voiced geminates /bb, dd, gg/ must have been soft in opposition to 
voiceless geminates, but strong in view of their nature, as geminates. Probably 
this factor, that is the internal contradiction following from the structure of the 
system, was decisive in the very rare occurrence of voiced geminates (cf. Graur, 
Gem., p. 98; ibid., pp. 116-118), except for instances of assimilation of consonant 
clusters which belong to a much later period. In practice there existed one soft 
phoneme along with two strong phonemes: a simple one and a geminated one (hence 
/b/ along with /p/ and /pp/, etc.). It was different with the spirant 5: in opposition 
to the soft /s/ which was realized in two variants: [s] finally and [z] medially, there 
also existed the strong /s/ initially and the strong geminated /ss/ medially. Other spirants 
existed only initially, because their weak counterparts used medially were identified 
with the plosives b, d; on the other hand /h/ was a weak spirant both initially and 
medially. Neither /f/ nor /h/ ever occurred finally. 

Prior to the fourth century B.C., there occurred in Latin a return to the system 
based on the opposition of voiced and voiceless consonants: this system replaced 
the formerly existing opposition of strong and weak consonants. The change is 
made evident by the fact that in the final position (which is neutral and negative), 
in addition to voiced consonants (as they were soft), the voiceless plosive consonants 
(hence, strong) likewise appeared. The appearance of voiceless consonants in this 
position leads us to infer that the final position in which only voiced plosives had 
existed, was no longer felt as a neutral and negative position. Hence, the voiced 
consonants were no longer apprehended as soft ones, but just as voiced and marked, 
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in opposition to those voiceless and unmarked (though they were strong). The 
most ancient evidence of this transformation, confirmed by inscriptions, can be 
found in the epigraph CIL I 2 4 from the fourth century B.C. in the forms: iouesat, 
mitat, with the voiceless final consonant -t, parallel to surviving older forms med, 
ted, feced, statod, sied. 

In connection with this transformation there occurred a revaluation in the status 
of the geminates within the system. Their strong articulation became a phonologi- 
cally irrelevant feature. The contrast now concerned only the quality of voice or 
voicelessness, and the quantity of plosion (and in connection with this, partly, the 
divisibility or indivisibility between two syllables). There were also some changes 
in the arrangement of the consonant system. The most important one was the elimina¬ 
tion of the soft variant of the /s/ phoneme used medially. The variant realized as 
[z] either disappeared completely—in positions preceding voiced consonants, leav¬ 
ing a trace in the lengthening of the preceding vowel, as for instance in cosmis > comis, 
or else it underwent rhotacism in intervocalic positions. In this manner the Latin 
dental spirant /s/ had from that time on only two phonetic variants: a strong one 
used initially /s-/ and in those combinations medially where it was retained (-sp-, 
-st-, -sk-, -ps-, -ks-), and a soft one used finally /-s/. Both of these variants were 
realized in a voiceless manner, and the /s/ phoneme itself was neutral in respect 
to voice. The /ss/ geminate was realized as a voiceless dental spirant, obviously 
strong, though this feature was not phonologically relevant at that time. The scope 
of application of the geminate, however, was changed. Once the final position 
ceased to be a neutral and negative position, that is to say, when in addition to 
soft consonants there could also appear strong consonants (namely -t), the geminate 
might also occur in this position of the word. It is quite plausible that at the same 
time, in consequence of a morphological restitution, there appeared such forms as 
that of the second person singular ess ‘you are’ (cf. Plaut. Cas. 615) or miless (cf. 
Plaut. Aul. 528), etc. At that time, too, the form of the pronoun hocc could have 
been created and it was retained up to the classical period (cf. Verg., Aen. 2, 664). 
But also in medial positions there appeared a single, intervocalic /s/ realized in 
a voiceless manner in words of foreign origin (pausa, etc.) or as a result of simpli¬ 
fying the geminate (perhaps in asellus, etc.). The realization of this single /s/ was 
certainly voiceless and strong (this seems to be beyond doubt for an s derived from 
a geminate). Consequently, now in the medial position the geminated ss found itself 
in opposition to a single s which was realized as a voiceless and strong consonant. 

Once a linguistic system contains one opposition between simple and geminated 
consonants, the number of geminates may be easily increased by creating them as 
a result of assimilation in consonant clusters. This is what happened in Latin, where 
in a great many consonantal clusters there occurred a complete assimilation lead¬ 
ing to formation of geminates. With the prefix ad- there were formed in this way 
the verbs aggerd, abbreuio, arrego, alligo, ammoueo, annuo, etc. In this connection 
a word like addere should be treated as one with a geminate, not one with a cluster 
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of two similar consonants as it is, for instance, in the Polish oddac where the cluster 
-dd- stands on an equal level with the clusters -dg- (odganiac ), -db- ( odbijac ), -dr- 
( odrabiac ), -dl- ( odlepic ), -dl- ( odloiyc ), -dm- (odmdwic), -dn- (odnowic ), etc. 
By creating geminates of this kind the phonological system was essentially comple¬ 
mented. There arose numerous voiced geminates (- bb-, -dd-, -gg-), beside such gemi¬ 
nates as could be formed only as a result of the assimilation of consonant clusters: 
-ff-, -it-. These geminates were of assimilatory origin. They took into account the 
opposition of voice and voicelessness (where it was possible, that is to say, in the 
area of plosive consonants). They were, certainly, formed at that time when the 
basis of phonological oppositions became again the contrast between voice and 
voicelessness, instead of the earlier opposition between strong and soft consonants. 
It is highly improbable for voiced geminates to have become a normal component 
in a system based upon the opposition of strong and soft consonants. Since the 
return to the system involving the opposition in respect to voice had occurred prior 
to the fourth century B.C. (the precise chronological indications are lacking), we 
may assume with a high degree of probability that the formation of geminates deriv¬ 
ing from the assimilation of consonant clusters is also of a late period: they should 
be referred to the fourth century B.C. In any event, the Faliscan kaisiosio ‘Caesii’, 
genitive singular (CIE 8163), indicates that the cluster -si- was not yet assimilated 
into -j'i- at the time from which the inscription dates (perhaps from the eighth century 
B.C.); for what concerns the cluster -di- cf. my paper published in Sprawozdania 
Wydzialu Nauk Spolecznych PAN 1960, fascicle 2-3, p. 26. 

Thus, in the period from which we have at our disposal Latin texts both of 
inscriptional and literary character (that is from the third century B.C.), the Latin 
consonantal system contained in an almost complete range beside the simple con¬ 
sonants also geminated consonants regardless of their voice or voicelessness. Thus, 
there existed the following pairs: p : pp, t : tt, c : cc; b : bb, d : dd, g : gg; s : ss, 
f • ff; t : rr, l : //, m : mm, n : rut; perhaps also i : ii. The above list requires some 
explanations. 

First of all, the list does not contain some geminates. Namely there are no 
geminates corresponding to the simple consonants qu, gu, h, u. The lack of labial¬ 
ized geminates may be explained as follows. In Latin the plosive geminates had, 
probably, only one explosion, thus labialization could occur only at the final articula¬ 
tory phase of a sound. A geminate of this kind might be, therefore, apprehended 
as a combination of a non-labialized consonant with a labialized one, that is to say 
[kk“], cf. aqua non acqua in App. Probi 112, Stolz-Leumann, pp. 112; 126, § 110, 6; 
Graur, Gem., p. 29. The absence of a geminate for h must be explained otherwise. 
It was a soft consonant having no strong counterpart. Probably that was the reason 
that it could not be geminated. Besides, this consonant disappeared from the Latin 
phonological system very early. It left its traces only in hiatus if it had occurred 
in an intervocalic position (as in traho, ueho). As a consequence of its early disappear- 
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ance it could not form geminates derived from assimilation. Hence forms like diribeo 
{*dis-habed), peribeo ( *per-habeo ), etc. 

The lack of the uu geminate is the most striking. Not a single word exists in 
which the geminate uu is a stable element. Sporadic entries with a double letter V 
in inscriptions are limited to a few examples. Moreover, the latter are of so late 
a period that they certainly represent already a labial or even labio-dental spirant, 
but not a bi-labial non-syllabic sonant, cf. Graur, Gem., p. 34. The absence of 
parallelism between u and i is also odd. The phoneme i existed in the medial posi¬ 
tions exclusively as a geminate, whereas u under the same phonetic conditions 
always was only a single consonant. In the initial position both i- and u- always 
were, of course, a single consonant. This difference in the distribution of -ii- and 
-u- indicates that it is not possible to apply to Latin that explanation which was 
suggested by Meillet for Common Indo-European phenomena (MSL 22, 61): the 
geminate -ii- or -uu- would have to be decomposed into two elements, the former 
of which together with the preceding vowel would form a d'phthong. In Latin 
it happened otherwise: -ii- became a geminate, one very often used, while -u- never 
occurred as a geminate. This difference in evolution should be explained by purely 
Latin properties, because for instance in Greek there existed both the geminate 
-ii- (e.g. in Homeric Tpotv]<;) and -uu-, that is to say: -FF-; the traces of the geminated 
digamma can be found in Homer’s metrics (cf. Chantraine, Gr. Hom. 4) p. 146, 
§ 55). The Latin evolution is connected, in all likelihood, with retention of the sonantic 
value of u and a complete consonantization of i : the sonantic value of u is manifested 
in the well known example of syllabic use of the sonant, as in siluae Horace, c. 1, 
23, 4, dissolUens Lucretius 1, 559, suadent Lucretius 4, 1157, etc. Such instances 
may be found only in poetry, but it seems to me that they are not exclusively poetical 
licence, as Leumann views them (Stolz-Leumann, p. 112): the deviations from 
norms in the works of an author like Horace had to have their basis in the living 
spoken language. It is also worth recalling here that in the period under considera¬ 
tion the diphthong au was still preserved, while all the diphthongs with i as their 
second element underwent radical changes: either they were transformed into 
single vowels, or i was replaced by g (in ae, oe). It is possible that the weakness 
of the phoneme /y/ was connected with the retention of its sonantic value: this 
feature may explain the lack of gemination at least at that period when the consonant 
system was based on the opposition of strong and soft consonants. An additional 
factor was, certainly, the circumstance that Latin had no productive suffixes begin¬ 
ning with y,. Thus, the consonant clusters that might have led to the geminate -uu- 
were not formed (cf. Stolz-Leumann, pp. 214 ff.). It is noteworthy that a single, 
not geminated -u-, was formed out of the cluster -dti-, as in suauis from *suadui-, 
probably also in seuocd from *sed-uokd (Stolz-Leumann, p. 112). It must be stressed, 
however, that in both of these examples -u- follows a long vowel, that is to say, 


4) p. Chantraine, Grammaire Homerique, 3® ed., Paris, 1958, vol. I. 
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it is found under conditions in which a simplification of the geminate could have 
taken place. In any event, there is no trace of the geminate -uu-. 

The just quoted list of pairs of simple and geminated consonants existing in 
Latin in the third century B.C. offers to our observations first of all, a regular and 
complete system of plosive consonants, both voiceless and voiced: p : pp, b : bb, 
etc. This was natural in a system based on the opposition of voice and voicelessness. 
The feature of weakness or strength no longer had a phonological function. The 
voiced geminates secondarily produced as a result of assimilating processes, occurred 
not infrequently in compound words. 

The spirant s occurred in its simple variant in initial positions and medially 
preceding a voiceless consonant ( uesper , estis, pasco). In the third century B.C. it 
also occurred in intervocalic positions in such words as asinus, casa, pausa, etc. 
It appeared also in positions following a voiceless consonant ( uexi , clepsi, etc.), 
and in final positions following a vowel or a consonant (rex, regis). The geminated 
variant occurred medially in intervocalic positions ( passus ). It could also be used, 
at least optionally, in final positions following a vowel (ess ‘thou art’, miless, cf. 
above). In this way the clear opposition between the simple and geminated consonant 
occurred medially in intervocalic positions, while the neutralizing, negative position 
was that in the neighbourhood of a consonant. There only a simple consonant 
could possibly be used (cf. uorsus < *uorssos). Very soon, the final position also 
acquired neutralizing value, where the simplification of the geminate -ss occurred. 
On the other hand, in the initial position only the simple consonant s- occurred. 
Originally this position was not a neutralizing position, because the geminate could 
not occur there for morphological reasons. But it is quite certain that as early as 
the third century B.C. the initial position was regarded as a place for neutralizing 
of the opposition between the simple and geminated consonants. This follows from 
the relation of a simple i in the initial position to a geminated -ii- used medially. 
We shall discuss this phenomenon later on. The phonetic realization of the geminated 
phoneme /ss/ was, of course, voiceless and strong. The single phoneme /s/ was always 
realized in a voiceless manner; its realization was strong when used initially or 
medially, while in the final position it retained—at least until the end of the epoch 
of the Republic—partly the soft voiceless articulation. This occurred in those words 
in which such an articulation was inherited. On the other hand, in those cases when 
the final -s was formed out of a geminate it was, in all likelihood, a strong consonant. 
In the period of Augustus some generalizations occurred here. They were introduced 
into the literary language in one manner, and otherwise in the spoken language 
used for everyday communication by the broad masses of population. In the 
literary language the generalization affected the strong articulation (of the dabis 
type), whereas in the popular spoken language the soft articulation won the upper 
hand. This, eventually, led to a disappearance of the final -s (the type of dabi''). 
Consequently, the distinction between the strong and soft simple /s/ ceased to 
have a phonological value prior to the fourth century B.C. In the literary language 
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the distinction disappeared from the field of phonetic realization at the time of 
Augustus. The strong pronunciation was generally accepted. In the popular Latin 
the distinction was retained, but as a non-phonological feature, the soft variant 
being connected with the final position. In other positions in a word the strong 
variant appeared. 

The spirant / as a single phoneme appeared at first only in the initial position 
and had, of course, a strong voiceless articulation. It entered into the middle of 
words in Latin in consequence of morphological processes (reduplication, composi¬ 
tion, of the type fefelli, reficio). It retained its voiceless and strong quality. This 
innovation occurred in any event prior to the seventh century B.C. (or perhaps 
still earlier) as is indicated by the Praenestian vhe vhaked (CIL I 2 3) and Faliscan 
fifiqod ‘finxerunt’ (Vetter, No. 241). Also words borrowed from the Italic dialects 
contributed to the stabilization of this spirant in medial positions, as in the words 
scrofa, rufus, etc. The occurrence of / at the end of the proclictic af ‘ab’, known 
from inscriptions, is found under conditions not yet elucidated. The geminate -ff- 
was formed as a consequence of assimilation of consonantal clusters having -/- 
as their second member, that is to say, at the point of contact between particular 
component members of compound words. This happened at that time when other 
geminates of assimilatory origin had been spreading. Therefore it must have happened 
relatively late (perhaps in the fourth century B.C.). After that time in medial posi¬ 
tions the geminated /ff/ stood in opposition to the simple /f/. In the initial position, 
for morphological reasons, the geminate ff was not possible. In the absolute final 
position neither the single / (except for the just cited individual case of the pre¬ 
position af) nor the geminated ff made their appearance. Consequently, the only 
place for the neutralizing of this opposition was in words of the type mamilla, and 
specifically the alternation off a : ofella. 

The alternation r : rr does not raise any problems. In the initial position there 
existed the simple variant only, while in the medial position the simple r was in 
opposition to the geminated rr (fere : ferre). Also in the final position for a certain 
time, there survived the geminate (terr ‘ter’, Plaut., Bacch. 1127), but eventually 
the final position became the place of neutralization of this variant, as was the case 
previously with the words of the mamilla type: farina as contrasted with far farris, 
perhaps curulis as contrasted with currus, etc. 

The opposition /: ll was more complicated. Beside the feature of the simple 
and geminated articulations there comes into account also the opposition of pala¬ 
talization versus non-palatalization. Of these two oppositions, the one between 
the simple and the geminated consonant is the older; this is to be inferred on the 
basis of the constantly palatal value of the geminate. It is likely that the palatal 
articulation was at first proper both for the geminated and simple consonants ll, l in 
all positions in a word. Only later there appeared the phonetic (not phonological) 
differentiation of the single l into palatal and non-palatal, as dependent on its posi¬ 
tion in the word. But this innovation did not affect the geminate. Its articulation, 
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which was strengthened by gemination, was not susceptible to assimilating changes 5 ’. 
But the simple consonant l, in spite of its two phonetic realizations, constituted 
one phoneme, because the use of / with a palatal value did not transgress the limits 
fixed phonetically for the usage of this variant, that is to say in positions preceding 
i (t or f), whereas the usage of the non-palatal variant did not encroach on the limits 
for the use of the palatal variant. Under these conditions, it is possible to speak 
about the alternation I : 11. The place of its neutralization in the classical period 
was the final position where the geminate was subjected to simplification, cf. fel: fellis, 
mel: mellis. Of course, words of the mamilla type must also be taken into con¬ 
sideration here: pollen : polenta, polluo : polubrum, etc. 

The opposition m : mm, though common in medial positions, raises some problems. 
In final positions the consonant -m was realized in the form of a nasal resonance 
in the articulation of the preceding vowel. The neutralizing position for the alterna¬ 
tion m : mm were, therefore, the words of the mamilla type (as contrasted with 
mamma), cf. also lammina : lamella. The alternation n : nn is altogether regular; 
cf. also canna : canalis. 

The place of the geminate ii in the system raises some questions. The simple 
consonant occurs only in the initial position ( iam, iacid, etc.) where the geminate 
cannot be used. Medially there appears in intervocalic positions exclusively the gem¬ 
inate (eius, that is eiius, Troia, that is *Troiia, etc.), while simple j occurs only in a posi¬ 
tion following a consonant, that is to say in clusters secondarily formed in compound 
words, such as abiicid, adjuuo, etc. (cf. Stolz-Leumann, p. 110). In the final posi¬ 
tions neither the single -i, nor the geminate are used (except for primary exclamatory 
words ei, oi, oiei). It follows from this that in the system of Latin in the classical 
period there existed only one phoneme /ii/. It found its realization in the form 
of the geminate [ii] in the independent (intervocalic) position. Anywhere else, where 
the geminate could not be used, it exhibited a non-geminated realization, that is 
to say in initial positions (iam, etc., cf. Verg. Aen. 11, 497: luduntque iubae) and 
in positions following a consonant (adiuuo). The single i does not exist as a separate 
phoneme during the classical period. The initial position was, as can be seen, the 
place of neutralization of oppositions between simple and geminated consonants. 
The simple articulation appears here even in those cases when the simple variant 
did not exist at all in the independent position. The simple articulation of i- used 
initially may be found in Ennius and likewise during the classical period, cf. Enn., 
ann. 517: saepe iubam; Verg., Aen. 11, 497. 

The evolution of the language in the epoch following Augustus did not introduce 
any essential changes in the stock of geminates, which had become a stable element 
of the consonantal system. On the other hand, the range of their application was 
then a little decreasing as a result of simplification of the geminates in intervocalic 

5) Cf. J. Safarewicz, “La valeur palatale du II gemine en latin,” Eos, vol. 46, 1952/3, fasc. 1, 
pp. 97 ff. 
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positions when following a long vowel: casus, ulsus, etc. Cicero and Virgil still 
wrote -ss- here (Quint. 1, 7, 20; Stolz-Leumann, p. 142). From that time on this 
position has become another place of neutralization for the opposition between 
simple and geminated consonants. 


27. THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE EVOLUTION OF CONSONANT CLUSTERS IN LATIN 

(1963) 

1. The present paper is concerned with establishing of the chronology of the 
evolution of Latin consonant clusters within the scope of the entire evolution of 
the Latin phonological system. That system underwent changes and at various 
periods there were various possibilities for combining particular consonants within 
the confines of a word. The task, therefore, consists in indicating what were the 
limitations in using consonantal phonemes as members of clusters at particular 
periods. Let us begin with the presentation from this point of view of the system 
existing in the classical period. This period constitutes the final point of evolution 
in this study. 

Looking at this matter externally, we must distinguish clusters composed of 
two consonants, of three, and of four; there are even clusters which exhibit as many 
as five consonants in a sequence. It is, of course, a mechanical division which, however, 
leads at once to a conclusion (known long since) that in the Latin language of the 
classical period the consonantal clusters might have consisted of two to five pho¬ 
nemes. The most numerous are, of course, the binary consonant clusters. They will 
be our main concern here. 

In order to present the evolution of the system it will be important to distinguish 
native components from foreign ones, mainly Greek. It is well known that the 
knowledge of Greek during the classical period was very widely spread over the 
territory of the Roman State. Moreover, Greek words brought with them phonemes 
proper to them only. These phonemes were, at first, assimilated to particular Latin 
phonemes, but later on they were accurately reproduced, according to the Greek 
articulation. In this way beside the native elements of the system there appeared 
alien elements that might have influenced the native system as well. 

The clusters containing the Greek aspirates are evidently of alien origin. There 
are: (1) binary consonant clusters: rch,sch, cch, rth, lth,nth, rph, Iph.mph, sph, cph ; 
chm, chn, thr, thl, thm, thn, phr, phi, phn; chth, phth; (2) ternary consonant clusters: 
nsth, cthl, rphn, nchr, schr, rthr, nthr, bthr, rthm, sthm, mphr, rphr, sphr. Also the 
cluster nrh is alien as one characterized by the Greek rh; also nz, zm with the Greek 
phoneme z. But also some clusters composed of phonemes belonging to the Latin 
system appear only in words borrowed from the Greek language: cm, pn, cp, nb, sb; 
spn, Iks, mbd. The aspirates occur sometimes in native Latin words or at least in 
those which were not felt as foreign at the classical period. But they were components 
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in fact alien to the Latin system. That is why they stand on an equal footing with 
the alien phonemes. Thus, from the list of Latin consonant clusters the following 
must be removed: Ich (pulcher ), nch ( anchora ), chr {lachrima), chi {cochlea), lehr 
(pulchre ). 

Among the native elements we must further distinguish two series of fundamen¬ 
tally different consonant clusters: (1) such as have members belonging to two differ¬ 
ent morphemes (combinations motivated morphologically) and (2) such as do not 
exhibit the internal boundary between morphemes (combinations unmotivated 
morphologically). The distinction is usually easily discernible, mainly in compound 
words. It is more difficult to make the distinction when we are dealing with the 
morpheme boundary in the case of non-compound words. This particularly refers 
to the boundary between the root and the suffix. Though today, using the methods 
of comparative linguistics, we are able in the majority of instances (though not 
always) to separate the suffix or the suffixes, nevertheless the gist of the matter 
consists in finding whether or not in ancient times (at the classical period) the bound¬ 
ary was perceived, that is to say, whether the respective consonant cluster was 
motivated morphologically for the Romans. In some cases this may be established 
with certainty. For instance, the well known lengthenings resulting from the second¬ 
ary devoicing in words of the type of actus show, beyond any doubt, that the cluster 
ct was motivated morphologically here. That is to say, at least in the period of 
restitution of the voiced g the boundary between the g and the t belonging to the 
suffix was clearly perceived. Basing ourselves on such examples we must count 
as morphologically motivated clusters all those which in their second (or final) 
member contain the beginning of the suffixal element. For instance, such will be 
the clusters of the type ct in actus ; pt in words such as raptor ; ptr in words such 
as raptrix, etc. in very many cases. But we are not always certain that the boundary 
was in fact obvious during the classical period, hence whether we should regard 
a particular instance as belonging to words containing consonant clusters morpho¬ 
logically motivated or not. 

This distinction is of great importance for the evaluation of cluster treatment. 
It can be stated generally (with a certain measure of exaggeration) that in a cluster 
motivated morphologically any combination of consonants is possible. A cluster 
of this kind is regarded every time it occurs as something being formed anew. The 
phenomenon of recomposition is based primarily on the feeling for morphological 
motivation. In other terms, it is based on the consciousness as to which elements 
the words are composed of and on the tendency towards revealing these component 
parts. 

The situation with regard to clusters unmotivated morphologically is quite 
different. Here the deciding element is a tradition which, as a rule, is not supported 
by any tendency towards the morphological analysis of the given component part 
of the word. In these cases the native phonetic tendencies can find their expression 
most obviously. 
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Of course, this presentation of contrast between clusters morphologically moti¬ 
vated and those unmotivated is an extreme one and is partly artificial. In the spoken 
language a conscious morphological analysis does not as a rule find expression. 
The traditional factor (automation of speaking processes) plays a very important 
part here. And on the contrary, in words indivisible morphologically (unmotivated) 
there may appear some elements that give rise to unexpected associations and 
introduce not infrequently a false motivation for individual parts of the word. 
There is, however no other manner of making the classification into motivated 
and unmotivated clusters, except by a retention of consciously artificial simpli¬ 
fications. It is precisely in the unmotivated clusters that we can expect a normal 
evolution; that is to say, one not disturbed by the feeling for morphological bound¬ 
aries. On the other hand, an analysis of clusters motivated morphologically enables 
us to show the developmental tendencies existing in the system being studied. We 
must be aware of the fact that the changes that occur in clusters motivated morpholo¬ 
gically correspond to the developmental tendency that is operating at a given moment 
in the language. These changes may either occur or not. In the morphologically 
motivated clusters they are optional. But every change, even an optional one, affect¬ 
ing clusters motivated morphologically, must be universal and compulsory in 
clusters unmotivated morphologically. 

In addition to morphological motivation there is another factor that comes 
into consideration, namely that of the phonetic divisibility or indivisibility of the 
consonant cluster, as dependent on the place of the syllable boundary. This article 
is not intended to present the syllable structure of Latin in detail 1 '. May it suffice 
to state some of the most general principles. As is well known, the peak of a syllable 
is, as a rule, the phoneme which in the articulation sequence constitutes the point 
of the greatest oral opening (the reverse is not true, because not every point with 
the greatest opening becomes by this very fact the nucleus of a syllable). In Latin 
of the classical period only the vowels a, e, i, o, u, could play the syllabogenic role. 
As far as consonants are concerned, some principles about their adherence to syl¬ 
lables were constant in Latin. The consonant directly preceding the peak of the 
syllable (an explosive consonant according to the terminology of Kurylowicz) 
always belongs to the syllable the peak of which is constituted by the following 
vowel ( le-gd , never leg-o). The consonant used finally ( le-git) always belongs to 
the syllable with its peak in the preceding vowel. Medially this may happen, 
too, but only in those cases when the consonant in question precedes another con¬ 
sonant. This is also not always the case, because it depends on the divisibility or 
indivisibility of the consonant cluster. In a divisible cluster the first consonant 
belongs to the preceding syllable (an implosive consonant), the other one, that is 
to say, the final consonant of the cluster, belongs to the following syllable ( ac-tus ). 

Cf. in this respect the treatise by J. Kurylowicz: “Contribution a la theorie de la syllabe.” 
Biul. PTJ 8, 1948, pp. 80-114. 
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But it is also possible to meet with a case where the whole cluster belongs to the 
following syllable (an indivisible cluster). In Latin this concerns the well known 
clusters of the type muta cum liquida, where the division pa-tris is possible: here 
the cluster tr is indivisible. A particular place is occupied in this classification by 
the initial and final clusters. Of course, they are usually indivisible. The clusters 
used initially are completely explosive, those used finally are completely implosive. 

It follows from the above considerations that only clusters used medially (inter¬ 
vocalic clusters) can be divisible. They are divisible when the syllable boundary 
cuts them into two parts. This phonetic divisibility brings about the fact that the 
intervocalic consonant clusters may have another structure than clusters which are 
exclusively implosive or are exclusively explosive. From the theoretical point of view 
it would be possible to expect in an implosive member all those phonemes and their 
combinations that may possibly be found in final clusters, the latter being always 
implosive. On the other hand, in an explosive member of a divisible cluster such 
combinations of phonemes should be expected that exist in the initial clusters which 
are always explosive. This presentation of the matter, however, does not exhaust 
all the possibilities of forming divisible consonant clusters which are not motivated 
morphologically (cf. J. Kurylowicz, op. cit., pp. 81 IT.). From the Latin material 
it is sufiicient to quote the cluster -gn-, cf. agnus, ignis, etc., while there are no words 
ending in -g or -rj. For our purpose here it is important to state that the divisibility 
of the intervocalic clusters introduces the phonethic motivation of these clusters, 
that is to say it introduces a certain factor which—in addition to the morphological 
motivation—in some measure justifies the existence of complicated consonant 
clusters. 

2. The material for studying the evolution of Latin consonant clusters is supplied 
primarily by clusters morphologically unmotivated and phonetically indivisible. 
These are clusters used initially. They are explosive as a whole, morphologically 
unmotivated, because Latin has no prefixes consisting of a consonant or a cluster 
of consonants only. The list of these clusters embraces in the classical period the 
following combinations 2 ’: cl-, gl-, pi-, bl-, fl-, cr-, gr-, tr-, dr-, pr-, br-, fr-, sc-, squ-, 
st-, sp-, su- % , spl-, scr-, str-, spr- (the cluster gn-, for instance in gnarus..., Gnaeus, is 
a restored one, hence it is morphologically motivated; the cluster scl- appears in 
the post-classical and uncertain name of the plant sclareicr, the cluster stl- occurs 
only in the forms stlatta, stlembus, stloppus which are quoted as archaisms). 

In the words of the Primitive Indo-European language as reconstructed by means 
of the comparative method the number of possible biphonemic consonant clusters 
used initially was larger. But in that language, too, the chances of occurrence of 
particular consonants were limited by certain properties of the system. The follow¬ 
ing limitations should be mentioned here 3 ’: 


2) Cf. Kurylowicz, op. cit. p. 111. 

3) Cf. F. Sommer, Handbuch der lateinischen Laut- und Formenlehre, Heidelberg, 1914 2 , p. 216 
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(1) There were no initial geminates, thus there were no initial clusters contain¬ 
ing two uniform consonants. 

(2) The consonants possessing the opposition of voice-voicelessness were as¬ 
similated as to their voice to the following plosive consonant or to the spirant s. 

(3) In a position preceding a plosive consonant no aspirates occurred; the aspira¬ 
tion was possible only at the end of the cluster 45 . 

(4) There are no initial clusters composed of a labialized consonant and a plosive 
one; it seems that labialization in this position was impossible. 

(5) The non-syllabogenic sonants do not precede initially a plosive constant 
or an j; on the other hand, there exist clusters consisting of two non-syllabogenic 
sonants. 

In addition to these limitations, which may be presented as a set of constant 
rules, there probably existed some others which are more difficult to establish. 
In particular, there were very few initial clusters composed of two plosive conso¬ 
nants. In the materials contained in the dictionary by Pokorny 55 only the clusters 
kt-, pt- are represented, perhaps also gd-, bd-. The clusters composed of two sonants 
occurred very rarely, too. The series of clusters composed of one plosive and one 
sonant was numerous, but a certain part of them did not occur in practice. Thus, 
the clusters tn-, pm-, gm-, bm-, etc. were not used at all. 

The evolution of the initial consonant clusters in Latin has been described several 
times already (cf. particularly Sommer, op. cit., pp. 215 ff.; Leumann, op. cit., 
pp. 146 ff.). Our present essay is primarily directed towards as precise a chrono- 
logization as possible of changes that took place in this part of the Latin consonant 
system. Out of sheer necessity it is indispensable to introduce some division into 
chronological periods. It is, of course, impossible to establish any absolute dates 
for the pre-historic period. It is possible only to separate processes belonging still, 
at least in the beginning, to the period of the Indo-European community or, rather, 
to the earliest period of emergence of the Italic languages. The second phase 
may embrace the Pre-Italic changes. Contrary to objections heard on numerous 
occasions it is necessary to acknowledge the existence of the period of the Italic 
community as a real one at least in the sense that some Indo-European dialects, 
those designated as Italic, remained since the very beginning and for a longer period 
of time in very close mutual relations. This is not equivalent to the formation of 
a common Pre-Italic language. Such a conception should assume the creation of 
a kind of koine, that is to say the formation of a uniform language enforced by the 
state (or more generally by a political organization) upon dialects that were formerly 
already differentiated. There are no foundations in support of this hypothesis. 
On the contrary, the ancient differences separating the Osco-Umbrian languages 
from Latin speak directly against its acceptance. But it must be acknowledged that 

4) M. Leumann, Lateinische Grammatik (Stolz-Schmalz, Lateinische Grammatik), 1928 4 5 , p. 151. 

5) J. Pokorny, Indogermanisches etymologisches Worterbuch, Bern, 1948 ff. 
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the Italic dialects lived through a period of a close co-existence, certainly while 
still outside the confines of the Apennine Peninsula. This allowed them to undergo 
a number of common and important changes, both phonetic and morphological. 
The third phase is the most ancient period of an independent evolution of Latin 
dialects (including the Faliscan). It was still a pre-historic one: its final date may 
be established here as the seventh century B.C., that is to say at the time from which 
the most ancient inscription in Praeneste is derived. The later changes can be posi¬ 
tively chronologized with a certain approximation. 

Probably, the most ancient change consisted in a removal of clusters made up 
of two plosive consonants. Such clusters are lacking entirely in Latin in initial 
positions. Instead of kt-, pt-, there appears /- alone, cf. tunica parallel to Greek 
(a borrowing from the same Semitic source); tilia as compared with Greek 
Tc-reXsa; there are no Latin examples for gd-, bd-. This change, being a continuation 
of inherited tendencies, simplified the system of initial consonant clusters by elimi¬ 
nating one of the phonological types involved. 

Probably in connection with this change there occurred the universal elimina¬ 
tion of clusters composed of one plosive consonant and a spirant: ks- > s- (sentis 
as compared with Greek £ouvm, serenus and the Greek fypoc,, £epo<;), ps- > 5- (sa- 
bulum and the Greek ipa[i.;j.o<;), kp- ) s- (situs, cf. Greek eu-xtito*;), kltp- > s- (sitis, 
cf. Greek afoiaic), ghd- ) h- (humus, heri); there are no examples for combinations 
Id l s-, gVhd-. In Latin there are no initial clusters composed of a plosive and a spirant. 

In the course of time there disappeared also the initial consonant clusters com¬ 
posed of two sonants. They were in disagreement with the sonantic value of the 
first element. From the theoretical point of view, in the position preceding a non- 
syllabogenic element, it should play the role of the syllable nucleus. But in Latin 
no manifestations of vocalization may be observed under these conditions. Only 
the words unda (cf. Lithuanian vanduo ) and iuuenis might come into consideration; 
but in the word unda the morphological processes of the word structure should 
be taken into account; they probably belong to the Primitive language period. 
The problem here concerns a three-element consonantal cluster. As far as iuuenis 
is concerned, the combination juu- was, in all likelihood, created in the period 
of the Indo-European community, cf. Ernout-Meillet, s.v. 6) . The preservation 
of the consonantal value of both the sonants in the clusters used initially is probably 
connected with an early shift of the sonants r, l, m, n, to the class of consonants, 
that is to say the disappearance of their ability to fulfil the function of a syllable 
nucleus. 

The changes in the clusters si-, su- also belong to the most ancient period of 
development. The disappearance of the sonant occurred optionally probably as 
early as in the period of the Primitive language (perhaps in dependence on sandhi, 
as suggested by Leumann, p. 148). This is the manner in which the double develop- 

6> A. Ernout and A. Meillet, Dictionnaire etymologique de la langue latine, 1932 1 . 
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ment of the cluster sy.- is to be explained in Latin: suadeo, suauis, suetus beside 
serins, sermo, sldus, saltus, se, sex; in the same manner the Latin words sud, suere 
should be regarded beside Old Indian syiitds. 

It is also possible that the simplification of the initial cluster dl- (longus ) occurred 
in this most ancient period. This was supposed by J. B. Hofmann (Walde-Hofmann 
s.v.) 7) ; on the other hand, it is dangerous to base a generalization upon one example 
only. Another fact warns us to be more careful in this instance: out of the cluster 
gl- which has generally been preserved (glos, glacies, etc.), nevertheless /- alone 
could result, for instance in the noun lac; hence a supposition: perhaps there were 
some foreign influences? However that may be, the cluster dl- does not exist in 
Latin. Nor are there any examples of the development of the cluster dn-, as the 
noun nux quoted by Leumann (p. 148) is to be explained in another manner, cf. 
Ernout-Meillet and Walde-Hofmann s.v. 

In the most ancient period, therefore, the binary initial groups composed of 
two plosives or of one plosive and one spirant were eliminated. In addition to these 
also the cluster si- was eliminated, as well. The range of usage of the clusters com¬ 
posed of the spirant s and the sonant u was contracted, though the cluster did not 
disappear from the system. Similarly, the clusters containing two sonants were 
slightly reduced. Thus, in the Pre-Italic period the consonantal system embraced 
initially binary consonant clusters of four types only: (1) a plosive + a sonant 
(kl-, kr-, tu-, d}-, etc.); (2) the spirant 5 4- a voiceless plosive (sk-, skX-, st-, sp -); 
(3) the spirant s + a sonant (si-, sr-, sm-, sn-, su -); (4) a sonant + a sonant (mr-, 
ur-, ml-, ul-). 

The changes dating back to the Pre-Italic period resulted chiefly from a general 
ransformation of the consonantal system which occurred at this time. It consisted 
mainly in a transition of the aspirates into spirants; hence, all the initial clusters 
containing aspirates and a sonant were changed into clusters composed of a re¬ 
spective spirant and a sonant: 

ghl- > %l- (whence later in Latin gl- or /-) 

ghr- > %r- (later Latin gr-, r-) 

ghu- >/- (ferns) 

gXhr- }fr- (frendo) 

dhr- > pr- (later Latin fr-) 

dhu- > f- (fores) 

bird- yfl- (fids...) 

bhr- > fr- (frater...) 

bhu- >/- (fid). 

In a close connection with this shift there remain three others: the cluster sr- 
was transformed into pr- (whence the later Latin fr-: frigus, fragum); this was made 
possible when in the consonant system there appeared the phoneme p (derived 


7> A. Walde and J. B. Hofmann, Lateinisches etymologisches Worterbuch, Heidelberg, 1938-1956. 
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from dli). Then mr-, ml- were transformed into (fremo,fraces,flaccus), probably 
through the stage of br-, bl this was identified with fr-, fl -; in some words instead 
of mr-, ml- we have now br-, bl- : breuis, blandus. That is to say that the development 
of br-, bl- here followed another course; the conditions decisive for one or another 
course are not known. Finally, there was the change of the clusters ku-, gu-, tu-, 
pu-, which yielded, respectively kfl- (that is qu-\ queror ; but there also exists uapor, 
cf. Lithuanian kvapas ; there also exists the third continuant in the words caseus, 
canis), g v (whence later in Latin u-, for example uespices), t- in tesqua, p- in plus. 
This change is similar to that which occurred in the clusters ghu-, dhu-, bhu.-. 

Finally, the clusters ur-, id- lost their initial u- : radix, ramus, rideo, lana, lorum. 
The time when the change occurred is very difficult to ascertain. Only on account 
of a certain parallel with the disappearance of u- in other consonant clusters can 
we make a supposition that it occurred as early as in the Pre-Italic period. 

At the beginning of the period of independent development of the Latin language 
group the system of initial consonant combinations embraced the following clusters: 
(1) a plosive + a sonant; (2) the spirant j + a voiceless plosive; (3) a spirant + 
a sonant (si-, sm-, sn-, su-', fl-, fr- ; pr-; %l-, %r-). 

A certain simplification took place early in the third of the series just cited: 
the spirant p was made uniform with /. Hence, instead of the cluster pr- there sprang 
up the cluster fr- (fretus, perhaps frustum ). The development of the cluster yl-, 
/r- was double: either into gl-, gr- (glaber, gradior), or into /-, r- {luridus, rauus). 
The conditions determining the difference in development are not known 8) . 

There was also a simplification which occurred in the clusters g^l-, g-r-, where 
the labialization disappeared in positions preceding a consonant ( glans, grauis). 
Since that time the labialized consonants have never occurred in Latin in precon- 
sonantal positions. 

Also the cluster tl- lost its initial consonant very early (latus beside tuli); this 
cluster was however preserved in the Umbrian dialect 9) . 

In the early historical period there occurred still another break within the already 
curtailed list of initial consonant clusters. Probably in the fourth century B.C. 
the clusters si-, sm-, sn- lost their initial spirant ( lubricus, mirus, nurus ): the change 
is not general for the Italic languages, since these clusters have remained unchanged 
in the Osco-Umbrian dialects 10) , whereas medially the cluster -sm- existed as late 
as in the fourth century B.C. in the Roman Latin ( cosmis CIL I 2 4). In this manner 
among consonant clusters composed of a spirant 4- a sonant there remained only 
three: su-, fl-, fr-. 

The disappearance of the clusters kn-, gn-, di-, du- happened in the third century 
B.C. The cluster kn- was assimilated with the cluster gn-, after which both the uniform 

8) F. Sommer, Kritische Erlauterungen zur lateinischen Laut- und Formenlehre, Heidelberg, 1914, 
pp. 50-64. 

9> R.v. Planta, Grammatik der oskisch-umbrischen Dialekte, I, pp. 388 ff. 

l0) v. Planta, op. cit., I, pp. 478 ff. 
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clusters yielded n- (nixus as early as in Plautus, archaic gnixus PF 96 M; natus, 
archaic gnatus). In place of the cluster di- there was created j- ( Diouos, Diouis 
found in the archaic inscriptions); du- was replaced by b- (Duelonai in the genitive 
singular still in Senatuscons. de Bacch.). 

In the classical period a certain evolution was undergone by the cluster su 
since u retained in Latin the value of a sonant, it could become syllabogenic under 
certain conditions. Consequently, in positions following s, in an indivisible explosive 
cluster the sonant u could function as a syllabogenic sound (probably under the 
influence of i which is always syllabogenic in such a position). There resulted a di¬ 
syllabic combination of the sue- type. But this phenomenon is limited to poetic 
texts, so it could be of literary origin 11> , like the artificial due Hum (trisyllabic) as 
early as in Ennius (ann. 559; cf. Leumann, Kl. Schriften, p. 142). On the other hand, 
phonetically (as a result of dissimilation), the cluster su- was transformed into s- 
in the word sauium. The latter most certainly has some connection with the adjective 
suauis 12) , cf. sauillum (Cato, agr. 84). But these changes did not bring about a change 
in the system. 

This was the way in which the system of initial consonant clusters known from 
the classical period had been formed. It embraces three types of clusters: (1) a plo¬ 
sive 4- a liquid (kl-, gl-, pi-, bl-, kr-, gr-, tr-, dr-, pr-, br -); (2) the spirant s + a voice¬ 
less plosive (sk-, sk u -, st-, sp -); (3) a spirant + a sonant (su-, fl-, fr-). As is seen, 
the Latin evolution was in this respect quite uniform: it had a tendency toward 
the simplification of the inherited system. Only the clusters are new. They, how¬ 
ever, occupied the place vacated by other inherited consonant clusters. 

Tri-phonemic clusters in the initial position of Indo-European words 
occurred rarely. Three types of combinations were possible here: (1) s + a voice¬ 
less plosive + a sonant (ski-, skr-, skn-, stl-, str-, spl-, spr-); (2) k + s + a sonant: 
only two clusters: ksn-, ksu -; (3) the cluster pst-. In Latin we do not encounter 
any clusters representing a continuation of the skn- or ksu- clusters; the Latin sex 
did not contain such an initial cluster (Ernout-Meillet s.v.). 

In the most ancient period (Dialectal Indo-European) the clusters ski- and ^si- 
disappeared, because the Latin claudo, clauis, in accordance with equivalents in 
other Indo-European languages (except Germanic, Old High German slio%ari), 
had not the initial s-; the cluster pst-, hypothetically reconstructed into sternuo 
(cf. Greek TtTapvuptai), disappeared, if it existed at all, at the same time. Only in 
the late post-classical period there appeared again scl-, cf. above, page 210. 

Further changes occurred only in the fifth or fourth century B.C.: the cluster 
ksn- underwent a simplification into n- in the word nouacula. The chronology is 
established here by means of the comparison with the evolution occurring in medial 
position. There the cluster -ksm- was retained still in the sixth century (iouxmenta 


U) Leumann, op. cit., p. 112. 

12) Despite the opinion of Leumann, op. cit., p. 149. 
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CIL I 2 1), and the cluster -sm- even in the fourth century B.C. Finally, the cluster 
stl- was simplified, yielding l- probably in the third century B.C. (latus ‘wide’; non- 
simplified forms were retained as archaisms, cf. Leumann, p. 149). 

Thus, in the classical period there existed only four initial tri-phonemic clusters: 
spl-, skr-, str-, spr-, all of them being of the structure: s + a voiceless plosive + 
+ a liquid. 

3. Final clusters are always phonetically indivisible; they are implosive. 
Morphologically they can be unmotivated or motivated, as there are some desi¬ 
nences composed of a consonant only (-s in the nominative singular of nouns 
and in the second person singular of verbs; -t in the third person singular of verbs; 
also the particle -c). 

The final clusters unmotivated morphologically were few from the very begin¬ 
ning. All of them were bi-phonemic: -nt as the secondary ending of the third person 
plural; -ns as the ending of the accusative plural; -ks in the numeral sex', perhaps 
also in mox, uix (cf. Ernout-Meillet). The latter cluster was retained until the clas¬ 
sical period without any changes; -ns lost its nasal resonance probably as early 
as in the period of the Italic community, but was identified with the normal -s only 
in the period of the independent development of Latin, because in the Osco-Umbrian 
dialects it retained its phonologic separateness (Oscan -ss, Umbrian -/). As far 
as the -nt cluster is concerned, it was probably transformed first into -nd as early 
as in the Pre-Italic period (because the generalization of the voiced, postvocalic 
-d belongs to that period, cf. Leumann, p. 177). This is also indicated by the Faliscan 
f[if]iqod ‘finxerunt’ (Vetter, p. 282 13) ; Leumann, p. 305). Later this cluster was 
completely eliminated, because its place was occupied by the cluster -nt for mor¬ 
phological reasons (the primary ending of the third person plural). Consequently, 
from among the ancient final groups that were not motivated morphologically 
there was only one left, that is to say -ks. 

On the other hand, new clusters came into being. In the early period of the in¬ 
dependent development of the Latin language the preposition trdns was fixed as 
a separate word: in this way the cluster -ns (or rather -s with a preceding nasal 
resonance) again made its appearance in the Latin system as an element unmotivated 
morphologically. Perhaps not much later the preposition uls appeared. It was formed 
on the analogy to cis, hence with a primarily motivated -s. The emancipation of 
the word uls must have happened very early and it was connected with the loss 
of awareness of its morphological motivation. Finally, as a result of the disappear¬ 
ance of the final -i (not later than in the fourth century B.C.) there were created 
new clusters -nt, -st ( legunt ...; ast, post). The final -mps was created secondarily 
in siremps beside the once attested sirempse. 

The clusters motivated morphologically are more numerous. The bi-phonemic 
ones end in -c (only - nc: hinc, illinc, istinc, nunc, tunc), in -s (-ks, -ps; -Is, -rs, -ms. 


13) E. Vetter, Handbuch der italischen Dialekte, Heidelberg, 1953. 
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-ns), in -t (-It, -rt, -st). The clusters in -c and -t are not too archaic, as is indicated 
by the retention of the voiceless final plosive consonant. As far as clusters ending 
in -s are concerned, the influence of their morphological motivation is evident 
in their constantly active tendency to recomposition. As was indicated by Leumann 
(p. 172) the cluster -ts underwent an assimilation and simplification very early, 
probably still in the Common Indo-European period. Notwithstanding this, a gemi¬ 
nate was restored here, whence miless by Plautus (similarly ess ‘thou art’ with a re¬ 
produced geminate). It is a characteristic, however, that in miles and similar words 
the plosive t was not restored. Consequently, the indivisible cluster -ts, even though 
it is morphologically motivated, could not possibly be retained in the Latin phono¬ 
logical system (it must be mentioned, however, that a divisible and morphologi¬ 
cally motivated cluster -ts- exists medially in the conjunction etsi). The recomposi¬ 
tion tendency resulted in fluctuations in spelling of ps beside bs: pleps CIL XII 
4333, 12, plebs CIL IX 2860, etc.; aps PL, Mil. 200. The lack of fluctuations in the 
spelling of ks : gs is to be explained by the habit of using the letter X in this case. 

When the morphological motivation disappears for any reason, there then ap¬ 
pears a form changed in a regular manner. Thus, beside the motivated -Is there 
stands uel < *uelsi which is detached from the paradigm and, consequently, un¬ 
motivated morphologically (Leumann, p. 118); beside -rs there appears ter < *tris; 
the cluster -ms (fixed on account of the morphological motivation) is changed 
into -mps in hiemps, a form that is often used. In all these cases the phonetic state 
is in conflict with the morphological motivation. It is difficult to determine the 
chronological relations. It would be necessary to establish them for each word 
separately. But some general tendencies may be pointed out here: (1) the final 
geminates created as a result of phonetic changes or by restitution were being simpli¬ 
fied even when they reappeared; (2) the final -d, -t disappear in positions following 
a consonant: cor, iecur, lac (but the motivated fert retains the consonant); the -nt 
cluster (obviously a secondary one) is retained in the literary language, but here 
also the tendency to disappearance of -t is visible, cf. the Vulgar Latin inscriptional 
form fecerun CIL VI 26224, etc. (Leumann p. 339); (3) the cluster -ts does not 
exist. 

There exist final clusters motivated morphologically and composed of three 
consonants: -Iks (calx, falx), -rks (arx, merx), -ijks (lanx, decunx, coniunx), -rps 
(stirps, also urbs, orbs), -mps (hiemps). Almost all of them are due to restitution. 
Perhaps only -t]ks and -rps in some words are the continuation of a regular phonetic 
state. 

4. Intervocalic clusters (medially) display the greatest variety. We can 
encounter among them clusters motivated morphologically and unmotivated morpho¬ 
logically; divisible and indivisible, hence explosive or implosive-explosive. A detailed 
discussion of all the consonant clusters involved cannot be the subject of the present 
essay. In the majority of cases, their development displays a banal course consist¬ 
ing in the regressive assimilation of contacting consonant elements. We shall present 
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here only those which are particularly characteristic in the development of Latin. 
In order to find out the developmental tendencies involved, not only those trans¬ 
formations are important which took place in clusters unmotivated morphologic¬ 
ally and indivisible, but also those which occurred in the morphologically motivated 
clusters. These two ranges of phenomena must be presented separately. 

(a) In the clusters unmotivated morphologically we shall first analyse 
the indivisible clusters. From among the bi-consonant combinations only 
those composed of a plosive and a liquid are to be taken into account in Latin 
(muta cum liquida). The state to be expected may be reproduced by means of the 
development occurring in the initial position of the words. Here the clusters tl-, 
dl- disappeared; the development of the cluster dr- is not quite clear; all the other 
clusters have been retained without any changes. 

Medially the clusters -tl-, -dl- have also been eliminated. The result of the de¬ 
velopment of the clusters -dl- > -ll- (sella) is in accordance with the state to be ex¬ 
pected. There is, on the other hand, a difference in the treatment of the cluster 
-tl-. This cluster used medially was very early (perhaps as soon as in the Pre-Italic 
period) changed into -kl-, whereas initially tl- was retained for the time being. Later 
on it lost the initial t-. The difference in development is probably based on the 
divisibility of the cluster -tl- medially, at least in the ancient period. This favoured 
the differentiational change -tl -) -kl-. The indivisibility of the combination muta 
cum liquida is a manifestation of a relatively late development. The clusters of this 
kind caused the preceding syllable to be closed as late as the period of the opera¬ 
tion of the so-called “initial intensity”. In a later period the change -tl- > -kl- was 
repeated medially, though the cluster had become indivisible (cf. App. Probi: 5. 
uetulus non ueclus; 6. uitulus non uiclus ; 167. capitulum non capiclum). The cluster 
-kl- was not a stable element. It soon underwent anaptyxis (-cl- > -cul-). 

As far as the cluster -dr- is concerned, there is a supposition that it changed 
into -tr- (taeter from *taidros) l *' > , but this transformation is hardly possible (cf. 
Ernout-Meillet s.v. taeter) particularly because -dr- was retained in quadraginta, 
quadringentl, quadruplex. If this change took place, indeed, it must have been solely 
in the earliest period of the development of Latin. 

Of tri-consonant combinations only the cluster -str- might have had the op¬ 
portunity of becoming indivisible (for example in the genitive singular austri, etc.), 
because there exists the initial group str-. But there is no ground for supposing 
that it was, like other tri-consonantal clusters unmotivated morphologically, in¬ 
divisible in reality at any time. Dennison’s materials (Class. Philol. I, pp. 47 ff.) 
which are cited by E. Hermann 155 , indicate that in the inscriptions for three ex¬ 
amples of indivisible treatment of the cluster -str- there are 51 divided examples 
-s-tr-. 

14) Cf. lately M. Niedermann, Precis de phonetique historique du latin, Paris, 1953, p. 137. 

15) E. Hermann, Silbenbildung im Griechischen und in den anderen indogermanischen Sprachen, 
GSttingen, 1923, p. 234. 
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The divisible bi-consonantal clusters occur sometimes in a form such as 
is impossible for the indivisible clusters. 

In the type: plosive + plosive which does not exist initially we expect assimila¬ 
tion, but there are no examples for assimilation of unmotivated clusters. It is possible, 
however, to draw conclusions from motivated combinations where the assimila¬ 
tion had already set in: succedd, accuso, aggredior, topper, etc. Consequently, from 
the point of view of phonetical development, this is, in all likelihood, a normal 
state. The clusters -ct-, -pt-, unmotivated morphologically, have been retained 
in the classical language in an unchanged form ( noctis , genitive singular; septem). 

In the type: plosive + s which is not represented initially, assimilation occurred 
only in the cluster -ts-, as in the final position. There are only examples showing 
morphological motivation: concussi, similarly iussi, etc. On the other hand, the 
clusters -ks-, -ps- exist in the classical language. 

The velar labialized consonants lost their labialization in positions preceding 
another consonant: agnus, cf. Greek d|i.vo<;. On the basis of a comparison with 
the evolution of the initial g v hr- > fr- (cf. above, page 213) this change must be related 
to the period of the independent development of the Latin language; cf. also the 
change g^l-, gUr- > gl-, gr-. This transformation, however, is an early one, because 
in the noun socius (in a cluster probably motivated morphologically) it was effected 
prior to the establishment of the tri-syllabic structure (*sok%ios). 

The clusters possessing u in their second member display a treatment differing 
from that in the indivisible initial clusters: -du- preserved in the initial position 
until the third century B.C., lost the occlusion in the medial positions very early 
( suauis) 16) ; also -su- underwent a simplification medially ( prulna from *prusuina ); 
the adjective furuus beside fuscus had the cluster -su- motivated morphologically, 
hence the cluster -su-, or rather -zu- if presented phonetically, has been retained 
in this word and was eventually transformed into -ru-. The assimilatory trans¬ 
formation of these divisible clusters with the simultaneous preservation of the 
indivisible clusters in the initial positions is an unexpected phenomenon. The pre¬ 
servation of the initial clusters may be explained only by the particular stability 
of the Latin initial position (cf., for instance, the preservation of the voicelessness 
of the initial s- preceding a vowel, whence the lack of rhotacism in desero, etc.). 
It is one more factor that must be taken into account in studies on the development 
of Latin consonant clusters. 

The preservation of the cluster -tjn- (spelt -gn-) medially is worth noticing. On 
the other hand in the initial position this cluster underwent a simplification into n- 
as early as in the third century B.C. The preservation of the cluster in the medial 

16> Quobuldeus with the alleged b in the place of -du- (W. Schulze, Zur Geschichte der lateinischen 
Eigermamen, p. 344 3 ; Leumann, p. 156) should rather be explained as the spelling of b instead of 
fp, cf. E. Diehl, Inscriptiones Latinae Christianae veteres 3, pp. 134 ff. where among others are ex¬ 
amples both for Quobuldeus 3137 Aa and for Couuldeus 2514 c and particularly for Codbultdeus 
beside Cobuldeus in the same inscription 2287 adn. 
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positions is probably due to its phonetical divisibility, while the same cluster in 
the initial position was indivisible. 

In connection with the chronological relation that we are particularly concerned 
with, it is necessary to show certain differences in the development of clusters contain¬ 
ing the consonant s. In a more ancient period this spirant was either retained (in 
positions preceding a voiceless consonant; preceding l, m, n) or it underwent con¬ 
siderable characteristic changes (-si- > -H-, -su- ) -uu-\ -sr-y-br-, cf. sobrinus; 
-sg- y -rg-, cf. mergo ). At a later date, probably in the fourth century B.C., the 
spirant s disappeared in positions preceding a voiced consonant, also before l, m, n. 
It caused a lengthening of the preceding vowel (examples for clusters unmotivated 
morphologically are rare: nidus, comis, canus ); in positions preceding a voiceless 
consonant the spirant s is preserved without any changes, as in the initial position. 

From among the tri-consonantal divisible and morphologically unmotivated 
clusters the following existed in the classical period: -mpl- (amplus, templum), -ler- 
( pulcrum ), -ngr- (gingrio), -ntr- (lintris, genitive singular), -str- (austri, genitive 
singular), -mbr- (imbris , genitive singular, umbra, membrum), -nfr- (infra), -nks- 
(anxius), -kst- (exta, iuxta ), -net- (cunctus ). These clusters are of various origins. 
Owing to their divisibility, which favours restoration (the cluster -nkt- is obviously 
secondary) no general conclusions may be drawn. The only unusual case, one which 
is besides quite unclear, is an early disappearance of -s- in the cluster -nsk-- in the 
word inquit, probably from *insqu-, cf. insece which translates the Greek svvstcs 
used by Livius Andronicus. The difficulty consists in the following: in similar clusters 
the initial sonant normally disappears with s preserved (posed, tostus, Maspiter). 
The change that took place in inquit seems to be a very early one. 

(b) Morphologically motivated clusters. As has been said above, the value of 
materials of this category consists in indicating the phonetic tendencies character¬ 
istic of a given period and leading to a constant or optional transformation of some 
consonant combinations. 

The constant tendency is that of assimilation of contacting consonants as to 
the matter of voicing. But, on the other hand, this tendency is not a feature character¬ 
istic of the Latin language alone, because it is extant in all the Indo-European 
languages. In Latin the assimilatory tendency always encountered resistances because 
of the tendency towards recomposition, or using more general terms, to restora¬ 
tion of the initial state (cf. the spelling abs, plebs, etc.); in spite of that, assimila¬ 
tion took place whenever the external conditions allowed it. In this case it is not 
possible to establish the date of the change: this tendency had operated since the 
earliest period (it was inherited from the period of the Common Indo-European 
state) and it persisted during the whole era of the development of Latin. 

Equally common is the assimilation of nasal consonants as to their point of 
articulation in relation to the following consonant. This tendency also made its 
appearance very early (cf. centum as compared with the Lithuanian simtas), and 
operated during all the periods of the development of Latin. It occurs in a number 
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of Indo-European languages and cannot be regarded as a characteristic feature 
of the Latin language alone. Another tendency is more important here, namely 
the tendency which brought about the transformation of the nasal consonant pre¬ 
ceding a spirant into a nasal resonance of the preceding vowel. This tendency operated 
for a long time until the moment when the nasal vowels disappeared completely 
from the Latin phonological system, that is to say, probably before the second 
century A.D. 

The assimilation of the cluster -ts- into -ss- (percuss! ) is universal; this change, 
constantly occurring in the final position as well (miles), remained uneffected only 
in obvious compositions of a later date such as etsi. 

In a relatively late period (probably in the fourth century B.C.) there occurred 
the tendency towards disappearance of s in positions preceding a voiced consonant. 
This brought about a lengthening of the preceding vowel. The following clusters 
were affected: -sg-, -sd-, -sb-; -si-, -sm-, -sn -: the same change took place also in 
clusters unmotivated morphologically, cf. page 220. In this manner there was created 
a constant alternation between the prefixes dis- and di-; trans- and tra-, etc. The 
morphological motivation led also in this case to the secondary restoration of the 
initial state. 

In the clusters composed of the consonant d and some labial consonant (-df-, 
-du-, -db-), the first component was changed into r: arfuise, aruorsum (from Senatus- 
cons. de Bacch.). This is a change limited to morphologically motivated clusters, 
because in positions preceding the voiceless consonant / there should have occurred 
the assimilation as to voice. This change is a late one, because the ancient cluster 
-du- was developed into -u- (suauis ); it occurred only in those cases where the con¬ 
sonant / not only was fixed in the initial position, but also could be used in medial 
positions as well. On the other hand, the most ancient inscriptional example of the 
transformation dates from the fourth century B.C. (apur finem), CIL I 2 5. The result 
of the change was eliminated by way of restitution during the second century B.C. 
Perhaps only in an isolated and etymologically non-transparent noun, arbiter, the 
phonetically substantiated state was preserved. 

The tendencies enumerated above led mostly to assimilatory changes of the most 
common type, that is to say to regressive assimilation. Progressive assimilation 
is a rare phenomenon. It was displayed in well known cases of clusters -rs- () -rr-), 
-Is-, -In-, -Id-, -lu- (> -//-). The direction of the change in the clusters -rs-, -Is- does 
not cause any difficulties as to its explanation: the voiced s, that is to say z did not 
exist as an independent phoneme in the Latin consonant system, and thus could 
not overweigh r or /. The development of clusters -In-, -Id-, -lu- (cf. collis, sallo, 
sollus) is more difficult to explain, especially so because these clusters did not exist 
in the initial positions (where they could be indivisible). This change must have 
been a very early one, because the clusters that were created secondarily -In-, -Id-, 
-lu- have been retained in an unchanged state (minus, ualde, alms). The final re¬ 
sult suggests a supposition that in some very distant period of time these clusters 
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became indivisible (explosive), but there are no further points of evidence for this 
hypothesis. 

In tri-consonant clusters the changes effected were mostly clear and common. 
Some difficulties are raised by those instances in which the changes did not take place. 
The following clusters must be enumerated in this connection: -ksp- (while -ksk-, 
-kst- > -sk-, -st-); -Ipt-, -rpt- (while -Ikt-, -rkt- > -It-, -rt -); -nks- (while -Iks-, -rks- > -Is-, 
-rs-nkt- > -nt-, cf. quintus). As for the cluster -ksp-, the absence of the expected 
form -sp- is probably caused by the lack of pertinent examples, because the words 
in which the -ksp- cluster has been retained, are surely restored on the basis of mor¬ 
phological motivation ( expendo, experior, etc.). On the other hand in the clusters 
-Ipt-, -rpt- the retention of the middle consonant p is rather phonetic. During the 
period of the Empire it was one of the features distinguishing the literary language 
from the people’s language. In the latter the p disappeared in this position ( scultum, 
etc., CIL III 11451; VII 2; IX 2125; scaltae III 5955). Also -qks- was actually re¬ 
tained. 

All the four- and five-consonant clusters are motivated morphologically and 
result from a secondary restitution. 

5. The present attempt to establish the chronology of changes in the Latin con¬ 
sonant clusters encounters, as is seen from the above, considerable difficulties. 
They are brought about by the fact that the Latin phonetic development was under 
the influence of numerous secondary factors. The latter led to results unlike the 
condition to be expected. One of these factors was, first of all, the always active 
tendency towards reconstruction of the condition motivated morphologically 
(whence appeared the tendency to recomposition). Another factor obscuring the 
image of the development is the composite character of the Latin language. Perhaps 
the influence of the alien linguistic factors that found their way into Latin in the 
prehistoric period, may serve as an explanation of the unclear divergences in the 
results of the development of the same phonic elements (cf. for instance gl- beside 
/-; fr-,fl- beside br-, bl-; k~- beside u-; gl-, gr- beside /-, r- from the ancient clusters 
ghl-, ghr-)1 Finally, the complicated conditions existing within the purely phonetic 
range, no longer visible in the classical period, make difficult the proper interpreta¬ 
tion of the changes; let us mention here as an example the particular force of the 
initial position in Latin which resulted, for example, in the preservation of the 
clusters su-, tl- in this position for a long time, while in medial positions these clusters 
underwent a transformation. 

Under these conditions it may be expected that a more or less regular development 
may be encountered only in the initial position where the consonant clusters in 
Latin were never motivated morphologically and were always indivisible phoneti¬ 
cally. It is true that in this position one may observe a fairly uniform development 
leading gradually, though uniformly, to considerable simplifications of the inherited 
state. Only in this position, too, is it possible to chronologize the changes with 
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a high degree of probability. The final result of the evolution is the classical system 
presented on page 210. 

We have thus observed the development of the Latin language up to the classical 
period. Of course, the history of Latin does not terminate at this time. But the 
problems posed in connection with the further development of the language are 
different from the ones presented in this essay. Hence we may conclude our study 
at this point in the discussion. 

28. ON THE LATIN PHONETIC WORD 
(1935) 

In his article entitled “Le mot phonetique et les formes litteraires du latin” (RfiL, 
1934, pp. 117 ff.), De Groot has underlined the phonetic independence of the Latin 
word. Without any wish to contradict his principal thesis we, nevertheless, would 
like to specify in what we may perceive this “unity of the Latin phonetic word”, 
because it seems to us that some facts that have been assumed by De Groot in his 
consideration of this field of research are not sufficiently valid. 

De Groot sees a proof of the independence of the Latin word even in the manner 
of spelling. He cites the Traite de grammaire comparee des langues classiques by 
Meillet-Vendryes, § 208 where, it is true, we can find the observation that “the 
Greek inscriptions are written in a continuous manner, without separating particular 
words, while in the Latin inscriptions the words are mostly separated by points”. It is 
necessary for us to establish whether the separation of words in the Latin ortho¬ 
graphy was really a Latin innovation. Whatever may be said about the origins 
of the Latin alphabet, it is evident that in the course of its development it was sub¬ 
jected to the Etruscan influence. Now, in the most ancient Etruscan inscriptions 
the words are separated by points. The same is to be observed in the main Oscan 
and Umbrian inscriptions: such separation of words is observed with consistency. 
Therefore, the practice is not specifically Latin and seems to have been simply 
transferred from the Etruscan. What shows the foreign origin of the separation 
of words in Rome is the fact that the most ancient Latin inscriptions display some 
hesitation in this respect. It is known that on the fibula of Praeneste the FHE is 
separated from FHAKED; the inscription from the Forum contains visible errors 
in the separation of words (cf. Leifer-Goldmann, Zum Problem der Foruminschrift 
unter dem Lapis Niger, p. 17, n. 5); the inscription of Duenos has no signs of separa¬ 
tion. Summing up, the custom of separating words in the Latin inscriptions may 
be considered as an application of an Etruscan procedure. The Oscan influence 
might also have left some traces. No doubt, this procedure was well adapted to 
the system of Latin phonetics, but assuming its foreign origin, this detail of the 
Latin spelling cannot be used as evidence in favour of the phonetic independence 
of the Latin word. 
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Another mark of the phonetic autonomy of the Latin word is, according to 
De Groot, the fact that the Latin language avoids compound words. Certainly, 
we cannot even suggest any hypothesis about what was the cause of this phenomenon, 
but it does not seem probable that the autonomy of words has anything to do with 
it. The facts of Slavic linguistics, in any event, contradict this supposition. Among 
the Slavic languages Polish, so it seems, has the least marked word-stress; the differ¬ 
ence between stressed and unstressed syllables in Polish is barely perceptible. It 
would be possible, consequently, to regard Polish as a language in which the phonetic 
independence of words is weakly marked; but Polish avoids verbal composition. 
On the contrary, in Russian, where the expiratory stress is very strong, such composi¬ 
tion is a living and well developed procedure. The same remark may be made about 
German, for example. 

Contrariwise, it is impossible to stress adequately the phonetic features which 
indicate in a quite obvious manner the unity of the Latin phonetic word. These 
are the most elementary facts of Latin phonetics and they give us the evidence. 
They are the phenomena of “initial intensity”, the difference in treatment between 
the initial consonants and the medial consonants and finally the facts relating to 
prosody. De Groot was right in grouping together the treatment of the initial posi¬ 
tion in words and that of the final position in Latin (p. 120): this is one of the details 
by which Latin is distinguished from other related languages, mainly from Oscan 
and Umbrian. 

In order to explain the facts that are specifically Latin it would be necessary 
to take into consideration the conditions which are peculiar to Latin and to Latin 
only. Those phenomena which are found in several languages cannot explain the 
facts which are particular for Latin. 


29. THE DATE OF COMMENCEMENT OF LATIN CALLED VULGAR 

(1969) 

The problem of the Latin called vulgar was raised at the time when Romance 
linguistics demonstrated that the basis of the Romance languages was not the classical 
Latin, but a language fundamentally changed and possessing the features of a pop¬ 
ular, non-formal language. The comparative method was applied to the Romance 
languages and this made it possible for us to reconstruct, to a certain degree, the 
common Romance language, that is to say that form of Latin which was the start¬ 
ing point for individual Romance languages. The differences which separate the 
common Romance from classical Latin were immediately perceived. They were 
explained by qualifying them as “vulgar” features of the Latin language. This in¬ 
terpretation was certainly just in the majority of cases. Thus, it was observed, that 
the starting point for the Romance nouns was often formed by the ancient diminutives, 
while the Romance verbs were in some cases derived from the ancient frequentatives. 
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The word soliculum thus replaced sol ‘sun’; also auricula was substituted for auris; 
instead of canere the verb cantare was used, etc. The use of these variants that were 
primarily expressive, but lost with time their faculty of expressing sentiments by 
becoming simple intellectual denominations, was appreciated as a particularity 
of the popular language. In this manner the classical literary language was opposed 
to the popular language spread among the peoples which inhabited the vast terri¬ 
tories of the Empire. At this early phase of studies the differences which separated 
classical Latin from the common Romance were generally classified among the 
features of the vulgar Latin. 

Attempts were made to determine the chronology, that is to indicate the period 
when this latter variety of Latin appeared. It was evident that the whole set of facts 
characteristic of the Latin called vulgar was created during the period of the Empire. 
But the origins were looked for in the more distant past, even in the archaic period. 
F. G. Mohl has shown in his famous book Introduction a la chronologie du latin 
vulgaire (1899) the links uniting archaic Latin with the Latin of the late period. 

During recent decades the appreciation of the Latin called vulgar has changed. 
It has been established that several changes which are characteristic of the popular 
Latin were realized in the same manner in the literary language of the late period. 
This has led to the replacement of the notion of popular or vulgar Latin by that of 
late Latin. It has been demonstrated that the changes were universal and their 
popular character was only one of appearance. This was the consequence of the 
preservation of spelling in the classical state, as it was taught in the schools. Any 
deviation from the classical norm was looked upon as vulgar. The most eminent 
representative of this philological movement was Einar Lofstedt, whose book bears 
a markedly characteristic title: Late Latin (1959). Thus the notion of vulgar Latin 
was ousted in some measure by the idea of late Latin. In other words, by the in¬ 
terpretation of changes that happened in Latin as general changes which have 
involved literary Latin in the same degree as all the other forms of the Latin language. 

This manner of interpreting the evolution of Latin was likewise well founded 
in some cases. There is no doubt that literary Latin underwent an evolution in 
spite of the efforts on the part of the schools to preserve the language in the state 
in which it was to be found in the classical period. Thus, for instance, the well known 
change of the intervocalic b into a fricative consonant b was, of course, a general 
modification proper not only for the popular language, but also for the spoken 
one as it was pronounced in cultured circles. It was mainly the changes in the pro¬ 
sodic system which exerted their influence upon the whole of the Latin language. 
After Ovid the general process of abbreviating the long vowels in final positions 
had begun (the shortening at this period was independent of the rhythmic structure 
of words) 11 . The later shortening of the unstressed vowels and the lengthening 

11 Cf. R. Hartenberger, De o finali apudpoetas Latinos ah Ennio usque ad Iuvenalem, Diss. Bonn, 
1911. 
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of the stressed vowels was, of course, not limited to the popular language: these 
changes were universal, as were many others which are here not mentioned at all. 
There were, therefore, numerous important transformations which led to a modi¬ 
fication in the phonological system in the whole of Latin. These transformations 
were certainly not limited to the popular language. If in the Latin of the Mero¬ 
vingian documents there are deviations from classical Latin in almost every word, 
it is legitimate to regard these particularities as symptoms of a general evolution 
of the language and not as exclusive features of the popular Latin 2) . 

The problem arises, however, as to whether Latin always represented one system 
only, or were there differences between the literary language taught in the schools 
and the everyday spoken language, even as spoken by educated people? Were they 
differences involving the very system of the language itself? It seems that it is possible 
to define these differences and even to indicate approximately the period when 
they became discernible. 

The linguistic norm of the classical literary Latin was fixed, as it is known, in 
the first century B.C. The literary language of this period, represented by the prose 
of Cicero and Caesar as well as by the poetry of Catullus, Virgil and Horace, was 
in accord with the contemporary spoken language in its phonological system as 
well as in its morphological system. What opposed the language of these classical 
masters to the language of their archaic predecessors was mainly their effort to 
conform their means of linguistic expression to the language spoken contempora¬ 
neously which was used in Rome and by almost all its citizens. It can be generally 
affirmed that the Latin of that period was a uniform language. The variations which 
still existed in it were accepted by classical usage. Whatever was authorized by 
the use of the classical authors, became a model for later ones. Now we are con¬ 
cerned to find out whether the linguistic norm of classical Latin was in all its details 
in conformance with the norm of the Latin then spoken. This is the question to 
which we shall now turn. 

It is evident that in the language of low-born people there were some features 
which could not appear in the literary language. We may try to find some dialectal 
elements among the popular features (this is the explanation offered, for example, 
for the parallel use of forms with the diphthong au along with others having o in 
place of it). But these dialectal variants do not interest us for the moment. First 
of all because they were not the elements used in a constant or universal manner. 
These aberrant forms appeared optionally beside the elements conforming to the 
literary norm. Besides, these forms did not involve the entire system and they re¬ 
mained individual features of certain words. We must also exclude the facts relative 
to stylistics. It is useless to repeat that there are features proper to the spoken language 


2) Cf. J. Vielliard, Le latin des diplomes royaux et chartes privies de Vepoque merovingienne, 
Paris, 1927. For this entire problem, cf. the work of G. Reichenkron, Historische Latein-Altro- 
manische Grammatik, I Teil, Wiesbaden, 1965. 
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and there are others which are characteristic of the literary language. We are going 
to investigate whether the phonological system of this period was 
universally uniform. It seems that it is possible to state certain differences between 
the phonological system of the classical literary language and that of the spoken 
language, particularly that spoken by the common people. 

In the classical period a similar difference existed in the phonological value 
of the spirant s. In the pre-literary period it was a phoneme indifferent to the op¬ 
position between the voiced and voiceless consonants, but it was realized in the 
voiceless form. On the other hand, this phoneme was represented by two variants: 
a strong and a weak. The choice between them was dependent on the posi¬ 
tion of the spirant in the word. What is the source of the opposition between strong 
and weak consonants in the Latin phonological system is another story which 
shall not detain us at present 35 . In any event, it is a certified fact that this opposition 
existed in the pre-historical period of Latin. It concerned not only the spirant s, 
but also the plosive consonants. The difference between the strong and the weak s 
was visible in the different treatment of this spirant in various positions in a word. 
In the initial position the phoneme /s/ was a strong consonant. We can see this 
in the case where the initial s occurred in compounds in an intervocalic position: 
under these circumstances the spirant did not undergo sonorization and rhotacism; 
it remained as it was, without any changes. This is the case of de-sero ‘to abandon’, 
de-sideo ‘to be always seated’, de-sidero ‘to desire’, re-sero (-ere) ‘to sow’, and re-serd 
(-are) ‘to open’, and also of re-ses, re-sidis ‘one who stays behind’, etc. Everywhere 
in these words the initial spirant s- has retained its primitive articulation as a strong 
consonant. The articulation of the s in medial positions preceding a voiceless con¬ 
sonant was, no doubt, also strong. This is indicated by the sporadic gemination 
of the letter s in the inscriptions under the conditions just mentioned: we can read 
magisster (CIL X 6071; cf. E. Hermann, Silbenbildung, p. 236). On the other hand, 
in the intervocalic medial position it was a weak consonant which might have been 
subjected to sonorization and, later on, to a change into r (rhotacism). It was also 
weak in positions preceding a voiced consonant. 

In the final positions of words the consonant -s was weak. This follows from 
the rhotacism which occurs in such compounds as dirimo (*dis-emo), diribed (*dis- 
habeo), etc. This weak feature of the phoneme /s/ finally explains the disappearance 
of the final s, so frequent during the archaic period when preceding a word begin¬ 
ning with a consonant. We know that in archaic inscriptions the lack of the final s 
occurs frequently. Also in archaic versification there are numerous traces of the 
disappearance of the s. This led to the parallel use of forms either with the j pre¬ 
served or without it (particularly after a short vowel). Thus we can read in the 
text of Ennius the word corpus with the preserved final consonant in the line ann. 
404: 

3) Cf. J. Safarewicz, Sur le developpement des consonnes occlusives finales en Latin, “EOS”, 
vol. 54, fasc. 1, pp. 99-106 (in the present volume p. 187 ff.). 
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undique nitendo corpus discerpere ferro; 
but without the final consonant in the line ann. 38: 

uires uitaque corpus meum nunc deserit omne. 

As a consequence of changes which operated in Latin in the medial position 
of words, the weak phoneme /s/ was eliminated from the body of words: or 
it disappeared causing the lengthening of the preceding vowel (comis < cosmis); 
it might also be subjected to rhotacism ( cura < *coisa). In those cases when the 
consonant s still appeared in the medial position of classical Latin words, it was 
a strong phoneme. It could occur either in a position preceding a voiceless 
consonant (as in magister ) or it could be derived from a geminate (as in causa). 
Finally, it could be used in a borrowed word, mainly in some words of Greek de¬ 
rivation (as in pausa) where there is no reason to search for a weak phoneme (or, 
in general, for an opposition between the strong and weak phonemes). Thus, in 
this period the weak s could not appear in any other position except the final one. 

The weak value of the phoneme /s/ used finally was characteristic of the archaic 
period, not only in the spoken language, but also in the literary language, as may 
be seen in the example cited from Ennius. The conformity of the literary language 
with the spoken language, from this point of view, lasted till the time of Catullus. 
But the distinction between the strong s and the weak s was eliminated by the poets 
grouped around Catullus; the group that was named by Cicero poetae noui. This 
is what Cicero indicated expressly in his famous passage in Orator (48, 161). The 
practice of versification introduced by Virgil, Horace and all the later poets is the 
norm indicated by the poets of the group of Catullus. After that time in literary 
Latin the final consonant -5 was always a strong consonant. The consequence of 
this was the total disappearance of the distinction between the strong s and the 
weak s in literary Latin. There was now only one realization of the phoneme /s/: 
it was a strong phoneme wherever it occurred. 

But this uniformity of the phonological value of the phoneme /s/ was proper 
only to literary Latin. There are no indications that this innovation was introduced 
into the spoken language. On the contrary, the inscriptions of a popular character 
indicate that the final s did not cease to be an unstable element. Consequently this 
phoneme could be weak in final position, at least optionally. In this manner the 
literary movement of the poets of the circle of Catullus consolidated a certain differ¬ 
ence between the systems of the literary and the spoken language. In literary Latin 
the phoneme /s/ was always uniform, realized in the strong form, while in the spoken 
language the ancient state of affairs was preserved. There the distinction was made 
between the weak s in final position and the strong s in all other positions of the 
word. This was a difference within the system. Later on, this difference separated 
the literary language from the spoken language. 

The interpretation proposed above may avoid the difficulties that were discussed 
in numerous works of Romanists and Latinists. Lately the question has been analysed 
in a paper written by W. Belardi (“Di una notizia di Cicerone ( Orator 161) su -s 
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finale latino,” Rivista di Cultura Classica e Medioevale VII, 1965, pp. 114-142). 
This scholar has shown that the disappearance of the final s in Latin is a late process, 
because this consonant was preserved not only in the occidental Romance dialects 
(for example in Gallo-Roman), but also in some Italian dialects (for instance in 
the dialects of Sardinia and Lucania). Therefore, it cannot be maintained that 
the final s was restored in Gaul under the influence of the schools. This was, nev¬ 
ertheless, taught generally in the field of Romance linguistics. The Italian dialects 
show that the final s was constantly preserved in several Romance territories. 

By explaining the development by means of the distinction between the strong s 
(in various positions) and the weak s (only finally) the difficulty presented above 
may be avoided. The final consonant -s was preserved in spoken Latin to the same 
extent as in literary Latin in the Imperial period. But in the literary language this 
was a strong consonant, while in the spoken one, particularly in the language of the 
low-born masses, it was weak. As a result of this phonetic particularity it could 
easily be eliminated completely. The total disappearance of the weak s was effected 
only in the late period. But the difference between the phonological system of literary 
Latin and spoken Latin was established, from this point of view, at the time of 
Augustus. The difference consisted in the distinction within the spoken language 
between the strong and weak s (the weak variant occurred only in final positions). 
On the other hand, in the literary language there was only one s, always strong, 
being the same in the initial, medial and final positions of a word. 

The second difference between literary Latin and spoken Latin, concerning 
the phonological system, appeared within the classical period. This was the double 
value of the palatal nasal consonant. A comparison of various Indo-European 
languages leads us to the conclusion that the palatal nasal consonant (that is to 
say n) never was an independent phoneme in the Indo-European system. It was 
only a phonetic variant of the phoneme /n/ occurring under strictly defined condi¬ 
tions, that is to say, in a position preceding a palatal consonant (which followed 
the nasal). This was the case in ancient Greek, where the spelling yx, yy was establish¬ 
ed. In Latin the state of affairs was at first, no doubt, the same as in Greek, though 
in spelling the type NG was retained. But in Latin, early enough, some phonetic 
changes led to the development of an independent phoneme /n/. This was the result 
of the assimilation which operated within the cluster of consonants gn. This cluster 
was transformed into [nn] without having lost the palatal articulation of the first 
member of the cluster. This is how [n] appeared within the body of a word in a posi¬ 
tion which had no motivation for the palatal articulation. In consequence, the 
sound articulated in this manner became an independent phoneme. This development 
was observed a long time ago (cf. Sommer, Handbuch 2 , pp. 57 and 233). This de¬ 
velopment was also used to explain the vowel change in such words as dignus, lignum. 
The narrowing of the vowel e in the initial syllable of these words (cf. decet, iSgd ) 
is the same as we can see in such words as tingo ( tinguo ), inguen, quinque. 

Now, in some period which it is difficult to define precisely, a restitution of the 
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cluster gn was achieved in the literary language. We can see it primarily in the words 
gnatus and Gnaeus. The consonant cluster gn- in the initial position, by the inter¬ 
mediary phase *nn- led to a form without the palatal consonant. Hence we have 
natus. But in the literary language the primitive form was restored as [gn], and 
formal education fixed exactly this pronunciation. The archaizing, abbreviated 
spelling Cn. of the name Gnaeus shows perhaps a trace of the restored pronuncia¬ 
tion [gn]. 

Thus, in literary Latin the phoneme /n/ disappeared again. It once more became 
the phonetic variant of the phoneme /n/, and was limited to the positions preceding 
the palatal plosive consonants, as was the case in anguis, uncus , etc. But nothing 
authorizes us to assume that such a restitution was also carried out in the spoken 
language. On the contrary, it is quite probable that the ancient pronunciations 
[dinnus], [linnum] may have been preserved. In any event, in the Greek inscrip¬ 
tions of the first century A.D. we can often find the spelling Noao<; for the Latin 
name Gnaeus, so in the Mon. Ancyr. I, 37: P. Lentulo et Cn. L[entulo\, in the Greek 
text: IIo7rXlwi xal Nod on AsvtXok;. The restitution of the form containing [gn] 
was, therefore, not universal, though it has left traces also in the Greek inscriptions. 
Thus we can read, for example: rdio? navSumvoi; Tvalou uio? (CIL I 2 783) in 
an inscription dating from the year 46 B.C. In this way the persistence of the phoneme 
/n/ became a characteristic feature of spoken Latin contrasting in this manner 
with literary Latin, where the sound [n] functioned only as a phonetic vari¬ 
ant of the phoneme /n/. 

Literary Latin of the classical period possessed in its phonological system at 
least two features which separated it from the then spoken language. It had one 
phoneme s realized always as a strong consonant, while in the spoken language 
there was a weak j (used finally) beside the strong j (used in all the other positions 
of the word). On the other hand, literary Latin lost the phoneme /n/, which was 
only a phonetic variant of the phoneme /n/. On the other hand, in the spoken 
language the sound [n] retained the value of a phoneme. Consequently, we can 
advance the hypothesis that the difference in system between literary Latin 
and the spoken language (called “vulgar”) begins as early as the age of Augustus. 
The difference was effected by the introduction of the innovations into the literary 
language by the simplification of the system which still retained its more complicated, 
ancient state in the spoken language. 

The differences between the literary language and the spoken language that 
have been revealed above were of little importance; they concerned minor details 
of the system. We, therefore, cannot speak about two different Latin languages, 
one literary and another spoken, for the period of Augustus. But these differences 
were the starting point for the further development which led to a far more pro¬ 
nounced differentiation of the two kinds of Latin, one of which became the language 
called popular or vulgar. 
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30. CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE STUDY OF LATIN GRAMMAR 

(1954) 

I. THE PALATAL VALUE OF THE GEMINATED ll IN LATIN 

The pronunciation of the Latin / was not uniform. That is a well known fact. 
The Latin grammarians discerned several kinds of /, but their descriptions do not 
allow us to draw precise conclusions as to the phonetic value of the phonemes 
in question. But phonetic changes which have occurred in contact with / do permit 
us, however, to distinguish two distinct phonemes from the phonological point 
of view: 

(1) Simple /, indifferent so far as its palatal or non-palatal character is concerned. 
The phonetic value of this phoneme depended on the phoneme which followed 
the /: in positions preceding a palatal vowel the consonant / was realized as palatal, 
under other phonetic conditions the consonant / was velar. 

(2) The geminated //, which always had a palatal articulation. It was a phoneme 
distinct from the simple / not only on account of its geminated value, but also by 
reason of the articulatory difference. Except for those cases when it was used in posi¬ 
tions preceding a palatal vowel, there existed always the opposition: velar simple /: 
palatal geminated ll. 

The question arises: what is the source in Latin of the two phonemes thus differ¬ 
entiated? 

First of all, it must be recalled that, except for Latin, no other Indo-European 
language manifested in the ancient period any phonological difference between 
a palatal / and a velar /. The splitting of the one phoneme into two distinct phonemes 
is, therefore, a Latin innovation. (It is impossible to decide whether this was a change 
peculiar to Latin only or whether it belonged to the common Italic period.) 

It is not difficult to establish the phonetic value of the Indo-European /. In some 
Indo-European languages the phoneme in question is indifferent in respect to its 
palatal or non-palatal character. Its articulation depends on the phoneme which 
follows. This is, certainly, the case in the Italic languages. The same feature is observed 
in the Slavic languages; it may be attributed, too, to the condition prevailing in 
the common Balto-Slavic language. But there exist languages in which the articula¬ 
tion of the phoneme / displays no differentiation: for instance in Greek, at least 
in the most ancient period, there was but one l phoneme; its articulation approached 
that of a palatal l under every circumstance. We must conclude from the above 
that in the Indo-European phonological system there was only one / phoneme 
whose phonetic realization was near to that of a palatal /. At any rate, starting 
from such a primitive system it is not difficult to explain the development in the 
Latin system and in the Slavic system: it was based simply on assimilatory changes; 
while the changes in the opposite direction would be something unusual. Thus, 
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we arrive at the reconstruction for the Indo-European mother-tongue of one single l 
phoneme with its articulation tending towards palatality. 

From this situation it is easy to deduce the Latin system. The primitive palatal 
quality of the simple / was not a distinctive feature of this phoneme. It was not 
a phonological feature, because it did not enter into opposition with any other 
articulation of the / phoneme. Under these circumstances the phoneme / might 
have become palatal in positions preceding a palatal vowel and velar in other posi¬ 
tions, without bringing about any changes in the phonological system. 

The circumstances were quite different for the case of the geminate consonant. 
It must be supposed that the geminate ll was formed in Latin at some period when 
the simple / had a palatal pronunciation in all positions. At this time the geminate 
ll should likewise have had a palatal articulation. Now, the geminate whose dura¬ 
tion of articulation was a lengthened one could not be subjected to the assimilatory 
changes which transformed the simple consonant / into a velar sound in positions 
preceding a non-palatal vowel or other phonetic conditions. In other terms, the 
geminate ll preserved the primitive palatal articulation in all positions within the 
word, while the simple phoneme / became indifferent as to palatalization and received 
a double phonetic realization, palatal or non-palatal depending on the nature of 
the following sound. At the time when the simple / became non-palatal, while the 
geminate ll remained palatal in all positions and under all phonetic conditions, the 
phonological differentiation between / and ll must necessarily have been produced. 

Thus we conclude that the palatal character of the geminate ll is an archaism 
in Latin. This is a trace of an ancient phonetic value of the phoneme which, in Latin, 
was split into two: on the one hand, simple / indifferent so far as palatality is con¬ 
cerned, and on the other hand, geminate ll —always palatal. The Latin innovation 
consisted in attributing the phonological value to the phonetic feature of the / pho¬ 
neme (that is to say, to its palatality). 


II. THE QUANTITY OF THE ROOT VOWEL I IN THE LATIN fieri 

In Latin of the classical period the quantity of the root vowel i in the verb fieri 
was fluctuating and the differences in quantity have not yet been explained. In the 
form of the third person singular, fit, the vowel is short, as ought to be expected, 
for instance in Lucretius, II 86: obvia conflixere fit ut diversa repente... 

But in those cases where the vowel i is followed by another vowel, the shorten¬ 
ing is not constant. The length is normally preserved, cf. for example, Lucretius 
I 567 f.: Mollia quae fiunt, aer, aqua, terra, vapores, Quo pacto fiant et qua vi quaeque 
gerantur... or Lucretius I 864: fret uti cibus omnis, et aridus et liquor ipse... 

On the contrary, in the infinitive, fieri, and in the imperfect subjunctive fierem, 
etc., the short i occurred regularly, cf. Lucretius I 152: quod multa in terris fieri 
caeloque tuentur\ Lucretius I 159: nam si de nilo file rent, ex omnibus rebus... 
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The causes of this distribution of forms containing the long i and the short i 
have not yet been found. Cf. Sommer, Handbuch 2 , pp. 543 If.; Stolz-Leumann, 
p. 99; Pisani, Gramm. Lat., p. 295. 

Why there was a fluctuation in quantity in the root of the verb in question, is 
a still unsolved problem. It seems, however, that it is possible to explain why the 
short vowel was fixed in the forms fieri, fierem, etc.: it is the question of rhythmics 
which has to be considered. These forms are linked with the tendency proper for 
the Latin language to realize a binary rhythm. That it to say, to fix in the Latin 
words the rhythmic groups of two morae, beginning at the initial position of a word. 

The effects of the binary rhythm in Latin have been demonstrated by Nieder- 
mann in his paper on the Latin verbs having a stem in / (Melanges de Saussure, 
1908, pp. 43-57). Niedermann has shown there that the verbs with a stem in i possess 
in their root only one short syllable (/ 6ci-) or one long syllable and one short syllable 
( desipi -). On the contrary, the verbs whose stem is formed by one long syllable 
or two short syllables, possess the suffix -i- ( audi-, sepeli-). The problem has been 
further considered by A. Burger. He applied the same method to interpret the form 
of the perfect in -vi and in -ui in Latin (Etudes de phonetique et de morphologie latines, 
1928). Finally, we have ourselves also tried to draw some conclusions to explain 
the iambic abbreviation in Latin {Etudes de phonetique et de metrique latines, 1936). 

The distribution of the forms of the verb fieri with the long i and the short i 
seems to be in accord with the same rhythmic tendency: the vowel i is short when 
preceding a short syllable (fieri, fierem ), but it is long if it is followed by a long 
syllable: fid, fiunt, fient, etc. Even if the length appeared likewise in fiet (Lucretius 
I 864) or in fidt (Lucretius IV 877), that is to say in the forms which represent an 
abbreviation of the following vowel, it is worth noting that the syllable follow¬ 
ing/?- has remained long: it was closed. These forms, consequently, do not contra¬ 
dict our interpretation. 

If the explanation of the forms fieri, fierem, suggested in this paper is correct, 
it is possible to draw a chronological conclusion from it. In the text of Plautus 
the vowel i in the forms fieret, etc. is still sometimes long (for instance, Amph. 487: 
fieret). Consequently, the tendency to create groups of two morae within Latin 
words in Latin was still operating in the period of Plautus. It was only in the follow¬ 
ing years that the vocalic quantity of the forms fieri, fierem, etc., was fixed in the 
spoken language. 


III. THE ORIGIN OF THE PLUPERFECT IN LATIN 

The formation of the pluperfect indicative in Latin must have been an innovation. 
This is apparent at the first glance. The application of two aoristic suffixes (-is- 
and -a-) in one morpheme and the use of this morpheme in conjunction with the 
stem characterized already as the aoristic one (for example dix-era-s ) cannot go 
back to the common Indo-European period. The syntactic function of this tense 
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was also the result of an evolution peculiar to the Latin language: the pluperfect 
expresses, as is well known, a relative tense, that of a past which precedes another 
past. The problem that we face now is to establish how it was possible for a new 
formation possessing such a specialized function to have been developed in Latin. 

The explanation which seems the most probable is the following: the Latin 
pluperfect is a continuation in the Latin system of the ancient Indo-European aorist. 

First of all we must take into consideration the structure of the system of the 
temporal forms of the indicative in Latin. This system contains six formations. 
The present is an evident continuation of the ancient Indo-European present tense. 
The imperfect is an Italic innovation with a structure which has not yet been ex¬ 
plained. Both the future formations are derived from the ancient subjunctive. The 
Latin perfect has the inflexion and partly the usage of the Indo-European perfect. 
It was subjected to the influence of the aorist both in its structure and in its syntactical 
use. But its inflexion, which is one of the perfect, does not leave any doubt that it 
is a continuation, in the system of inflexions, of the Indo-European perfect. Thus, 
there is left only the Latin pluperfect. This is the formation which may represent 
the ancient aorist. 

The morphological structure of this formation is in accord with the proposed 
interpretation: the suffixes -is- and -a- are the morphemes proper for the aorist; 
the endings that we observe there are secondary; the first person singular has the 
ending -m. 

As to the syntactic value of the forms of the pluperfect, it is well known that the 
use of this formation is double: on the one hand the pluperfect expresses the past 
which precedes another past action; on the other hand it quite simply serves as 
the preterite of the perfective aspect. This latter function, which is that of the Indo- 
European aorist, appears in the texts of the most ancient period. Here are some 
examples from Plautus: Persa 809: perge ut coeperas along with Amph. 277: perge, 
Nox, ut occepisti ; or Amph. 760 IT.: opsecro, etiamne hoc negabis, te auream pateram 
mihi dedisse dono hodie, qua te illi donatum esse dixerasl:: Neque edepol dedi neque 
dixi. Cf. Schmalz-Hofmann, pp. 561 ff. and A. Ernout, Plaute, Bacchides, Commentaire 
exegetique et critique, 1935, ad vers. 150 and 957. This usage was considered as an 
innovation because the examples of it are more frequent in the late period than in 
archaic Latin. It seems, however, that the function of the aorist should be regard¬ 
ed as the primitive one, and that of the preceding past (anterior past) as an inno¬ 
vation. 

The usage of the aorist for expressing the anterior past was possible in a very 
ancient period, perhaps even in the time of the Indo-European language community. 
This is evident from the use of this formation in Greek. As early as in Homer’s 
texts we can find examples of a similar use. Let it suffice to cite here some examples 
borrowed from the Grammar by Brugmann-Thumb (p. 564): A 484: auvap srcel 
p’lxovro y.a-ra crTpaT&v supuv ’A^oa&v, vvjoc ptiv ot ye ptiXaivav in’ vjTtsipoio epucrcrav. 
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B 512: t&v 3jpx’ ’AaxdXa<po? xal TaApevoi;, utec; "Apyjoi;, o&? texsv ’AaTuoyy]. a 5: 
’Apvaioi; 8’ovoj i soxs- to yap &sto wma jr/jr/jp ex yeveTTji;. 

The problem is raised as to why the ancient aorist obtained in Latin the value 
of a formation expressing the anterior past. The development of the Latin verbal 
system may explain this innovation. In Latin, indeed, the ancient perfect was not 
identified in respect to its temporal value with the present: it became a past tense 
with the perfective aspect, that is to say, it has in some measure replaced the ancient 
aorist. From that time on, the formation of the aorist could have been utilized 
in its secondary function, i.e. to express the anterior past. The ancient function 
of the aorist did not entirely disappear from the spoken language. Later on, under 
favourable conditions, particularly in the passive voice, it was extended again. 

If the interpretation of the Latin pluperfect as the ancient aorist is correct, the 
Latin morphological development would be in accord with the evolution well known 
in the whole occidental part of the Indo-European territory: the suffix -a- became 
there the characteristic feature of the preterite. This feature is to be found also in 
the Germanic, Baltic, Slavic languages. There is such a difference that in these lan¬ 
guages the preterite in -a- or -e- was generalized, while in Latin only the forma¬ 
tion in -a- was utilized. The evolution has led to a different result in Greek where 
we find the aorist in -e-, whereas the preterite in -a- has left no traces whatever. 

The evolution of the Indo-European aorist in the Latin language presupposes 
the generalization of the elements -is- and -a- in this formation. It is difficult to 
specify the period of this change; perhaps it should be attributed to the common 
Italic period. 

IV. CONSIDERATION ON THE ORIGIN OF THE FORMS OF THE LATIN SUBJUNCTIVE 

We shall try to establish the origin of the forms of the subjunctive in Latin. 
In order to do so it is necessary to analyse on the one hand the conditions to be 
found in the Latin used during the historical period; on the other hand, the state of 
the Indo-European language as reconstructed hypothetically by means of the com¬ 
parative method. In this way it may be possible to discover in Latin the traces 
of ancient modal formations of Indo-European origin. 

The Latin language inherited from the mother-tongue the modal forms of the 
subjunctive, of the injunctive and optative (we do not take the imperative into 
consideration). These three syntactical categories were united in Latin into a single 
one, to which the name of subjunctive has been attributed. This Latin mood has 
thus inherited the syntactic functions of three Indo-European moods. We are now 
concerned with an analysis of the structure of forms which serve to express these 
modal functions. 

Some formations of the Latin subjunctive have a transparent structure. First 
of all we must enumerate here the forms of the present subjunctive sim, velim, duim, 
etc. which reveal the ancient optative; then the perfect subjunctives amaverim. 
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legerim, etc.; these are also explained as optative forms. It is quite possible that the 
present subjunctive of the Latin verbs with their stems in -a- ( amare ) could also be 
regarded as forms of the optative; that is to say the forms of the type of amem : 
here the -e- which terminates the stem may be derived from the ancient -a-ie- (cf. 
Stolz-Leumann, p. 325). In any event, the secondary ending -m of the first person 
singular justifies this supposition. We may say in general that all the clear forms 
of the Latin subjunctive represent the ancient Indo-European optative. 

It is necessary, nevertheless, to analyse in connection with this, the formations 
of the Latin future as well. That formation represents in a number of cases the Indo- 
European subjunctive. Such is certainly the case, for instance, for the verb sum-. 
the future ero is the original form of the thematic subjunctive. We should, there¬ 
fore, regard the other future forms with the thematic inflexion as subjunctive ones, 
too. That is to say, the future in -bo, the futurum exactum of the type amavero 
and of the type faxo. Consequently, all the forms of the clear future in Latin are 
derived from the ancient Indo-European subjunctive and are thus opposed to 
the forms of the Latin subjunctive which represents the optative of the mother- 
tongue (cf. Stolz-Leumann, p. 325). The opposition in the development of the 
ancient subjunctive and the ancient optative is particularly clear in the forms of 
the verb esse: Latin sim, the ancient optative, which was subjunctive in Latin, 
is thus opposed to ero, the ancient subjunctive, which was the future indicative 
in Latin. 

In addition to these clear forms there are in Latin some forms the origin of which 
is still being discussed. They function partly as subjunctives, and partly as future 
tenses. These are the formations with the suffix -e- or -a-, namely: 

the present subjunctive in -a- of the type rnoneds, legas, audios ; 

the imperfect subjunctive in -se- of the type esses, amares, etc.; 

the pluperfect subjunctive in -se- of the type fuisses, etc.; 
on the other hand: 

the future in -a-, -e- of the type legam, leges, etc. 

We have stated above that all the clear forms of the Latin future are the con¬ 
tinuations of the ancient subjunctive, it is hence quite probable that the future 
in -e- (leges, legemus ) is also an ancient subjunctive and not an optative; besides, 
this formation has always been explained in this manner. The use of the first person 
singular of the formation in -a- (legam along with leges) is, as it seems, in some 
connection with the subjunctival origin of this future: in this person a form with 
a primary ending is expected, that is to say *lego, as in the indicative. This coincidence 
apparently presented some difficulties, and a suppletive inflexion paradigm was 
introduced. The modal form in -a- was used in the first person singular, while for 
all the remaining persons forms of the subjunctive in -e- were employed; cf. Sommer, 
Handbuch 2 , p. 525. The use of the Latin subjunctive in -a- to express the future 
is closely connected with the ancient function of the Indo-European subjunctive 
and this function was equally inherited by the Latin subjunctive, that is the so- 
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called prospective subjunctive, well known from the Greek language in such ex¬ 
pressions as xai TOTS Tt Q et7t7](7iv (Z 459). 

The suffix -se- of the imperfect subjunctive is, no doubt, the same as is to be 
found in the pluperfect subjunctive. The forms of these two tenses are parallel 
and their syntactic functions are similar ones. The morpheme -s- which occurs 
there can only be of aoristic origin, because the most archaic of the forms in ques¬ 
tion is forem. Now, the Latin root fh- (*bhti- of the Indo-European) had not 
the forms of the present tense. The forms essem and fuissem must, therefore, be 
Latin innovations made on the model of forem which, in its turn, was a common 
Italic innovation (cf. Oscan f u s 1 d ‘foret’). 

We have only, therefore, to explain two formations of the Latin subjunctive: 
that in -a- (present subjunctive legas, etc., as well as the first person of the singular 
of future legam), and the one in -se- (imperfect and pluperfect subjunctive). 

The interpretation of the forms in -a- has been based, until recently, upon a com¬ 
parison with Celtic phenomena. A certain kind of Indo-European subjunctive 
(or injunctive) has been seen in it. This view of the matter has lately been questioned 
by E. Benveniste (“Preterit et optatif en indo-europ6en,” BSL 47, 1951, fascicle 1, 
pp. 11-20). Benveniste revealed a hypothesis previously set forth by N. Trubetzkoy 
(Festschrift P. Kretschmer, 1926, pp. 267-274). For these scholars the Latin sub¬ 
junctive in -a- represents the Indo-European optative with the suffix Benveniste 
even supposed that the Latin preterite in -a- (the pluperfect and imperfect indicative) 
might have been derived from the Indo-European optative. 

The hypothesis of Trubetzkoy and Benveniste is, no doubt, correct in its negative 
aspect: it is difficult to derive the formations in -a- from the ancient Indo-European 
subjunctive, because the subjunctive of the mother-tongue did not give the modal 
forms to Latin. It functioned in Latin as the future indicative. The fact that the 
ending of the first person there is secondary (it is -m as in legam ) also argues against 
the hypothesis which would explain this formation as an ancient subjunctive. 

If the suffix -a- does not belong to the subjunctive, then it is necessary to find 
out whence it is derived. Any information that may be deduced from Latin con¬ 
duces to incongruous conclusions. On the one hand the use in the subjunctive func¬ 
tion seems to justify the hypothesis of Benveniste, because the Indo-European op¬ 
tative was the formation which supplied the modal forms to Latin. But it is impossible 
to separate the suffix -a- proper for the subjunctive from the same suffix which 
characterizes the Latin preterite. This seems to be the decisive argument against 
the hypothesis of Benveniste. On the other hand, it must be remembered that the 
explanation, whatever it is, should be applicable not only to the Latin subjunctive 
with suffix -a-, but also to the subjunctive characterized by the suffix -e-. The latter 
is to be found in the formations of the imperfect and pluperfect subjunctive with 
the morpheme -se- (showing the -s- of aoristic origin). We should, therefore, assume 
the existence of an Indo-European optative having not only the suffix -a-, but also 
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the morpheme -e-. But such a formation of the optative has never been found up 
to the present time. 

Thus, it seems more probable to accept another interpretation: it is not the suffix 
-a- of the optative which served for the formation of the forms of the preterite in¬ 
dicative in Latin, but, on the contrary, it was the aoristic suffix -a- which was used 
both in Latin and Celtic to create the modal forms. The same explanation may be 
applied to the formation in -se -: it is possible to regard it as a characteristic feature 
of the aorist. The use of the preterite indicative in a modal function is of frequent 
occurrence in the Indo-European languages. This occurred, for example, in Greek, 
where the mood of unreality is expressed by the preterite indicative. It should 
be added that the clearest syntactic function of the forms in -se- in Latin is that 
of expressing unreality. 

On the other hand, and this seems to be the most important fact of all, the pre¬ 
terite in -a- and in -e- is again to be found in the function of indicative in a number 
of Indo-European languages. This is evident in the first place in the Baltic languages. 
There all the regular preterites display a stem in -a- or in -e-. This is also the case 
in the Germanic languages, as has been lately demonstrated by G. Must ( Language , 
28, 1952, pp. 104-106). In the Slavic languages these two suffixes are well represented. 
Finally, it is necessary to recall the phenomena of Greek, where the suffix -e- is 
a well known morpheme characteristic of the aorist. It is altogether incredible 
that the formations in -e- and -a- were initially the optatives in those languages: 
they function as indicatives everywhere. The supposition is least probable for Greek 
where the optative, as the syntactic category and as morphological formation is 
fully operational: moreover, in this language the optative never was characterized 
by the suffix -a- or -e-. We must, therefore, return to the old interpretation which 
assumes that the evolution operated in the opposite direction: it was in Italic and 
Celtic that the ancient suffixes of the aorist, -a- and -e- were employed to express 
the modal functions. 

Now, the question is raised: how were the suffixes -a- and -e- employed in Italic, 
and particularly in Latin, in order to express the past indicative. 

The suffix -a- occurs in Latin in the indicative in two formations: in the imperfect 
(eram, amabam ) and in the pluperfect ( fueram ). So far as the use of these forma¬ 
tions is concerned their common feature is the fact that they express the past. 
However, the imperfect expresses it in the imperfective aspect, while the pluperfect 
is connected with the perfective aspect. Since the suffix -a- characterizes the aorist 
in Indo-European (this mainly follows from the Slavic linguistic facts), the Latin 
pluperfect ought to represent a state more ancient than the imperfect. This does 
not mean, obviously, that the pluperfect tense could have been inherited as 
a morphological formation from the original Indo-European. It seems, however, 
that in this morphological formation the suffix -a- might have appeared very early 
because the formation is of aoristic origin (see above p. 233, part III of the present 
article). In this aoristic formation in -isa- the morpheme -a- was no longer under- 
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stood as the exponent of aspect (it was -is- that played this role), but as a suffix 
characteristic of the preterite. It was in this way that it could have been transferred 
into the imperfect eram or into the formation in -bam. 

It is not clear why the aoristic suffix -e- does not appear in Latin in the indicative. 
No doubt, of two suffixes only one was generalized for the indicative, that is to 
say -a-, while the other was reserved for the modal usage. This is one of the serious 
difficulties raising doubts as to the explanation here proposed. The difficulty has 
been perceived long since (cf. Brugmann, IF 30, pp. 338 ff.). It seems nevertheless 
that the interpretation of the suffix -se- as the morpheme characterizing the aorist 
indicative is the most credible of all the explanations proposed until now. 

Thus we arrive at some conclusions. The Latin subjunctive represents on the 
one hand the ancient Indo-European optative, and on the other hand an ancient 
formation of the aorist indicative, that is to say, one with the suffixes -a- and -e- 
(or rather -se-). There are no sufficient reasons to regard the suffix -a- as the morpheme 
characterizing the ancient optative in the Indo-European parent language. 

31. THE DEVELOPMENT OF PARTICIPLES IN LATIN 
(1961) 

1. When speaking about participles we mean either an adjective or an adverb, 
both de-verbal, both included in the conjugational system, that is to say a system 
formed, in general, in the same manner for every verb existing in the language. 
Depending on whether the given formation is connected with a certain personal 
verbal formation or is a creation derived from some root, not connected with any 
particular formation, we distinguish participles and deverbal adjectives. This differ¬ 
ence is particularly clear in the Greek language where each verbal stem constitutes, 
in general, a basis for the respective participle, while the whole system of the verbal 
inflexion has its own de-verbal adjective, in addition to it. 

This differentiation is more difficult to establish in Latin. From the morphological 
point of view we must also distinguish here the participles (the present active parti¬ 
ciple and the passive future participle) derived from the stem of the present; on the 
other hand there exists the de-verbal adjective in -to- possessing its own stem, in 
other words, independent of particular stems of present or perfect (that is to say 
the Latin passive perfect participle). The status of the active future participle is 
difficult to define, for it is surely a Latin neologism. It shows some reference to 
the supine and to the passive perfect participle, and to the present stem. Partly it 
has a structure not connected with any of the stems handed down 11 . Besides, the 
connection of particular formations with the conjugational system was variable 
in different periods of the development of the Latin language. 

11 Cf. F. Sommer, Handbuch der lateinischen Laut- und Formenlehre 2 , pp. 613 ff. 
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2. In Latin the formation in -nt- is both morphologically and syntactically a de¬ 
rivative from the present, stem, exclusively. In this it differs from the Greek system 
where this type of participle is also joined with the stem of the aorist or future. 
In the Indo-Iranian family the system of participles is the same as in Greek, while 
the Balto-Slavic languages—though they do not have the participle in -nt- derived 
from the aorist stem—nevertheless preserved such a participle derived from the 
future form. This enables us to deduce that the connection of the participle in -nt- 
with the present stem, exclusively, is an Italic feature. On the contrary, in the period 
of the Indo-European community it was—generally speaking—connected with the 
present-aorist system, thus opposing the perfect system where another participial 
formation was in existence. This sheds some light on the chronology of the origin 
of the participle in -nt-. This formation dates from the time when there already 
existed the system of opposition: present-aorist on the one hand and perfect on the 
other. This is a late period in the development of the Common Indo-European 
language. 

Thus, the first characteristic feature of the Latin participle in -nt- is a limita¬ 
tion of its morphological relations to the present formation only. A question arises 
in this connection as to why there is no aoristic participle in Latin. IL seems that 
this is an archaic feature of the Latin conjugation, and it is connected with the 
position of the present-aorist formation in the Indo-European conjugational system. 
In a certain period of development of the Common Indo-European language the 
present-aorist formation was opposed as an entirety to the perfect formation. It 
must be added that the function of the present or the aorist of the formation in 
question depended solely on the aspectal value of the verb. A formation of the same 
structure (that is to say the root formation) constituted the present form when the 
verb had an imperfective value and it constituted the aorist when the verb was 
perfective. Consequently, the participle was without any difference in the external 
morphological structure, either a present participle if its indicative constituted the 
present, or an aorist participle if its indicative formed the aorist. Hence, there is 
no formal difference in this system between the present and the aorist participle. It was 
not until after the formation of the conjugational system embracing for each verb a 
separate present indicative and a separate aorist indicative, that individual formations 
for both the present participle and the aorist participle could have been created. 

The production of a system differentiating for every verb the present and the 
aorist was a very late Indo-European innovation. The realization of this system 
took place during the period of independent evolution of the individual languages, 
though the general morphological features of these innovations are similar in various 
languages. Hence, they must have been an Indo-European heritage. We, however, 
are concerned here with the participle, whose development in this case followed 
various lines in different languages. 

In Greek and in the Indo-Iranian group the development of the participle was 
strictly parallel to that of the indicative. If the root formation constituted the present, 
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then in view of the new aorist derived from the ancient present, there arose a new 
aoristic participle based upon the stem of the new aorist. In those cases when the 
root formation was the aorist, there arose, in addition to it a new (for instance, 
reduplicated, etc.) present whose stem was used as the basis for the new present 
participle. In any event the simultaneous existence of two formations, that of present 
participle and that of aorist participle for the same verb, is a result of an in¬ 
novation which must have been accomplished during the period of the independent 
existence of the Greek language on the one hand and of the Indo-Iranian languages, 
on the other. 

Latin introduced the innovation in question in its own way. The conjugation 
of particular verbs was realized here, too. That is to say, in addition to the inherited 
present formation or the aoristic (root) formation there was coined another one 
which was lacking at first (cf., for instance, a later nosed as contrasted to more 
ancient novi ); but this innovation did not involve the participle, which remained 
the only one. That is to say, it remained in principle a derivative from the root, 
and did not become a derivative from the stem of the present or of the aorist. 
F. Specht came to similar conclusions concerning the Primitive language period. 21 
The interpretation presented here draws some conclusions from the state of affairs 
for the history of the Latin language. 

Thus, the absence of the active aorist participle does not depend on the elimina¬ 
tion of this formation from the Latin language, but on the preservation of the 
primitive state in which the participle with the suffix -nt- was connected with the 
simplest (root) formation of the verb, regardless of whether the formation was 
a present or an aorist. 

Some light is shed by this on certain Latin irregular formations such as parens, 
cliens, also *sentens (whose existence can be deduced from that of the derivative 
sententia), fodentes (by Ennius). Wackernagel regarded the two former examples 
as showing a trace of the aorist participle 31 : it must be rather more prudently said 
here that these are archaic forms independent of the stem of the present as histori¬ 
cally handed down. 

In the Hittite language the development was similar to that in Latin. Sommer 41 
quotes some examples from Hittite for participles in -nt- derived not from a present 
stem, but directly from the root: su(u)-ant ‘filled’ along with the third person sin¬ 
gular present tense sunnai ‘he fills’ (with the formant -«-); ar-ant ‘auguratus’ beside 
the present ari{a- ‘augurare’ (with the formant -io-). 

3. There is no doubt, however, that in Latin the participle in -nt- was eventually 
associated with the stem of the present indicative. This was seen already by the 
ancient Romans who taught that the present participle was formed in the same man¬ 
ner as the imperfect of the indicative, the difference being in the use of -ns instead 

2) Kuhns Zeitschrift fur vergleichende Sprachforschung 63, 1936, p. 235. 

3> J. Wackernagel, Vorlesungen iiber Syntax, vol. I, p. 284. 

41 F. Sommer, Hethiter und Hethitisch, 1947, p. 63. 
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of -bam (cf. Prise. GL II 557, 4 K). But this participle did not thus acquire the value 
of the present tense. As was pointed out by Marouzeau 5) the present participle 
does not determine the time of the action which is expressed by it; it is neutral as 
to the category of tense. It was so, at least, in the archaic period. In later periods, 
beginning with the age of Cicero, there was produced an opposition in respect 
to the future participle. This was the cause why the present participle acquired, 
at least partly, the value of an indicator of the present tense (cf. the well known 
and often cited example from Cicero, ad Att. 8, 9, 2: quid nunc ipsum (Caesari) 
de se recipienti, quid agentil quid acturo? 6) ). It is characteristic that Priscian always 
names this formation participium praesentis sive praeteriti imperfecti, for instance 
in GL II 566, 28; 567, 10, etc. He formulates it expressedly in p. 564, 20: tempora 
participiis accidunt eadem, quae et verbis infinitis, id est praesens, quod est etiam prae- 
teritum imperfectum, ut ‘ oscular V et ‘ osculans', etc. 

It may seem that the present participle takes into account at least the relative 
temporal relations by expressing the simultaneity of the action in contrast to the 
perfect passive participle which expresses a preceding action. This follows from 
the use of these participles in the construction of the ablative absolute. In reality 
this approach to the matter is only partly valid, and it is true in this partial scope 
only for a later period. As far as the origin is concerned, the category of the relative 
tense is not connected in the construction of the ablative absolute with the use of 
any particular participle. It must be remembered that the ablative absolute is a certain 
particular, secondarily specialized instance of using the ablative either in the locative 
(temporal) function or in the function of the instrumental case (associative func¬ 
tion). This follows from the known instances of the absolute use without the par¬ 
ticiple (cf. Horace c. 3, 21, 1: o nata mecum consule Manlio; Plautus, Most. 230: 
me vivo\ Most. 563: natus dis inimicis omnibus, etc.). If it is the temporal ablative 
(ablativus temporis), it expresses here that something is occurring at the given 
moment, and the localization of the while should follow from the content of the 
sentence. As a rule there is concerned the relation of simultaneity between the 
moment of time involved in the sentence and the state of being of the action ex¬ 
pressed by the ablative of the adjective or nomen agentis {me vivo, me suasore, etc.). 
This relation of simultaneity is not, therefore, the consequence of the use of the 
present participle, but on the contrary, the function of expressing the simultaneity 
was passed on here from the general situation in the sentence onto the participle. 

The fact that the temporal value of simultaneity is a secondary feature of the 
Latin present participle follows from the confirmed fact that outside of the ablative 
absolute construction the Latin present participle does not express the relation 
of simultaneity in every instance. It is also a normal means of expressing in the 
active voice some preceding action, that is to say it represents then an equi- 


5) Memoires de la Societe de Linguistique 16, p. 144 

6) Wackernagel, op. cit., vol. 1, p. 287. 
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valent of the Greek aorist active participle or the Polish anterior (perfect) participle. 
In original Latin texts this is rarely to be established, because only the general situa¬ 
tion (the sentence context) gives an indication here. So it is for example in the ex¬ 
pressions used by Plautus, Poen. 651 If.: atque istunc e navi exeuntem oner aria vi¬ 
de mus. adiit ad nos extemplo exiens; or True. 382: sed quod ego facinus audivi a d- 
v eniens tuoml (it is not the period of time that is involved here, of course, when 
the speaker was on his way, but the time following immediately after his arrival 
at this destination). In the later literature, we find, for example, Livy 24, 7, 11: 
inde Romam comitiorum causa v eni ens... comitia edixitP On the contrary this may 
repeatedly be found in the translations from the Greek. Cicero in his translation 
of the oracle given to Croesus already used the present participle as the equivalent 
of the Greek aorist participle, de div. 2, 115: Croesus Halyn penetrans magnam 
pervertet opum vim\ in Greek this line runs as follows (Aristotle, Rhetoric III, p. 1407 
a 39): Kpourot; "AAov Siaj3a? [isyaX7]v apyyjv xaTaXuasi. In the Latin translation of 
the New Testament the present participle is the most frequent means of rendering 
the Greek aorist participle; cf. Matth. 2, 3: audiens autem Herodes rex turbatus 
est, in Greek: axou actc, 8s 6 (3aaiAs6<; 'HpwSrji; sTapayfirj ; or 2, 8: ut et ego v eni ens 
adorem eum, in Greek: onox; xayw eAfi-wv npoaxuv/jaw aurw ; or 4, 9: si cade ns 
adoraveris me, in Greek: edv nsaosv 7tpoaxuvy]a7]? p.oi, etc. 8) . 

Nevertheless, it remains a certain fact that in the construction of the ablative 
absolute the Latin present participle acquired the value of an indicator of temporal 
relation of simultaneity, as opposed to the perfect passive participle which expressed 
anteriority. In this connection it should be mentioned that this temporal function 
of the perfect passive participle in Latin is also a secondary phenomenon. A com- 
„ parison with the evidence from other Indo-European languages leads us to infer 
that the deverbal adjective in -to- did not express temporal relations in the period 
of the common language; cf. Schwyzer, Gr. Gram. I, 501 ff. Even in Latin there 
are traces of the use of the perfect passive participle without the implication of 
anteriority, for instance in the adjectival use of the participle exspectatus, Plautus, 
Amph. 679: valuistin usque ? exspectatun adveniol 9) . The manner in which this 
opposition between the present participle and the perfect passive participle was created 
in Latin is easy to explain. The deverbal adjectives in -to- expressed already in the 
Common Indo-European language the state achieved (like the Indo-European 
perfect participle, cf. Schwyzer Gr. Gram. I, 501); this predestined them at once 
for the expression of anteriority (and consequently perfective aspect). So, though 

7> Wolfflin, ALL 13, p. 273; Bennet, Syntax of Early Latin, vol. I, p. 435. An abundant material 
is given by S. Lyer, “Le participe present exprimant l’antdriorite,” Revue des Ltudes Latines 7, 
1929, pp. 322-333. 

S) W. Milroy, The Participle in the Vulgate New Testament, Diss. Baltimore, 1892 (as quoted 
by Lyer, REL 7, 329). 

9) J. Safarewicz, Gramatyka historyezna fezyka lacinskiego, part II. Skladnia (Syntax), 1950, 
pp. 84 ff. 
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the temporal ablative normally rendered the relation of simultaneity with the main 
action in the sentence (as expressed by the predicate), the simultaneity was not, 
in this instance, the constitutive syntactical feature. It might happen that the temporal 
relation involved here was that of non-simultaneity. Pertinent Latin examples 
(rare as they are) are cited by Schmalz-Hofmann, p. 452: they serve to render the 
content “after something”, for example: Caesar, b.civ. 1,41,1: eo bi duo Caesar 
cum equitibus... in castrapervenit ‘after two days’; or to express the content “before 
something”, e.g. Plautus, Men. 205: quattuor minis ego emi istanc anno uxori 
meae ‘a year ago’. Under these conditions, when the perfect passive participle was 
used as an ablative absolute, it could be used for the expression of the non-simulta¬ 
neity, namely the relation of anteriority. It is quite probable that this evolution 
was connected with the then existent periphrastic formation of the system of the 
passive perfect (of the type: amatus sum). In this manner in the construction of 
the ablative absolute there might have been produced a contrast between the perfect 
passive participle which expressed anteriority, and the present participle which—in 
opposition to the perfect passive participle—had become the indicator of simulta¬ 
neity. 

4. The problem of the category of voice still remains to be considered. In Latin 
the present participle with the suffix -nt- never expresses the passive voice, but it 
could be formed not only from the verbs with active conjugation ( legens along 
with lego), but also from deponent forms, that is to say, those possessing in the 
indicative mood personal forms with passive endings (for example, laetans, Plautus, 
Pseud. 324, along with laetor, Cist. 249); while such a participle from a transitive 
verb may have an intransitive meaning ( mensem vortentem, Plautus, Persa 628). 
This extension of the formation in -nt- to the verbs possessing a middle inflexion 
is, certainly,an innovation in Latin: this is indicated by the always active significance 
of the participle. It is to be remarked that the participle in -nt- has been extended 
to verbs with the middle inflexion at that time when they had already become de¬ 
ponents, that is to say when the diathesis active: passive had already been established, 
having been substituted for the previous diathesis: active : middle voice. It must 
also be added that the participle in -nt- from the Latin deponent verbs is not a for¬ 
mation that is frequently encountered in the archaic monuments. Plautus used no 
participles: not sequens (though there is secundus ), nor oriens (though he used 
oriundus and the compound exoriens, for example Amph. 422), or utens (though 
we can find utendus, e.g. Men. 657). We can see from these examples that in the 
more ancient period the formation which functioned as the participle of these verbs 
was the participle in -ndus. At a relatively late date, probably when it had become 
the indicator of the passive voice, it had to yield place to the formations in -nt-, 
marked as active. 

It must be added that the passive use of the participle in -nt- from the transitive 
verbs in the Hittite language is, certainly, an innovation of this language; it is 
not possible, therefore, to draw any conclusions from that fact for the history of 
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the participle in the Latin language. 10) What is unusual and arouses interest is the 
intransitive (active) use of the Latin present participle from transitive verbs. Is 
it perhaps an archaism in Latin, some trace of the nominal formation, not yet 
permanently connected with the verb? Sommer 111 formulated it in this way, but 
this hypothesis is scarcely probable, because the participial use of the formation 
in -nt- is of Common Indo-European origin. 121 In this syntactical detail it is easier 
to see a Latin innovation, consisting in the adjectivization of the participle in ques¬ 
tion, that is to say, in detaching it from the conjugational system, and in the partial 
deprivation of the verbal syntax (that is to say of its transitive use). 

5. The inflexion of participles in -nt- in Latin is interesting for two reasons: (a) be¬ 
cause of a partial transition to inflexion according to stems in -i- and (b) because 
of the uniformity of the nominative formation for all the three genders. 

The former of these features is not difficult to explain. It was known long since 
that the preservation of the consonantal formation or a transition to inflexion 
according to stems in -i- depends on the function which is played by the participle 
in the sentence: when the function is verbal (participial), the primitive consonantal 
inflexion is retained; when the function approximates an adjectival one, the in¬ 
flexion in -i- prevails. This is so, of course, because just this inflexion was character¬ 
istic of the Latin adjective. Sometimes this opposition is visible at once, as for 
instance in the expression of Virgil, Aen. 1, 382 where we encounter the verbal 
use of the participle: matre dea monstrante viam; while in the sentence of Cicero 
Mil. 29 the participle stands next to an adjective, having the same function of an 
attribute as does an adjective: qui animo fideli in dominum et praesenti fuerunt. i3} 
The fluctuations here are frequent, nevertheless, and do not need any special ex¬ 
planation. The difference between one and the other function was sometimes invis¬ 
ible, hence in a number of instances both one and the other formation could have 
been used at will. 

Another question is of far greater importance: what is the origin of the stem 
in -i- constituting in Latin the morphological feature of an adjective, as opposed 
to nouns which may remain a stem ending in a consonant? We are concerned here 
not only with the problem of inflexion, but also with word-formation. The inflex¬ 
ion of the -i- stems could, of course, come into being only on the basis of the 
word-formation structure of the words concerned. Now, the suffix -i- has become 
the characteristic feature of the adjectives of the third declension in Latin. This 
phenomenon requires an explanation. 

10) J. Friedrich, Hethitisches Elementarbuch, I. Kurzgefasste Grammatik, 1940, p. 81, § 283; 
H. Pedersen, Hittitisch und die anderen indoeuropdischen Sprachen, 1938, pp. 148-149; Pentti Aalto, 
Untersuchungen iiber das lateinische Gerundium und Gerundivum, 1949, p. 166; J. Kurylowicz, 
“Le hittite,” Proceedings of the Eighth International Congress of Linguists , Oslo, 1958, p. 239. 

111 F. Sommer, Hethiter und Hethitisch, p. 67. 

121 Cf. J. Kurylowicz, “Le hittite,” p. 239. 

131 J. Safarewicz, Zarys gramatyki historycznej jQzyka lacinskiego, 1953, p. 158. 
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At first we must state that it is an undoubtedly Latin innovation. The innova¬ 
tion cannot be a very ancient one since it has not embraced all the adjectives. There 
were left some such as pauper or vetus which represent stems ending in a consonant 
(cf. genitive plural pauperum, Plautus, Aul. 227; plural vetera, Plautus, Epid. 350, 
Poen. 363, Trin. 1031). Among the adjectives with their stem in -i- it is necessary 
to distinguish separately a small group of inherited adjectives; all the rest passed 
into Latin in a form without the suffixal Only in the Latin epoch (or perhaps 
the Italic) did they acquire the form of the stem in There is a group of adjectives 
that is worth closer attention. These are adjectives which in other Indo-European 
languages are formations with stems in -u-, while in Latin they have additionally 
the suffix as in suauis, cf. Greek yjSu?, etc. 14) . It has been suggested that the 
expansion of -z- in the type of suauis is derived from the formation of the feminine, 
because the form of the feminine gender was probably inherited in the form of 
a stem in -i-, as is in Old Indian feminine svadvi. There is no doubt that in Latin 
the feminine formation of this adjective could have the structure similar to that 
in Old Indian. Yet, on the other hand, there is no certainty that it must have had 
this form: for in Lithuanian the feminine of the adjectives of the type saldus has 
the form soldi (that is to say, without -«-). But this is an incidental detail. More 
important is, in our opinion, the fact that the hypothesis about the taking over 
by the feminine form of the function belonging to the masculine form, has not 
a sufficient foundation. It must be recalled here that to the stem in -z- there passed 
over not only the adjectives which had initially their feminine form in -i-, but all 
adjectives in general, and what is still more important, the change involved nouns 
also. There exists, as is known, a number of inherited nouns which initially had 
their stem ending in a consonant or a diphthong. They are represented in Latin 
by formations in -z'-: mensis, unguis, naris, navis, foris, nox, etc. 15) . In this case it 
is hardly possible to suppose some influence of alternately existing creations with 
the stems in -z'-. We must simply state that in a certain period there existed in 
Latin a tendency towards expanding nominal terms with their stem in a consonant 
by means of the suffix -z'-; or—in other terms—to shift the enumerated nominal 
terms into the declension proper for the stems in It must be confessed that the 
reason for this innovation is not known. But this phenomenon is not any more 
unusual than the common phenomena in the Indo-European languages such as: 
thematization of athematic stems, or expanding of the consonantal stems by means 
of the suffix -z'o-. In view of the above there is no reason to suppose that in the case 
of the adjectival type suauis we witness a replacement of the masculine form by 
a feminine form. This might be a similar enlargement of the inherited stem in 
by means of the suffix -z- such as occurred in the nouns of the type navis. 

Another problem consists in explaining what is the source of the uniform shape 

14) Stolz-Leumann, Lateinische Grammatik 5 , p. 233. 

15) Ibid., p. 232. 
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of the nominative singular in -ns of the Latin participle for all the three genders. 
The uniformity of endings in the masculine and feminine does not present any 
particular difficulty. The feminine, if it previously ended in *-nti, could have been 
changed into *-ntis, and eventually have lost -i- in the final syllable, thus becoming 
a formation of the same type as the corresponding masculine (for example legens, 
masculine and feminine, etc.). But the supposed shape of the nominative singular 
of the neuter gender cannot be explained in this manner. The proposed hypothesis 
about the phonetic shift of *-nt into -ns is theoretically possible, but has no factual 
support in Latin. Besides, the origin of this formation ought not to be explained 
in the terms of phonetics, because—for instance—in the adjectival type felix the 
neuter gender ending in -s cannot be substantiated phonetically. It is necessary in 
any event to resort to an explanation by analogy, that is to say, by a generalizing 
onto the neuter gender of the form proper for the masculine and feminine genders. 
Hence, also in this case the explanation of the structure of the participle is to be 
looked for in the structure of the adjective. It is not excluded, however, that the 
starting point of the evolution was one of a phonetic nature: the adjectives with 
their stems in -s- (such as vetus) or in -r- (such as pauper ) had to have a uniform 
shape for all the three genders as a consequence of the transformation of the final 
*-55 or *-rs in the masculine and feminine. 

6. It is already possible to attempt to make an outline of the history of the de¬ 
velopment of the participle in -nt- in Latin. That participle was created during 
the period of the Indo-European community. But within the scope of the Italic 
group it had not been so strictly included into the conjugational system that had 
just then been constituted as was the case in the Greek language or in the languages 
of the Indo-Iranian group. Consequently in the Italic languages neither the aorist 
participle nor the future participle was formed. The further development of this 
participle displays, on the one hand, some slight expansions in the scope of its usage, 
and on the other hand, very considerable limitations thereof. These limitations 
consisted in the lack of any closer connection of the participle with the conjugational 
system. Consequently, this formation was partly separated from the verb. This was 
indicated by the above mentioned fact that the participle was made independent 
of the stem of the present and aorist. There is no doubt that with this phenomenon 
another one is linked, namely that the category of tense was ignored by the parti¬ 
ciple. In turn, the consequence of this state of affairs was a repeated transformation 
of the participles into nouns: sometimes without any morphological changes (for 
instance parentes), but sometimes also in the forms of a derivation by means of 
the suffix -ia-. As is well known, abstract nouns of the type audientia, sententia, 
etc. are a characteristic feature of Latin word-formation. A derivative in -io- appears 
only exceptionally as in the noun silentium. 

In this way the participle was partly shifted from the conjugation. But it was 
not simply transformed into an adjective, though its contacts with this part of speech 
must needs be close. The participle also functioned as a noun within a wide range 
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(terns applied to acting persons and also in the form of derivatives—the terms 
for actions). This had a certain effect upon the inflexional properties of the parti¬ 
ciple. In its adjectival function it acquired the inflexion of this part of speech (that 
is to say, the inflexion according to the stems in 

The limitations in the range of usage of the participle were a result of the general 
feature of the Latin language which consists in avoiding any participial phrases. 
The reasons for this phenomenon are to be looked for in the extra-linguistic (psychic) 
properties, in all likelihood, of the speakers of the Italic languages. Therefore they 
are exempt from linguistic investigations. Today we can only state that Latin 
belongs to those languages which remove participles from their system. As is known, 
in Latin the participle in -meno- disappeared, as well as the active perfect participle 
in -uos- : -not-. The participle which has been retained, that is to say, the one in 
-nt-, was rarely used and was not passed on to the Romance languages. New forma¬ 
tions were created, that is true, that in -ndus and another in -turns, but in the func¬ 
tion of participles they occurred frequently only in the literary language. Likewise 
only in the literary language the participle in -nt- was a truly active element. 

The expansion of the range of use of the participle in -nt- consisted in shifting 
it into the inflexion of the deponent verbs. It must, however, be remembered that 
even in the classical period the deponent verbs represented a surviving group of 
verbs which was slowly and gradually disappearing. When these verbs were re¬ 
moved the unusual function of their participles disappeared with them. 

7. Karl Brugmann presented the history of the participle in -to- in his widely 
known work 16) . Here therefore we shall limit our considerations to a presentation 
of a presumed evolution that resulted in including the formation in -to- into the 
system of Latin conjugation. As is well known, the formation in -to- constituted 
the verbal adjective, that is to say, the nominal formation derived from the root: 
consequently, one deprived of verbal properties. It did not involve the verbal cate¬ 
gories, those of tense and of voice. It may well be that the formation was able 
to express aspect, since the latter was in the distant Common Indo-European period 
connected with certain roots (for it was not a grammatical category, but a lexical 
one). It has already been mentioned that this formation had the function of express¬ 
ing a state of being, already achieved (cf. above, p. 243). 

The development of this formation consisted in Latin in its transformation 
into the perfect passive participle, that is to say in its inclusion within the conjuga- 
tional system by means of referring it to the category of tense and to the category 
of voice, while the perfective aspect became fixed in it. Now let us outline the course 
probably taken by this development. 

The transformation of the verbal adjective in -to- into a participle occurred 
in Latin probably in connection with the removal of the ancient formation of the 

16) K. Brugmann, “Die mit dem Suffix -to- gebildeten Partizipia im Verbalsystem des Lateinischen 
und des Umbrisch-Oskischen,” Indogermanische Forschungen 5, 1895, pp. 89-152. 
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active perfect participle. It should be recalled that the semantic values expressed 
by the Indo-European perfect active participle on the one hand, and by the Indo- 
European verbal adjective in -to- on the other hand, were the same in principle: 
both of these formations expressed the achievement of a state of being. The simi¬ 
larity of their functions was heightened by the fact that both the verbal adjective 
and the perfect participle were intransitive formations. The primary function of 
the perfect, expressing a state of being as the result of previously accomplished 
action, excluded the transitive use of this formation; on the other hand, the verbal 
adjective, as an adjective, could not have involved the notion of transitivity. Thus, 
the Latin potus expresses the same semantic content as should be reconstructed for 
the perfect active participle of the verb ‘to drink’. Consequently, it can generally 
be said that in Latin the formation in -to- took over the functions of the ancient 
perfect active participle. That was the reason why the latter disappeared. This ex¬ 
planation is more plausible than the hypothesis that the formation in -to- was utilized 
in the place previously vacated by the disappearance of the perfect active participle 
in -uos-. The ground for this explanation is as follows: in the Osco-Umbrian dialects 
the formation in -to- performs the function of a participle, just as in Latin, while 
the active perfect participle in -uos- has still been preserved there. 

This innovation must have occurred very early, because with the lapse of time 
the ancient perfect indicative became in Latin an equivalent of the aorist and, in 
connection with this, lost the feature of intransitivity. On the other hand, the perfect 
active participle could be alternated with the formation in -to- only as an intransitive 
creation. So, when the Indo-European perfect was transformed in Latin into a pre¬ 
terite, being combined with the aorist, the formation in -to- must already have 
fulfilled the function of a participle. 

The further evolution consisted in the formation in -to- taking over the function 
of the indicator of voice, specifically the passive voice. It is obvious that this could 
have occurred only after the transformation of the opposition active : middle voice 
into the opposition active : passive voice. We suppose that the specialization of 
the formation in -to- as the exponent of the passive occurred at that time when the 
active perfect indicative acquired the ability to express transitive actions. Only 
then could the formation in -to-, as one expressing a state of being, have entered 
into opposition with the active transitive indicative. In this way the formation in 
-to- was metamorphized into an indicator of the passive voice. Only individual 
archaic formations, such as the already mentioned potus, have preserved the ancient 
state, that is to say, they remained intransitive creations, but active at the same 
time. Obviously, the perfect active participle no longer existed at that time in Latin. 

In this way it came (or speaking more cautiously, could have come) to the in¬ 
cluding of the formation in -to- into the conjugation system as the perfect passive 
participle. It is clear that the course of development presented above leaves without 
any explanation why the formation in -to- did oust the formation in -uos-:-uot-. 
Looking at this matter from the theoretical point of view, it must be said that the 
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development might have gone in the opposite direction, that is to say, the formation 
in -to- could have disappeared; it could also happen that both the formations could 
have been retained in use, as it was the case in the Osco-Umbrian dialects. We 
cannot single out any factor could substantiate one course of development rather 
than another. 

8. The reasons for the disappearance in Latin of the middle participle are not 
known. There is no doubt that Latin did inherit a participle from the Common 
Indo-European language, one that corresponded to the Greek formation in -[aevo c, : 
this follows from the known traces of this formation left in the classical language, 
that is to say, femina (cf. felare) and alumnus (along with alere). The disappearance 
of this participle occurred fairly early, because the function of these creations was 
taken over by the formations in -nt- and -ndus in the period that precedes the at¬ 
tested monuments of the language. At any event it occurred in the time when the 
diathesis active : passive was already established, because alumnus has the value 
of a passive formation. The preservation of the words alumnus and femina may 
probably be explained by the fact these were names of the “great family” nomencla¬ 
ture which underwent a complete lexicalization, like parentes, and they were re¬ 
tained in this function even when all the participles in -m{e)no- disappeared. As is 
known, the names of family members display a high stability in all the Indo-European 
languages, Latin included (an exceptional status in Rome was accorded to the 
names for ‘son’ and ‘daughter’: filius, filia). 

9. The so-called future passive participle (gerundivum) in -ndus is a creation 
which has not yet been fully explained. But some statements may be taken as establish¬ 
ed today 17) . It is clear, for instance, that in the history of this formation two periods 
must be distinguished: in the more ancient period a scanty number of deverbal 
adjectives, belonging to middle formations, were formed by means of the suffix 
-ndo-, they eventually became adjectives independent of the verb (at any event they 
were independent at the times of Plautus), and their meaning was active. In this 
manner, they underwent the same development as the Latin deponential verbs. 
They are enumerated in the work by Pentti Aalto (p. 47): labundus (Acc. trag. 
570), oriundus (Plaut. Poen. 1055), rotundus (Lucr. 2, 402), secundus (Plaut. Merc. 
875), volvendus (Enn. ann. 531). All these adjectives have the verb as their deriva¬ 
tional basis. The verb is either constantly a deponential one {labor, orior, sequor) 
or else it admits in addition to the transitive use in the active also of the intransi¬ 
tive (middle) utilization with the passive inflexion {rotor ‘I am turning round’, 
volvor ‘I am revolving’). To the same group there probably belong the noun forma¬ 
tions derived from verbs in a very similar manner: crepundia (cf. crepare ); kalendae 
(cf. kalare), merenda (beside merere and mereri ): it looks as if the basis for these 
nouns were also adjectival creations with the suffix -ndo-. (Other nouns enumerated 
in the book by Pentti Aalto, pp. 42 ff., may be of secondary origin, at least of a much 
later origin.) 

17> Pentti Aalto, op. cit. 
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Another group of formations in -ndus contains regular gerundives of the classical 
conjugation which have the value of the passive voice and an added shade of obliga¬ 
tion (‘something that must be done’). The development of this group of participles 
has been convincingly explained by Pentti Aalto. The starting point here was the 
gerund, that is the nominal formation, equivalent to a noun that did not take into 
account either voice or tense. In expressions such as abeundum est (Plaut. Aul. 105) 
there could be created an implication of necessity, and in the case of a transitive 
verb as in dicendum est (Plaut. Amph. 619), there emerged the value of the passive 
voice. In archaic Latin expressions of this kind constitute the majority of cases 
for the use of the gerundive. As early as in the time of Plautus there existed a sense 
of the passive voice of the gerundive. This follows from a frequent use of the dativus 
auctoris, as for instance. Mud adcurandumst mihi. Men. 860. Therefore the develop¬ 
ment took such a course that the gerundives of the transitive verbs were transferred 
to the passive, while the intransitive ones retained their primary active function 185 . 

This second group of formations in -ndus entered in the classical period, and 
partly even later, into the conjugational system and thus they became regular par¬ 
ticiples. 

The problem, therefore, is reduced to the question what is the origin of the Latin 
gerund and what is the relation of it to adjectives of the type secundus. It is obvious 
that the nouns of the type kalendae, merenda are obviously connected directly with 
the gerund, while the relationship -nda : -ndum corresponds to that of -turn : -tiirum 
in the system of active 195 . 

We must, unfortunately, state at once that neither the one nor the other question 
can at present be answered in an exhaustive manner. It seems, however, that the 
adjectives of the secundus type retain a genetic connection with the gerund. This 
follows from the fact that in both the formations here compared we observe the 
suffix which is constructed in exactly the same manner, that is to say, -ndo-. Also 
in both these cases the suffix produces a deverbal nominal formation: the gerund 
is a deverbal abstract functioning as a noun, the formation of the secundus type 
is a deverbal derivative functioning as an adjective. (The sole denominal creation 
may be crassundia, cf. crassus, Varro, ling. 5, 111 205 : perhaps secondary?; Larunda, 
Varro, ling. 5, 74—the name of a god, is probably of Etruscan origin, cf. Ernout, 
BSL 30, 1929, p. 104; or it was brought into being on the basis of names such as 
Adolenda, Coinquenda, etc. 215 ). The participial function of the formations of the 
secundus type follows from their adjectival character. Therefore the difference is 
reduced to the condition in which in one instance we have a noun, in another one—an 
adjective. It does not seem that this difference made it impossible to identify both 

1S) Cf. a similar development of the active present participle in -nt- in the Hittite language, 
above, p. 244 and the footnote (10). 

19) Pentti Aalto, op. cit., p. 57. 

20 > Ibid., p. 42. 

21) Ibid., p. 42. 
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the formations, though since the origin of the suffix -ndo- is unknown, it is impossible 
to say which one constituted the starting point for the further development. General 
considerations point to the primarily substantival character of the formation. The 
gerund does not look like a nominalized adjective; substantivization normally leads 
to the creation of a concrete noun (the name of a feature becomes then the name of 
the bearer of the feature, as the Polish noun ubogi ‘a poor man’ as compared with 
the adjective ubogi ‘poor’; in Latin, for instance, abditus ‘hidden’: abditum ‘a hid¬ 
den place’; abruptus ‘steep’: abruptum ‘steep slant’; absconsus ‘secretive’: absconsi 
‘people of secretive character’, etc.). Though, there are exceptions from this rule, 
because there exist instances of substantivization leading to abstract nouns, as for 
example, abortus ‘abortive’: abortum ‘miscarriage, abortion’. Another detail is 
still more important: that the adjectives of the secundus type have a clearly middle 
character (as has been indicated above). On the other hand the gerund is indifferent 
as to the category of voice. It may be formed both from middle verbs (the deponent 
verbs, as for instance loquendi, Plaut. Asin. 517) and from active intransitive ones 
(for instance redeundi. Ter. Hec. 283) or transitive ones (for example reducendi, 
Afran. com. 350). The narrowing of the scope of use is frequently a feature of de- 
rivated formations. They inherit from the initial basic formations only some specific 
functions, particularly those that had become the starting point of the development. 
Thus, there is some evidence leading to an assumption that the adjectival type 
in -ndus is a derivative from a gerund whith the function of the middle participle. 
Unfortunately, these are only uncertain indications, and the evolution must have 
occurred in so distant a period that we are not able to reconstruct now its course 
of development. 

10. There still remains the future active participle in -turns to be discussed. The 
origin of this formation has not yet been elucidated. It seems however as if its de¬ 
velopment were in some degree similar to that of the future passive participle. As 
a normal participle this formation was extended (yet only within scope) only in 
the classical period, but as a member of the periphrastic conjugation of the type 
rupturus sum (Plaut. Capt. 14) it was frequently used in the text of Plautus. Obviously, 
in this case also it is necessary to distinguish two phases in the development. In the 
older period the creations belonging to the periphrastic conjugation were brought 
to being, while the actual participle came into use only far later. It must also be 
added that along with the adjectival gerundive there stands the substantival gerund, 
so along with the participle in -turns there stands the substantival abstract in -tura 
( cultura , cursura, natura, pictura, etc.). Though Leumann asserts that the connec¬ 
tion between the nouns in -tura and the participles in -turns cannot be proved 22) , 
nevertheless the likelihood of the genetic identity of both these formations is very 
strong. We may observe that in both cases the suffix is the same. In both instances 
we have de-verbal creations, and the noun is an abstract, while the adjective func- 


22) Stolz-Leumann, op. cit., p, 219. 
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tions as a nomen agentis. Under these conditions the transformation of the noun 
into a participle is very easily explained. Of course, the function of the indicator 
of the future tense and the indicator of the planned anticipated action is most certainly 
the result of a secondary development of the participle. In the work of Plautus 
beside the participle scripturus (Men. 248) there appeared the noun scriptura (True. 
144; 146). Therefore, we must eventually conclude that the starting point of the 
whole formation was the class of nouns of the type natura. Unfortunately, in this 
case also we are not able to give a certain historical explanation of the substantival 
formation, because there are no equivalents in other languages, and the existence 
of the word figiira is a warning against too rash an analysis of the nouns in -tura. 
In any event, it must be taken into account that these creations are connected with 
the stem of the perfect passive participle. They owe their -t- to the latter. On the other 
hand, the suffix here is not -ra- alone, but also -urd-. In this connection, it would 
not be out of place to recall that in the Lithuanian language there are creations 
such as kisitra ‘someone who would put (kisti) something so that it is impossible 
to be found’ 23) —a de-verbal creation, a nomen agentis. Perhaps this formation 
will have to be regarded as one belonging to the inherited type of word-formation. 

11. The development of the system of participles did not run uniformly in Latin. 
In the most ancient period there was a tendency to avoid participles altogether. 
It was the period closely following upon the break of connections with the Indo- 
European linguistic community. This state of affairs was probably responsible 
for the retention of the formation in -nt- beyond the tense system which was just 
then in the course of being created. This was also responsible for the non-creation 
of the aorist participle along with the present participle. Thus, there was but one 
formation retained which served the whole system of verbal conjugation. This is 
how the lack of the aorist participle is to be explained in Latin. So also are to be 
explained various typically adjectival attributes of the formations in -nt-. 

Perhaps at the same time, or not much later, there occurred important trans¬ 
formations in the verbal system. These transformed the ancient perfect into the 
indicator of the past tense. At that time, probably, the de-verbal adjective in -to- 
assumed the place of the ancient perfect active participle, while the latter completely 
disappeared. 

At some later period there occurred the tendency towards a wider use of parti¬ 
cipial constructions in the language. There came into being a new formation, still 
a common Italic one, with the suffix -ndo-. It was probably created from the old 
gerund, and it entered into competition with the middle participle in -m(e)no-. 
From this phase of development there have survived the adjectives of the type 
secundus. This formation, however, did not become a universal type of the middle 
participle in the Latin conjugation. 

23) P. Skardiius, Lietuviif. kalbos zodzin daryba, 1941, p. 309; Lietuvin kalbos iodynas, vol. V, 
1959. 
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A further stage in the evolution of the verbal system was, in all likelihood, the 
transformation of the opposition active : middle voice into the opposition active : 
passive voice. Perhaps it was at that period that the definitive inclusion of the par¬ 
ticiple in -to- into the conjugational system took place. In this system the -to- par¬ 
ticiple became the basis of the perfect passive inflexion. Simultaneously, but only 
at that time, the middle participle in -m(e)no- was finally dropped from use. Only 
scant traces thereof have been left; they bear witness to the earlier transformation 
of the middle into the passive voice. It is also possible that this was the time when the 
participles in -nt- were shifted to the inflexion of the deponent verbs. 

In the period of the independent development of the Latin language there was 
already created, on the basis of abstracts in -tura, the type of participles in -turns. 
This became the basis of one of the periphrastic conjugations, made general to 
some extent as early as in the archaic period. 

After every step aimed to reestablish the system of participles in Latin there 
appeared in this language a tendency to avoid participial constructions. In this way 
the losses in the system (the disappearance of the perfect active participle and the 
middle participle) were permanently fixed, but the newly made formations did not 
become indispensable elements of the system. Their use was either limited to obviously 
adjectival functions (as in the type secundus ), or to periphrastic constructions (as 
in the formation in -tiirus). Only in the period directly preceding the creation of 
literary monuments known to us did there occur a new activization of participial 
constructions. On the basis of the gerund there began to be formed a new passive 
participle in -ndus, while the formation in -tiirus widened its scope of use in the 
literary language. 

In the course of development of the Latin literary language the use of all the 
participles was greatly extended. On the other hand, in the colloquial language, 
particularly among lower cultural strata, the use of participial constructions was 
still very limited. Neither the active present participle, not the active future parti¬ 
ciple, nor the gerundive were handed down to the Romance languages. 

32. THE ORDER OF SENTENCES IN LATIN 
(1949) 

In a text composed of independent sentences their order may be an expression 
of their referential relationship. This is particularly well seen in some syntactical 
Latin constructions. Thus, the result clauses stand, in view of their contents, after 
the clause containing the basis for a conclusion. Here is an example from Plautus, 
Epid. 590: negat haec filiam me suam esse: non ergo haec mater mea est. Similar 
relations exist in Latin within the scope of opposing sentence clauses: here the 
opposing conjunction begins the latter of the clauses thus combined, for instance, 
Plautus, Capt. 71 ff.: scio absurde dictum hoc derisores dicere, at ego aio recte. Another 
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instance of the fixed sequence of clauses independent in the grammatical sense are 
the clauses beginning with conjunctions nam, namque, enim, etenim : for the Romans 
these were independent clauses, while the conjunctions enumerated were only the 
signs of a reference to the preceding sentence or clause. This is the reason why the 
clauses beginning these conjunctions are never used in the first position: they always 
follow the clause for which they offer substantiation. There are numerous examples 
of this. Quite exceptionally the clauses with these conjunctions may occupy the middle 
position within a clause with which they are connected, but never before that clause. 
Thus it is in the text of Virgil, Aen. 1, 65: Aeole, namque tibi divum pater atque 
hominum rex et mulcere dedit fluctus et 1 oilere vento..., incute vim vends. Also the 
clauses with nedum ‘so far the less’ were regarded by the Romans as independent 
result clauses. That is why they always occupy the second place in a grammatical 
period. 

The situation is quite different in the instances of hypotactic combinations. 
Here the subordinate clauses are usually characterized in some formal manner, 
either by using certain conjunctions or pronouns, or by using moods and tenses 
proper for them. Thus, the sequence of clauses is not directly connected with the 
contents rendered by these clauses. Only in the instance of asyndetic combination 
of the members of a conditional period the sequence of clauses decides upon their 
syntactical function: in the first place there may stand only the protasis, while in 
the second, only the apodosis, cf. Ter. Eun. 252: negat quis, nego\ ait, aio. If, however, 
the conjunction si is used, the sequence of members becomes a matter of indifference. 

Though the sequence of subordinate clauses in relation to main clauses is, in 
principle, quite optional, some usage limitations have been produced in the course 
of time. These were complied with in a greater or lesser degree. Their detailed study 
belongs rather to the province of stylistics. We shall here enumerate only the most 
usual phenomena. 

(1) The clauses beginning with quodsi stand at the beginning of the grammatical 
period: quodsi on the one hand makes a reference to the content expressed previously 
(the relation of result: ‘hence’); on the other hand it refers to the apodosis of a con¬ 
ditional period (‘if’). 

(2) The relative clauses usually occupy a second place, specifically they follow 
the word to which they refer, for example: Plautus, Poen. 1291: Aegyptini, qui cor- 
tinam ludis per circum ferunt. The deviations from this rule are not frequent and 
appear mostly in the periods having very complicated construction (for example, 
Plautus, Aul. 162 ff.). If, however, the relative clause does not refer to any single 
word, but to the whole clause, the order is optional, cf. Plautus, Asin. 289: qui sudat, 
tremit. 

(3) Object clauses beginning with the conjunctions quia, quod, quoniam ‘that’ 
are almost always placed after the governing clause (cf. Petronius 46, 4; Plautus, 
Poen. 547; Vulg. Matth. 3, 9, etc.). In other syntactical constructions the clauses 
with the same conjunction occur in any order. 
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(4) The object (or subject) clauses with quin also stand usually after the govern¬ 
ing clause (for example, Plautus, Amph. 308). But here the deviations are encountered 
more frequently, for instance Plautus, Trin. 105: quin dicant, non est. This probably 
is brought about by the fact that quin does not fulfill the causal function. Thus, 
if it stands before the first member, quin retains its value of subject or of object, 
whereas quia, quod, quoniam would be understood when used at the beginning 
of a period, as causal conjunctions, but not as objective ones. 

(5) The clauses beginning with ut show various orders. When ut is used as a com¬ 
parative particle (‘as’) it may begin both the clause standing in the first place and 
in the second; the temporal and concessive clauses with ut usually stand in the first 
place, on the other hand the clauses with ut indicating result, purpose and object 
normally occupy the second place in a period. This rule, of course, is not exception¬ 
less, cf. Plautus, Cas. 400: tu ut liquescas ipse, actutum virgis calefactabere (with 
consecutive ut in the first member of the period). 

(6) In some cases various constructions have been fixed, as dependent on imponder¬ 
able factors. Thus, for example, asyndetically introduced purpose clauses with the 
verb velle mainly occupy the first place if the governing word has been used in the 
first person (for example Plautus, Capt. 383: animum advortas void), but the second 
place when the governing word has been used in the second person (for example, 
Plautus, Merc. 158: quid vis faciaml ; particularly in a type like Plautus, Stich. 397: 
vin administreml). There is only one exception from this rule in Plautus’ writings: 
Epid. 584: quid loquar vis ? The explanation of the limitation of order in the type 
quid vis faciaml might be the fact that this syntactical construction is always used 
in questions. 
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33. BALTO-SLAVIC LINGUISTIC RELATIONS 
(1961) 

1. The mutual connections of the Baltic languages with the Slavic result first 
of all from their common origin, the Baltic-Slavic group of Indo-European languages, 
and besides, from the long lasting neighbourhood of certain Baltic peoples with 
some Slavic ones. 

2. The existence of a Baltic-Slavic linguistic community is not altogether certain. 
It was questioned by Meillet. He showed that the similarities of the Baltic and Slavic 
languages are based on features inherited from more ancient times, going back 
to the Indo-European community, or they are based on innovations which though 
parallel, were introduced independently in the two linguistic groups. Today, even 
after a long discussion, the opinions are still divided. The problem of intonation 
oppositions existing as early as in the Indo-European period has not yet been finally 
solved. It is a question of distinguishing the acute and circumflex intonations. The 
Baltic languages as well as the Slavic languages had this distinction, but it existed 
also in the Greek language. The situation in Balto-Slavic coincides in many respects 
with the Greek. These convergences are usually explained as a common Indo- 
European heritage. But there is a hypothesis which treats the Balto-Slavic and 
Greek systems as innovations independent of one another (Kurylowicz). If the 
latter theory is correct, the creation of the intonation system would be an important 
common Balto-Slavic innovation. Other common features of the Baltic and Slavic 
languages seem to be parallel but independent innovations. For instance, the gen¬ 
eralization of the ablative singular in the function of the genitive singular in the 
inflexion of the substantives with the stem in -o- (Lithuanian vyro, as Old Church 
Slavonic raba) is a Slavic and Lithuanian-Latvian feature, but in the Prussian lan¬ 
guage the ending -as occurs here (from the more ancient -oso), that is to say the 
ancient formation of the genitive. Also the pronominal inflexion of the adjective 
is a strikingly common feature of the Baltic and Slavic groups. But only the be¬ 
ginnings of this phenomenon may be regarded as belonging to the period of the 
linguistic community. The development of this inflexion as a system took place 
during later times. Nevertheless it is certain that the Baltic and Slavic languages 
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are derived from the same Indo-European dialect. The period of the Balto-Slavic 
community, if it existed at all, did not last long. It is usually referred to the first 
half of the second millenium B.C. 

3. The connections between the Baltic and Slavic languages resulting from their 
contacts date from far later times. That was when the particular Baltic languages 
developed independently and the particular Slavic languages were distinguished 
into separate entities. It is necessary to discuss separately the Prussian-Polish, Lith¬ 
uanian-East Slavic, Lithuanian-Polish and Latvian-East Slavic relations. 

4. The Prussian tribes (together with the Yatvings) had constant contacts with 
the Poles. The Polish influence exercised on the Prussian language dates very far 
back. This is indicated by the phonetic structure of borrowings, which reflects the 
archaic state of the Polish elements. Some of these words ought to be referred to 
the ninth or tenth century, as for instance those which retained the reflexes of the 
old, Primitive Slavonic reduced vowels, they were at later date removed from the 
language spoken in Polish territories. Other examples are those words which display 
a correspondence: Prussian ui —Polish y. In a great number of cases it is difficult 
to determine the time when a word was borrowed by the Prussians. The Polish 
influences were very strong. It has been calculated that in the Prussian vocabulary 
that has been handed down and preserved, about 11 percent of the words are of 
Polish origin or are derived from these borrowings. The opposite influences of the 
Prussian language upon Polish are insignificant. Only a few words can be cited 
in Polish that are of Prussian origin. They have, besides, only a limited scope. These 
are: kadyk ‘juniper’ and jeglija, Polish ‘jodla’, ‘fir-tree’, perhaps also kurpie ‘a name 
for shoes in the district of Kurpie’, hence the name of the inhabitants of this district. 
The supposed influences of the Prussian-Yatving substratum upon the phonetic 
system of Polish spoken in those territories (the confusion of the series of fricative 
consonants s —i— s) are quite uncertain. 

5. The Lithuanians were neighbours of the East-Slavonic peoples since very 
distant times. Their political expansion was directed towards the East, so that the 
Grand Duchy of Lithuania embraced 80 percent of the East-Slavonic lands towards 
the end of the fourteenth century, and the official language of the state was Ruthe- 
nian. Hence the Ruthenian influences upon the Lithuanian language were very 
strong. After the Union with Poland, in addition to Ruthenian influences Polish 
influences were exercised as well. Their impact was ever increasing, and came to 
their highest point in the nineteenth century. Finally, there were also experienced 
the impacts emanating from the Russian language, after the partitions of the Polish 
state, and particularly in the second part of the nineteenth century. The Slavic 
influences were expressed first of all by the gradual ousting of the Lithuanian lan¬ 
guage. The process of Slavization took place until the beginning of the current centu¬ 
ry and shifted the boundaries of the language more and more to the West. About 
the ancient state of affairs we can learn from the existence of Lithuanian linguistic 
islands to the East of the compact Lithuanian territory as well as from local topo- 
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nymics. The names of localities lying in the Byelorussian territory bordering on 
Lithuanian are undoubtedly Lithuanian. In to-day’s Lithuanian language the Slavic 
influences are quite obviously evident, mainly in the borrowings from vocabulary, 
and in some measure also in the syntax. The Ruthenian influences are very ancient. 
This is evidenced by the fact that they appear in the language of Prussian Lithuania, 
colonized by the settlers from the Grand Duchy during the fifteenth century. The 
Polish influences are already visible in the language of the texts dating from the 
sixteenth century. The differentiation between the borrowings from the Polish and 
those from the Ruthenian language is very difficult, sometimes impossible to make. 
The number of Slavic borrowings is very high: in the archaic texts about three 
thousand are cited, while in the East-Lithuanian Twerecz dialect about 1200 words 
of Slavic origin have been found. The greater part of these alien elements have 
however been eliminated from the literary language. The influence of the Lithuanian 
language upon Polish is insignificant, it is limited to local vernaculars. Some personal 
names have been borrowed into the Polish literary language {Witold, Olgierd, Kiej- 
stut, Aldona, Danuta, and Mickiewicz’s Gratyna) and the pseudo-Lithuanian znicz 
‘ever burning fire’. Other words have a limited range ( wajdelota, numa ‘house’, etc.). 

6. The Latvians were in contact with the Byelorussian tribes in the early historical 
period. Hence, there were a number of borrowings into the Latvian language in 
the tenth to eleventh century. In a later period the Latvian language remained under 
the influence of the German language. As late as the nineteenth century Russian 
influence was felt both in vocabulary and phraseology. These influences were di¬ 
minished during the inter-war period when the puristic tendencies removed the 
major part of the Slavic borrowings in vocabulary. 

References: A. Meillet, Les dialectes indo-europeens, Paris, 1908. E. Blese, “DieEntwick- 
lungsphasen der Lettischen Sprache,” in the edition: Die Letten, Riga, 1930, pp. 61-70. P. Skardzius, 
“Die slavischen Lehnworter im Altlitauischen,” Taut a ir Zodis, vol. 7, 1931, pp. 1-249. J. Otr^bski, 
Wschodniolitewskie narzecze twereckie, part 3, Krakow, 1932. T. Milewski, “Stosunki jezykowe 
polsko-pruskie,” Slavia Occidentalis 18, 1947, pp. 21-87. J. Otr?bski, A review of the study by 
K. Jablonskis, Lietuviski zodziai senosios Lietuvos rastiniii kalboje, Kaunas, 1941, in Slavia Occi¬ 
dentalis 19, 1948, pp. 471-9. E. Fraenkel, Die baltischen Sprachen, Heidelberg, 1950. J. Kurylowicz, 
L’accentuation des langues indo-europeennes. Second edition, Wroclaw, 1958. 


34. CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE PROBLEM OF THE BALTO-SLAVIC LINGUISTIC 

COMMUNITY 

(1945) 

The discussion which was evoked concerning the problem of the Balto-Slavic lin¬ 
guistic community because of Meillet’s attitude to this matter, led eventually to the 
conclusion, in any event, that the Baltic and Slavic languages originated from 
a common Indo-European dialect. There is no doubt, therefore, that in the latest 
Indo-European period the Baltic and Slavic languages formed one unity. As far 
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as the further development of these two groups is concerned, the problem may be 
reduced to two possibilities: either the division occurred at once after the decom¬ 
position of the Primitive language, or else in the most ancient phase there came 
into existence the Balto-Slavic language which later on underwent a further division 
into two branches—the Baltic and the Slavic. Adopting the position of those who 
assume the real existence of the Balto-Slavic linguistic community, let us cite some 
phenomena never previously mentioned. They indicate that the period of linguistic 
community existed beyond any doubt. It was, moreover, a direct continuation of 
the Primitive Indo-European community. On the other hand, these facts enforce 
the conclusion that the period of Balto-Slavic co-existence was not a very long 
lasting one. Let us refer to particular cases of agreement since the general features 
and tendencies are of low value in this connection. Our discussion will deal with 
the analysis of the new Balto-Slavic formations of the present tense. 

Some formations of that tense were shaped on the basis of the Primitive, radical 
aorist. In particular Indo-European languages they display some general similarities 
along with individual differences. This is a proof that the tendency to create a con- 
jugational system on the basis of the inherited radical formation was a feature of 
the General Indo-European period. But actual formations came into being in the 
shape known to us today only in particular languages in the period of their in¬ 
dependent development. 

Examples: (1) Lithuanian duomi, duost, Old Church Slavonic damb, dastb, 
dad^tn, etc. (the radical aorist in the Old Indian language adam, Greek e8op,ev, etc.); 
(2) Lithuanian demi, dest, Old Church Slavonic dezdg based on *de-d- (the radical 
aorist in Old Indian ddhat, Greek shsfjxv, etc.); (3) Lithuanian stdju. Old Church 
Slavonic stajg (the radical aorist in Old Indian asthat, Greek sa-r/jv, etc.). 

On the basis of the perfect there was created the present from the root *men-, 
the Lithuanian miniu, mirieti, as in Old Church Slavonic mbnjg, mbneti. 

Also the instances of transforming the inflexion of the ancient athematic present 
displayed striking similarities in their details both in the Baltic and Slavic languages. 
The most important of these is undoubtedly, the generalization of the uniform 
apophonic degree in the root in the entire paradigm. 

Examples: (1) Lithuanian emi, Old Church Slavonic jamb (from the root *ed-)\ 
(2) Lithuanian b'egu, Russian begu (from the root *bheg~ -); (3) Lithuanian imii. 
Old Church Slavonic vbz-bmg (from the root *em-). Also cf. the Lithuanian ziedziu. 
Old Church Slavonic zizdg (from the root *gheidh- as contrasted with *dheigh- 
in other Indo-European languages). 

The concordant Balto-Slavic innovations here enumerated are so ancient that 
they exclude the supposition of a secondary contact between two groups of languages. 
In the linguistic community of these two groups there must have existed a conti¬ 
nuity from the Primitive Indo-European language. A question arises: how long 
could the Balto-Slavic language community have lasted? 

Rozwadowski has already established on the basis of vocabulary that the lin- 
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guistic community could not have lasted very long. The facts drawn from the mor¬ 
phology of the verb lead to the same conclusion. Beside the numerous ancient 
correspondences there also occur in the Baltic and Slavic languages some ancient 
divergences. Thus, for instance, the small group of archaic Slavic verbs with their 
present in -dg differs from the corresponding Baltic verbs: Slavic idg —Lithuanian 
eimi; Slavic jadg —Lithuanian joju (the Lithuanian jodyti has a construction differ¬ 
ing from the Slavic jadg)-, Slavic kladg —Lithuanian kldjw, Slavic kradg —Latvian 
kraju ‘I gather, collect’. This means that the old, inherited manner of forming the 
present in -dg did not extend over the Baltic languages, while in the Slavic group 
it was utilized here and there. The suffix itself is inherited. It exists also in the Lithu¬ 
anian language in the verb verdu viriau virti ‘boil’, but precisely this verb has no 
equivalent in the Slavic languages (the Old Church Slavonic vbrqu vreti has a different 
structure). 

While discussing the differences existing between the Baltic and Slavic language 
systems, it is expedient to take into account not only differences in matters of detail, 
but also those of a more general nature. It would then appear that in order to give 
rise to these differences a long period of time was needed, so that the entire system 
could undergo far reaching changes. 

A question arises, therefore, as to how we can imagine the breaking up of the 
Balto-Slavic linguistic community. The decomposition of a common language into 
two independently developing groups may be explained in two different ways. 
Either the society using the common language was divided into two groups which 
lost their geographical contact, that is to say, one of the groups moved away from 
the other one, or there might have occurred a division of a political nature creating 
a frontier throughout the previously congruent and uniform area. Thus, both the 
groups lost their language link though they did not lose their geographical contact. 
In reference to the Balto-Slavic problem we can state that no linguistic facts indicate 
the separation of these two groups in the geographical sense. Their contact is evident 
until the end of the Balto-Slavic community, while in the earliest historical period 
we see the Baltic peoples again in the immediate neighbourhood of the Slavonic 
tribes, as is indicated by the ancient Slavic borrowings in the Baltic languages. 
The data compiled from linguistic studies incline us to the contusion that the lin¬ 
guistic break occurred rather without the loss of geographical contact. The expla¬ 
nation of this phenomenon should, therefore, be sought in the effect of exterior 
factors. It may be supposed that an invasion on the part of alien peoples caused a 
permanent division of the area which was previously uniform. The invasion created 
in the occupied part a linguistic centre which became the starting point for a new 
common language. A parallel situation can be found in France. During the age of 
tribal migration there were formed two centres of common languages in the same 
territory of popular Latin. One of them was located in the South, in Provence, 
the other in the North, in the state of the Franks. 

What invasions can be taken into consideration in our specific instance? Linguis- 
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tic science may here propose two possibilities: either it is an invasion of the German¬ 
ic tribes that we are dealing with (cf. the Lithuanian name for the Slavic nations: 
giidai), or an invasion of Iranian peoples. The former of these suppositions is hardly 
likely on chronological grounds. The latter is supported by the known vocabulary 
connections between the Slavic and Iranian languages. It is therefore possible to 
formulate a hypothesis that an Iranian invasion brought about the breaking up of 
the Balto-Slavic linguistic community. 

No matter how one may evaluate the above hypothesis it should be pointed out 
that this is the only conclusion to be drawn from the linguistic material 
available today. We should not conceal the fact that from the period starting at 
the end of the Balto-Slavic community (roughly about from the middle of the second 
millenium B.C.) up to the beginning of the period which may be called historical 
for the linguistic sciences (roughly up to the middle of the first millenium A.D.) 
there is no evidence deducible from the linguistic facts as to the vicissitudes of the 
Baltic and Slavic peoples. It is a task for the specialists in other, adjacent branches 
of learning to bring data of a linguistic nature into coordination with the conclu¬ 
sions reached by them. 


35. NOTES ON THE BALTO-SLAVIC VOCABULARY (VERBAL INNOVATIONS) 

(1961) 

The dictionary by Trautmann 1) is still the best source for studies on Balto-Slavic 
vocabulary. It has not yet been replaced by any better one, though almost forty 
years have elapsed since its publication. The dictionary embraces the elements to 
be found in both the families of languages here compared, that is to say in the Baltic 
and Slavic families. There are also some that appear in only one branch, but by 
their structure suggest their early Indo-European origin. In order to establish the 
common Balto-Slavic innovations we must limit the field of investigation to those 
elements which appear in both the one and the other linguistic family. For the 
purpose of discovering the innovations in vocabulary, those words which do not 
appear anywhere but in the Balto-Slavic languages are most valuable. As far as 
verbs are concerned, we can find 36 of these in the dictionary by Trautmann. It is 
precisely this group of verbs that constitutes the object of the present study. 

In their semantic aspect these verbs do not form any uniform group. They ex¬ 
press some concrete action for the most part, and some state of being in a few cases. 
A large number of verbs expressing phenomena of sound is worth noticing: ‘speak’, 
‘grunt’, ‘roar’, ‘sound’, 'squeak’, ‘crack’, ‘cry’; there are twelve verbs of this type 
out of the total number of 36. But it must be noted that among words with equi- 


l) R. Trautmann, Baltisch-Slavisches Worterbuch, Gottingen, 1923. 
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valents in other languages there are many verbs of similar meaning (cf. balbasitei, 
bleid, bleiiio, enkio, gageti, gaio, graio, grimiti, klikio, krakieti, laieti, mekaieti, 
mukieti , murmuratei, pirdio, pizditi, reio, seko, smejo sen, sprageti, stend, surbio, 
tario, iiadeid, zuengo). 

Also in respect to morphology the verbs here concerned do not constitute any 
uniform group. All the new words entering into any language are formally adapted 
to the word-formations that are creative at that particular time. These formations 
are usually half-a-dozen in number; moreover, each word has its own, concrete 
pattern within the previous word stock. That is to say, each word is structured in 
a manner similar to that of some word already in the vocabulary. On the basis of 
morphological analysis it is possible to find out only the word-formation tendencies 
current at a certain time in that particular language. In respect to the innovations 
of the common Balto-Slavic period these conclusions likewise must be drawn with 
the utmost caution, because these words came into being at a very distant epoch 
and might have been subjected to various changes at later periods. Hence, in the 
historical period we may have to deal not with the primary creations, but with 
derivatives formed from them and different from them. 

After these preliminary remarks let us pass to the analysis of particular words: 

(1) braukio ‘I abrade’: in the Baltic language group we find here the formations 
of the present with the vocalism au (Lithuanian braukiu ) and also with the vocalism 
u (Lithuanian bruku ); the iterative formation of the Lithuanian braukau must be 
added to the previous ones. In the Slavic languages the final element of the radical 
member is s. It is probably a continuation of the Primitive k, because we can observe 
a fluctuation in the use of the forms with k and with k: Polish (po-)bruszq along with 
the Russian brokatb (literary brosatb ). Here we have to do with archaic formations, as 
is evidenced by the use of the extending element k : k. Their basis was the formation 
inherited without the amplifying member, to be found in the Lithuanian briaujuos 
briautis and braujuos brautis ‘invade’ (NSB) 2) ; the root of this word is known from 
the Celtic languages (Irish bruim ) and the Germanic languages. Therefore, it may be 
concluded that on the inherited basis there was produced in the Balto-Slavic period 
a stem extended by k or k which served in turn as the basis of verbal formations. 
This word-formation process must have been a very ancient one. The evidence is 
as follows. First: it must be localized in the period when there was still possible the 
exchange of velar and palatal consonants; second—when the amplifying element 
k : k could be utilized as an active word-formation member. The formation of the 
present with the vocalism reduced seems to be a de-aoristic derivative (cf. Lithuanian 
brukau, in the preterite). But also the present with the suffix -io- (Lithuanian braukiu) 
does not give the impression of being a primary formation. Therefore a conclusion 
may be suggested that the element k (k ) appeared in this verb first in the aoristic 


2) NSB = M. Niedermann, A. Seim, F. Brender, Worterbuch der titauischen Schriftsprache, 
Heidelberg, 1932 ff. 
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formation whence it was extended to others which are derivatives of the primary 
one. All of this takes us back to a very ancient epoch close to that of the Primitive 
Indo-European linguistic community. It also assumes a fairly long period for the 
common Balto-Slavic development. 

(2) briauzgatei ‘to grunt’: this reconstructed form of the word is based on the 
Lithuanian formation briauzgiii and the Russian brjuzgatb. It is hardly possible to 
suggest that this is a formation constituting a starting point for the greatly differenti¬ 
ated Baltic and Slavic creations. Here we probably have an example of an onomato- 
poetic word that appears in the Lithuanian bruzgu ‘rustle’ with a reduced vowel, 
and has a secondary variant with the consonant / in the Lithuanian bliauzgia 
(Otr^bski, LP 1, 124) 3) . Comparisons with the words in other Indo-European lan¬ 
guages (Thracian, Germanic, cf. Buga, RR 1,282 = RFV 65, 313) 4) do not yield any 
close equivalents. We may, therefore, regard the creation of this word family, and 
particularly of the verbs, as a Balto-Slavic innovation based, however, upon the 
inherited Indo-European components. The structural details of the numerous and 
variegated alternations, both Baltic and Slavic, can not practically be arranged in 
any clear derivative sequence. 

(3) burbjo ‘I murmur’: also in this case the identification of the Lithuanian 
burb'eti, burbti with the Serbo-Croatian brblati, brbdtati depends on a comparison 
of creations occurring in a numerous group of related formations, but different 
from one another. The similarity here might be accidental, which is to be expected 
in onomatopoetic words. Vasmer (REW) 5) recalls similar phenomena from various 
Indo-European and Turkish languages. 

(4) gaudjeti ‘it sounds’: this word, though it designates a sound phenomenon, 
does not seem to be onomatopoetic, particularly if its comparison with Old Church 
Slavonic govon is correct. The verb seems to be a formation with a Balto-Slavic 
suffix containing the consonant d; the Lithuanian gaudziu, along with the vestigially 
preserved Lithuanian gauju (Nesselmann), as contrasted with the Slavic *ggdg 
(in Russian gudu. Old Polish gqdq). The reconstruction of the initial Balto-Slavic 
formation does not seem to be possible. The extending element d suggests that in 
both the language groups the basis lay in the formations of the present; they might 
have been produced independently of one another. Such being the case, there would 
be parallel formations, but ones that do not indicate the existence of any common 
basic form. The root might have been inherited from the Indo-European period 
(Old Indian gavate ‘it sounds’, Greek yooi; ‘lament’, etc.). 

(5) grimsto ‘I immerse myself’: Lithuanian grimstu and Slavic *grqzng are clearly 
derivatives from the stem which is to be seen in the Lithuanian preterite grimzdau. 
The root is known from Latin ( grdmiae ‘gum in the eyes’) and is inherited in both 

35 LP = Lingua Posnaniensis, Poznan, 1949 ff. 

4> RR = K. Buga, Rinktiniai Rastai, vol. I 1958; vol. II 1959; RFV = Russkij Filologiceskij 
Vestnik, Warszawa, 1879 ff. 

5) M. Vasmer, Russisches Etymologisch.es Worterbuch , I-III, Heidelberg, 1953-1958. 
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cases. The common Balto-Slavic innovation consists in widening the root by an 
element containing a voiced velar palatal consonant. From this stem in Baltic there 
was created the present in *-zdu; how this was done is not altogether clear (with 
suffixal dl). In any event the verbal formation with a supplemental §(hl) is a Balto- 
Slavic innovation dating back to a very ancient period. (In addition to data from 
dictionaries, cf. Buga, RR 1, 284 = RFV 65, 315: Endzelin LGr 582 1 ) 6) . 

(6) kalbasitei ‘to speak’: the reconstruction of this word is based on a com¬ 
parison of the Lithuanian (Eastern dialect) kalbasyti ‘to speak’ (Buga, RR 1, 291 
= RFV 65, 323; RR 1, 445 = RFV 70, 225) with the Czech klabositi ‘to prattle’. 
But this comparison seems to be accidental, because it is not sound to separate the 
Lithuanian word from the literary kalb'eti ‘to speak’, nor the latter, in its turn, 
from the verb kalbstu kalbti and the noun kalba ‘speech’. On the other hand, the 
Czech verb contains -os- as in the Slovak blabosit' (Machek) 7) . It is hardly possible 
not to connect it with the Russian koloboitb ‘talk nonsense’ and with its derivatives 
such as kolobojnicatb (hence, contrary to the opinion hold by Vasmer REW, the 
Russian word belongs to the same family). All these words are based upon the root 
*kel(s)- (Greek xsXaSo? ‘uproar’, etc.). The latter root is also represented in its 
non-extended form in the Balto-Slavic language group: Latvian kaVuot ‘to chatter’, 
Russian kdlokol ‘bell’, etc. The common innovation in the Balto-Slavic group was of 
an ancient date. It consisted in an extension by -b-. Further derivatives, including 
the formation in -os-l- are, in all likelihood, innovations introduced in particular 
languages, and they were created independently from one another. 

(7) kaukjo ‘I roar’: Latvian iterative kaukat ‘howl repeatedly’ agrees in its struc¬ 
ture with the Polish kukac ‘to cuckoo’ (dialectal ‘croak’). In the Baltic languages 
there is an initial formation for this iterative in the form of Lithuanian kaukiii 
kaukti, Latvian kaucu kaukt. The verb is based on the onomatopoetic root seen 
also in Old Indian kdka- ‘wolf, cuckoo, kind of goose’, Greek xocuxocXloci;' opvi c, rano 
Hes. Whether the basic Slavic formation was the same as in the Baltic languages, 
it is impossible to state with certainty. An agreement in the iterative forms might 
be the result of a parallel development. It need not come from the Balto-Slavic 
perod. The common innovation, however, is the creation of a verb on the basis of 
the inherited root. The verb is built in a very similar, if not identical manner in 
both the linguistic groups. 

(8) klenkio ‘I limp’: Lithuanian klenkti ‘walk rapidly’ (Buga, RR 1, 445 = RFV 
70, 254), at-klenkiu; Latvian klencet ‘to limp’ (M.-En. 2, 222) 8) beside the Old 
Church Slavonic klqco klqcati, etc. all constitute a verbal formation which does 
not occur anywhere beyond the Balto-Slavic language group. Such being the case, 
the comparison with the Slavic klonjg kloniti ‘incline’ as proposed by J. Otr?bski 


6> J. Endzelin, Lettische Grammatik, Heidelberg, 1923. 

7) V. Machek, Etymologicky slovnik jazyka ceskeho a slovenskeho, Prague, 1957. 

8) K. Muhlenbach-J. Endzelin, Lettisch-Deutsches Worterbuch, Riga, 1923-32. 
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(LP 1, 135) seems to be feasible. Hence the root is of Indo-European origin, cf. 
Trautmann Wb., p. 114 s.v. kalio ‘lean on’. The Slavic verb historically recorded 
is, of course, only a derivative from that basic formation. The latter might also 
serve as a starting point for the extension by means of -k- (probably the causative 
form of this initial formation). Nevertheless, here we have a common Balto-Slavic 
innovation which consisted in producing the radical *klenk- from which the verb 
was made. In spite of the formal agreement between the Lithuanian present with the 
Slavic klqcg it does not have to be a common creation that was directly primitive, 
as the formation in -id might be an innovation that was introduced independently 
in both the linguistic families. In any event, the Lithuanian infinitive klenkti 
suggests that the present in -io is here a secondary formation. 

(9) kraio ‘I collect’: as compared with the Latvian kraju krat ‘I collect’ the Slavic 
formation contains a suffixal d: Old Church Slavonic kradg krasti (cf. idg, kladg). 
Both the present formations, the Baltic and the Slavic ones, are probably innova¬ 
tions based on an inherited root creation. It might have a connection with the 
Lithuanian krauju ‘I put one thing on another one’. It is impossible to establish 
now whether it was a present (as in idg ) or an aorist. In this case the innovations 
followed different courses. The common Balto-Slavic element is only the hypothetical 
radical formation with the stem *kra-. As it was probably inherited it does not 
permit us to draw any conclusions concerning the Balto-Slavic community. 

(10) kuntio ‘I preserve’: in agreement with the Prussian pokiinst ‘protect’, etc. 
it appears in the Old Church Slavonic szkgtati ‘to tranquillize’, Russian kutatb. 
Equivalents in other languages are quite uncertain. This allows us to make an 
assumption about the Balto-Slavic innovation having an unclear morphological 
structure. In view of a solely residual preservation of the verb, the differences in the 
suffixal element (in Slavic the stem in -die-) do not raise any doubts as to the valid¬ 
ity of the comparison itself. Nevertheless, the source of the root has not been found. 

(11) kurkieti ‘it croaks’: Lithuanian kurkiu kurkti ‘about the voice of a frog’, 
Old Church Slavonic krukngti 'ypv&i’ display an accidental convergence in view 
of the clearly onomatopoetic value of the word, which should not be kept apart 
from such Lithuanian words as karkiii karkti ‘about the voice of a hen’, kirkiit 
kirkti ‘about the voice of a goose’, Latvian kerkt ‘to squall, to cackle, to shriek’. 
Other Indo-European languages display similar creations, cf. Latin crocio, Greek 
xpco^oi, xpdc^w, etc. 

(12) kiiikio ‘I squeal’: the agreement of the Lithuanian kvykiu kvykti and of 
the Latvian kvicu kvikt with the Slavic (for instance Polish) kwiczq ‘I squeal’ is 
striking, indeed. But it should not be overemphasized because it is an obviously 
onomatopoetic verb showing in addition Baltic variants as in Latvian kviekt 
‘to squeak, to cry’ (Lithuanian dialectal kviekti ‘to squeak, to grunt with a pro¬ 
longed voice’, Fraenkel Wb) 9) . In other languages there are also similar creations: 
Greek xot^siv, Latin quirritare. 

9) E. Fraenkel, Litauisches etymologisches Worterbuch, Heidelberg, 1955 ff. 
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(13) kuito ‘I flash’: Latvian kvitu ‘I flash’ agrees formally with the Slavic *kvbtg 
(Old Church Slavonic procvbtg), while the infinitive kvitet agrees with the Slavic 
*kvbteti (Russian Church Slavonic cvbteti). Semantically, however, the Latvian 
kvitu has as its corresponding form the Lithuanian svita sviteti. Under these circum¬ 
stances it is hardly possible to separate the Latvian words from the Lithuanian ones. 
So it would rather be necessary to accept the interpretation suggested by Vaillant, 
RES1 13, 110 ff. 10) , that is to say, to assume the same root in both the cases. Re¬ 
gardless of how the fluctuation in the initial consonant may be explained (cf. Po- 
korny, IEWb 629) n) , we shall have to deal with the same verb in both the linguistic 
groups, Baltic and Slavic, with Lithuanian Sviteti along with Old Church Slavonic 
svbteti (sq) on the one hand, and Latvian kvitet beside Russian Church Slavonic 
cvbteti on the other. If this interpretation is accepted, the agreement of the Latvian 
kvitu with the Old Church Slavonic -cvbtg would cease to be an exceptional case 
and would not introduce any new elements into the problem of the Balto-Slavic 
linguistic community. In view of the semantic difference, the formal agreement 
appears to be an accidental one, because in Latvian the initial kv- would be a sign 
of the Primitive Baltic fluctuation kv- : sv-, while in the Slavic languages the alterna¬ 
tion kv- : sv- was normalized on a semantic basis: ‘to bloom’ beside ‘shine, glare’. 
Therefore the common element could only have extended back to the most ancient 
period of the Primitive community when the fluctuation kv- : kv- could have arisen 
on the basis of the inherited Indo-European radical *kuei-t-. 

(14) leid ‘I pour’: Old Lithuanian leju ‘I pour’ corresponds to the Old Church 
Slavonic lejg. In this form it represents a common Balto-Slavic innovation. Though 
the root *lei- or *lei- is known also from other languages (Pokorny, IEWb 664), 
such a formation of the present tense cannot be found anywhere outside the Balto- 
Slavic language group. The formation is archaic. The same root *lei- or *lei- also 
occurred in other apophonic forms. This led to various innovations also within the 
present system (Samogitian leju, Latvian leju being regular in view of the preterite 
lejau, Latvian leju; literary Lithuanian lieju; Old Church Slavonic lijg, Russian 
lju, etc.), cf. Stang, pp. 44 and 127 12) . 

(15) leleid ‘I swing, rock’: the coincidence of the Lithuanian leliuoju with Russian 
leleju is quite accidental: the Lithuanian verb is an onomatopoetic one. It is connected 
directly with the exclamation accompanying a baby being rocked to sleep: ciuciuo leliuo 
(NSB 2, 23). In addition to the above cited form of the verb there are several others 
constructed in a similar manner, but not exactly the same: lelidju ‘I emit a joyful 
cry’, lalii laleti ‘I cause turmoil, I begin fussing, etc.’, laluoju ‘I am singing la la la’. 
There are similarly constructed onomatopoetic words in other Indo-European 
languages, too, for example, the Greek XaXetv, Latin lallare, also in Old Indian, etc. 
(cf. Pokorny, IEWb 650). 

10) RES1 = Revue des Etudes Slaves, Paris, 1921 ff. 

111 J. Pokorny, Indogermanisches etymologisches Worterbuch, Bern, 1949 ff. 

I2) Chr. S. Stang, Das slavische und baltische Verbum, Oslo, 1942. 
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(16) lenko, lenk{d ‘I bend’: from the inherited root *lenk- (Pokorny, IEWb 
676) there was created in the Baltic and Slavic languages a verb with an abundantly 
developed derivational system. In its general aspect it is a common, Balto-Slavic 
innovation, but there are differences in details. These differences are reflected in 
the double reconstruction of the initial formation as given by Trautmann. It is 
doubtful whether for the Baltic languages it is possible to reconstruct such a for¬ 
mation of the present as is to be found in the Old Church Slavonic si-lqkg (cf. 
Lithuanian lenkiii, Latvian liecu). Hence the common innovation is only the utiliza¬ 
tion of the root as the basis of the verb. Concrete creations, both Baltic and Slavic 
are, most likely, innovations on the part of individual languages. 

(17) maid ‘I nod, make a motion’: the Lithuanian mdju conforms in its structure 
and meaning to the Slavic *majg in the Old Church Slavonic namajg. As against 
the assertion by Trautmann, who did not detect any certain connections with other 
languages, Pokorny is probably right in equating the verb (IEWb 693) with the 
Greek [xvjvtSco, Doric p.av6o> ‘I point to’ (cf. Boisacq 634 13) , following Prellwitz), 
particularly in view of the existence of a formation extended by an -s- with a reduc¬ 
tion in the root: Lithuanian masinti ‘to entice’, as compared with the Greek [xalojzai, 
future (id(Tcroji,ou ‘I motion, move’. Such being the case, the verb ought to be Prim¬ 
itive Indo-European, while the Balto-Slavic innovation consists in the creation of 
the same type of present based, in all likelihood, on the radical aorist. Its trace may 
be found in the Lithuanian preterite mdjau (with the element -{a- instead of the 
-a- which is to be expected, after a vowel). 

(18) meld jo ‘I beg’: a more ancient formation of the present has been preserved 
only in the Lithuanian meldziu. A derivative (iterative) from it is the Lithuanian 
maldyti and the Slavic *modliti (Old Church Slavonic moliti, Polish modlic siq). 
The root here is undoubtedly Indo-European (Hittite maid- ‘to recite a prayer, an 
exorcism’; Benveniste, BSL 33, 133 14) ; in the Slavic languages a metathesis took 
place by which ld}dl); but which present formation should be reconstructed as 
the initial point for the Slavic iterative, it is impossible to establish. Fraenkel, despite 
the opinion of Benveniste, connects the Baltic and Slavic words with the Greek 
[xsXSeiv ‘to soften by means of boiling’: if this supposition is right, then the present 
with -e- : -o- would come into consideration, not necessarily one with -ie- : -jo- 
The comparison with the Hittite verb seems to be more plausible on semantic 
grounds. However that may be, from this word no bases can be deduced for inferring 
anything about the Balto-Slavic state of affairs. 

(19) metd ‘I throw’: since the connection with the radical *me- ‘to measure’ 
seems to be quite probable (Fraenkel Wb., Hermann IF 50, 238 ff.) 15) , we may 
have in this instance a Balto-Slavic innovation both formal (Lithuanian metu as 

13) E. Boisacq, Dictionnaire etymologique de la langue grecque, Paris, 1923 2 . 

141 BSL = Bulletin de la Societe de Linguistique de Paris, Paris, 1868 ff. 

15) IF = Indogermcmische Forschungen, 1892 ff. 
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compared with Old Church Slavonic metg) and semantic, because there is in no 
Indo-European language a verbal formation of the same structure and of the same 
meaning; the similarity with the Latin metd ‘I reap corn with a sickle’ is accidental 
(E.-M.) 16) . 

(20) ninko ‘to take to something with determination’: Lithuanian -ninkii -nikti 
might be an equivalent of the Hittite ninink- ‘elevate’ which assumes *nik- ‘to be 
elevated’ (Benveniste, BSL 50, 40). The Slavic equivalent vbz-nikngti is constructed 
in a similar manner, but differs in its vocalism. It follows therefrom that this is 
an inherited Baltic formation (or one created on Baltic territory, because the type 
of formation with an infix was there productive), independent of the Slavic one. 
Any further etymological comparisons are irrelevant here. 

(21) per id, pero ‘I beat, wash’: the verbal root with the meaning ‘to beat’ is 
evidenced by the Armenian harkanem ‘I beat’ (Liden, Armenische Studien, pp. 
86 ff.) 17) . The Baltic formation (Lithuanian periii periau perti, Latvian peru pert ) 
disagrees with the Slavic both in the present stem (Old Church Slavonic perg) and 
in the infinitive (pbrati ). There are no sufficient data to warrant regarding the Baltic 
and Slavic forms here compared as a common innovation. 

(22) pifketi ‘it squeaks’: the onomatopoetic element *pi-, *pi- occurs in various 
Indo-European languages. Also the expanding element -sk- is to be found outside 
that Balto-Slavic group (Old Indian picchora, picchola, ‘pipe, flute’, Vasmer REW, 
though in a form suggesting -sk-). The Baltic present (Lithuanian pysku, pyksiu 
‘I knock, I shoot’) does not accurately correspond to the Slavic formation (Polish 
piszcze, piszczec ‘squeak’); in spite of an evident similarity, then, it is impossible 
to draw any inferences on the basis of this verb. 

(23) plensid ‘I dance’: the Gothic plinsjan is probably borrowed from the Slavic 
(Vasmer ZSIPh 4, 359) 18) ; therefore, the Lithuanian plqsti, Old Church Slavonic 
plgsati is a word exclusively Balto-Slavic. Its origin is not known, but it is, obviously, 
a word common to the two groups from the Primitive period. 

(24) plesketi ‘it cracks’: Fraenkel (Wb.) admits the connection of this onomat¬ 
opoetic word (Lithuanian pleska, Russian plesSet) with the Lithuanian plakseti 
and further with plakti. If the comparison is right, then this would be a Balto-Slavic 
word, though the morphological structure is not the same in the Baltic (Lithuanian 
plesketi) and in the Slavic (Russian pleskatb). A partial common innovation must 
be admitted as already existing in the Balto-Slavic period. 

(25) purtei ‘to ruffle, bristle’: the agreement of the Lithuanian formations: is- 
piirstu iSpiirau ispurti, purinu, purtau, papuorgs; of the Latvian formations: purinat, 
puret ‘to shake one’s head’ and that of the Slavic formations: Russian pyritb, py- 
ritbsja, Czech pureti, poufiti se is limited to the root, which is of Indo-European 


16) E.-M. = A. Ernout, A. Meillet, Dictionnaire etymologique de la langue latine , Paris, 1932 1 . 

17) E. Liden, Armenische Studien, Goteborg, 1906. 

18) ZSIPh = Zeitschrift fur slavische Philologie, Leipzig, 1925 ff. 
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origin, cf. Norwegian foyrast (M.-En. 3, 449). Individual formations are, therefore, 
innovations introduced by separate languages and do not help us in reconstructing 
the fundamental and common Balto-Slavic creation. 

(26) reistio ‘I am running’: Old Church Slavonic ristg ristati, Russian riscu 
(ristaju ) ristatb is a regular creation with the vocalism -e- and the suffix -to- (Stang, 
pp. 36 ff.). The Lithuanian verb risnoti is an obvious innovation. Most probably 
we have to deal here with innovations brought into being in individual languages. 
Their starting point is the formation to be seen in the Lithuanian viscid ‘on the run’ 
and similar formations. There are no grounds for reconstructing a common Balto- 
Slavic verbal formation. The root itself is of Indo-European origin, because it 
has Germanic equivalents, for example Gothic urreisan ‘stand up’, cf. Fraenkel, 
Wb. 738. 

(27) seutid ‘I joke’: the etymological connection between the Lithuanian siauciu 
and the Russian sued seems to be certain in spite of considerable semantic differ¬ 
ences (in Lithuanian in addition ‘to carouse, to frolic’ the meaning is also ‘to sift 
the corn’). But the morphological structure of the Baltic formations does not cor¬ 
respond exactly with the Slavic relationships, so that it is impossible to reconstruct 
the common Balto-Slavic word. Nevertheless, in view of the lack of correspondences 
within other Indo-European languages (since the connection with the German 
sieden ‘to boil, to seethe’ seems to be hardly probable; cf. Kluge s.v. 19) ; Pokorny, 
IEWb 914), this word should be regarded as a Balto-Slavic innovation. The con¬ 
ditions of apophony in Lithuanian do not allow us to assume that there was a bor¬ 
rowing from one group to another, cf. the Lithuanian siuntii siutau siusti ‘to rave, 
to go mad’. 

(28) stringd ‘I am stuck’: the Lithuanian stringu, Polish zastrzqc, ustrzqgl are 
linked with their corresponding Germanic equivalents (Norwegian strika ‘inhere, 
be contained’) and with the Latin strigare ‘to remain stuck’. Hence, they contain 
an inherited Indo-European root. The formation of the present with a nasal infix 
is commonly found in the Baltic languages, but quite exceptional in the Slavic 
languages. It would be difficult to imagine that we here have to do with the forma¬ 
tions of the present which had already been created independently of each other. 
It is, of course, a common Balto-Slavic formation. Parenthetically it must be men¬ 
tioned here that the Polish ustrzqc has not yet been taken into consideration in 
discussions of the present formations with nasal infixes (for example Stang enumer¬ 
ates in pages 53 ff. only the following: sqdg, legg, bgdg, -rqstg as well as grqdo, trqsg ). 
Furthermore, the Latin stringd ‘I squeeze, bind, touch’ which is formally equivalent 
to the Balto-Slavic *stringo, must belong to another word family joined with the 
noun striga ‘furrow, row’ and with the Slavic strigg ‘I shear’ (E.-M.). 

(29) suko ‘I turn, rotate’: the present formation displays an agreement between 

19) F. Kluge, Etymologisches Worterbuch der deutschen Sprache. 11 edition by A. Gotze, 
Berlin, 1934. 
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the Lithuanian sukii and the Russian sku ; it is based on an aoristic creation as 
might be inferred from its reduced degree of vocalism in respect to the second Slavic 
stem in -a- in the Russian skatb and from the existence of an ancient iterative for¬ 
mation, with an apophony in its root in the Russian sucitb. A comparison of the 
Slavic stem *suka- with the Lithuanian preterite sukau is of minor importance, 
because the Lithuanian preterite may have a secondary The link with the 
Latin sucula ‘tugging machine, windlass, reel’ (W.-H. 2, pp. 621 ff.) 20) is not sure, 
though it is possible. The verb of the same root does not exist outside of the Balto- 
Slavic group. Thus it seems that the rise of the aoristic formation from this root 
should belong to the period of the Balto-Slavic linguistic community (it is not 
certain whether the root is Indo-European or not). The Indo-European origin of 
the root is indicated by the correspondance (which is however uncertain) of the 
Ossetian xurx ‘whey’ (Arian *sukra -) with the Lithuanian sukriis ‘one that might 
be twisted’ (Pokorny, IEWb 914). 

(30) tepo ‘I smear, I grease’: a comparison of the Lithuanian tepu (Latvian tept) 
with the Old Church Slavonic tepg is accurate both in the phonetic and morpho¬ 
logical aspects, but it reveals semantic differences (Baltic ‘I spread’, Slavic ‘I strike, 
beat’). But the Lithuanian verbs tapnoti, tapsndti, linked with this present tense 
formation, mean ‘to back-slap with the palm’ (Buga, RR 1, 277 = RFV 65, 307) 
which is, in its turn, to be connected with the Slavic meaning. We must therefore 
acknowledge the unity of the Baltic and Slavic creations as certain. In other Indo- 
European languages there have been found no words of the same root. It seems 
therefore to be a common Balto-Slavic innovation. As far as the root is concerned 
Vasmer (REW 3, 95) suggests its connections with the Uralic languages, and he 
regards the words here in question as onomatopoetic (cf. Russian tdpatb ‘to stamp 
one’s foot’). But in the Baltic verb the onomatopoetic semantic component has 
completely disappeared. 

(31) tresketi ‘it creaks, cracks’: in this word both Trautmann and Vasmer have 
joined together two which ought to be separated. One of them is the onomatopoetic 
Lithuanian treska tresketi along with traska trasketi which should be connected 
with the Polish trzeszczq trzeszczec and with the entire family associated with it, 
such as Polish trzaskam, trzask, Russian trescatb, tresk, Ukrainian triskatysja ‘to 
split, cleave’, etc. It is an onomatopoetic word which has no equivalent outside 
the Balto-Slavic linguistic group. Therefore it seems to be an innovation on the 
part of this group. The other word denotes ‘tread, squeeze’ and is represented by 
the Lithuanian treskia tr&ske treksti (these forms are cited by DLK2) 21) ‘to press, 
squeeze’ along with treskiu treskiau trUksti (Buga, RR 1, 488 = RFV 75, 150) 
and corresponds to the German dreschen. Gothic priskan ‘to thresh’ (initially ‘to 

201 W.-H. = A. Walde, J. B. Hofmann, Lateinisches etymologisches Worterbuch, I—III, Heidel¬ 
berg, 1938-1956. 

21) DLKZ = Dabartines Lietuviu Kalbos Zodynas, Wilno, 1954. 
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tread’, cf. ML 8715) 22) . The latter verb with the meaning ‘to squeeze’ has no certain 
equivalents on the Slavic side. 

(32) uaitiaio ‘I speak’: as is shown by Avestan vaeda- ‘to establish judicially’, 
vaefta-, feminine ‘the judicial settlement’ (cf. Rozwadowski, RO 1, 104) 23) the root 
here is of Indo-European origin. But the Baltic verbal formations: Prussian waiti- 
amai ‘we speak’, waitiat ‘to speak’, dialectal Lithuanian vaitenu ‘I pass judgment’ 
(Buga, RR 1, 491 = RFV 75, 153) are not in agreement with the Old Church Sla¬ 
vonic vestajg vestati ‘to speak, to say, to predict’. The ones and the others all seem 
to be innovations brought into existence independently of one another. 

(33) uerio ‘I run’: the root *uer- is known from the Indo-European languages 
in various meanings, but in the sense of ‘to run’ as in the Latvian veru veru vert 
or in the Old Church Slavonic varjg variti '^podcyetv’, Lithuanian varau varyti ‘to 
drive’ (causative), it does not occur anywhere outside the Balto-Slavic group. Buga 
(RR 2, 323 = KS 1, 298) 24) suggested a connection with the Latin vereor which seems 
hardly possible. The Latin verb is genetically connected with the Old High German 
bewaron ‘to watch, beware’ and with the Greek and Celtic equivalents of words 
linked with this family (cf. E.-M.). Therefore, it seems that the verb under consider¬ 
ation, with its present *uerio and with the meaning of ‘I run’ was, indeed, created 
during the Balto-Slavic period, though it is difficult to say what was its basis of 
formation. 

(34) uerkid ‘I weep’: the Lithuanian word verkiii verkiau verkti ‘to weep’ with 
apophonic variant pra-virkstu -virkau -virkti ‘to start weeping’ has no equivalent 
in the Slavic or other Indo-European languages. The verb urkia urke urkti ‘growl 
(of a dog), grumble’, which is cited in this connection, is probably connected with 
the Slavic *vbrcati (Polish warczec) of which it is a fairly close equivalent (Baltic 
*Utk-io-, Slavic *uyk-i-). But these words are onomatopoetic and, in all likelihood, 
are not directly linked with the Lithuanian verkti. The word meaning ‘to growl’ 
itself has in the Baltic languages, as well as in the Slavic ones, a number of morpho¬ 
logical variants: cf. Czech vrkati; Lithuanian urzdii urzdeti, urged ‘to growl’; ureti 
‘to reprimand, to reprove’; udyti ‘to scold, to abuse’ (Buga, RR 1, 290 = RFV 65, 
323). This argues for an interpretation of the Baltic and Slavic words as onomato¬ 
poetic creations formed independently of one another. Probably the Latin verb 
urcare ‘about the lynx’s voice’ was likewise formed without any connection with 
the Balto-Slavic languages, as was pointed out by Nehring G1 15, 278 25) ; cf. also 
W.-H. 2, 839. 

(35) uiriti ‘it boils’: Lithuanian verdu, Latvian verdu constitute a Baltic inno¬ 
vation (the present in -d-, cf. the Slavic idg); on this see Stang 142 ff. The Slavic 
(Old Church Slavonic) vbritz is also an innovation which might have been con- 

22) ML = W. Meyer-Lubke, Romanisches etymologisches Worterbuch, Heidelberg, 1935 3 . 

23) RO = Rocznik Orientalistyczny , Krak6w, 1915 ff. 

24) KS = K. Buga, Kalba ir senove, Kaunas, 1922. 

25) G1 = Glotta, Gottingen, 1909 ff. 
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structed on the basis of the aorist, as is shown by the vocalism of the root. In ad¬ 
dition in both the linguistic groups a causative was formed: Old Church Slavonic 
varjg variti, Latvian varu vdrit. Therefore the root *uer- with the meaning ‘to squirt, 
spout’ surely existed in the Balto-Slavic language. Whether or not it was a general 
Indo-European root, is not certain, because the meaning of the alleged Armenian 
equivalent vairem ‘I light’, varim ‘I burn, blaze’ does not agree with the meaning 
of the Balto-Slavic verb. Still more doubtful is the connection with the German 
adjective warm ‘warm’ (cf. Vasmer, REW 1, 169). Even if the initial formation 
was inherited from the period of the Indo-European linguistic community (cf. 
Osten-Sacken, IF 23, 383 ff.; Walde-Pokorny 1, 269) 26) , its specialization in the 
meaning of ‘to squirt’ and later ‘to boil’ was, in any event, the result of a Balto- 
Slavic development. 

(36) zeidio ‘I build’: the history of this word has been repeatedly discussed (cf. 
Meillet, Revue des Etudes Slaves 5, 13). Let us recall that the Lithuanian ziedziu, 
Latvian ziezu and Slavic *zidjg (Old Church Slavonic zizdg) correspond exactly 
to one another. In relation to the Indo-European form of the root *dheigh- they 
display a common innovation, that is to say a transposition of plosive consonants, 
hence the Primitive Balto-Slavic *gheidh-. Meillet places this innovation in the 
Indo-European period as a dialectal feature. It really does not matter how it should 
be designated. There would always remain the undubitable fact that it is a common 
Balto-Slavic innovation. 

From the above survey if follows that out of 36 items taken from the dictionary, 
only nine fail to display any certain connections with the words of Indo-European 
origin known from other languages. Of these nine words only in two cases the con¬ 
frontation of the Baltic data with the Slavic does not allow us to draw any conclu¬ 
sions. The two instances are: burbio ‘I murmur’, where the Baltic onomatopoetic 
words seem to be independent of similar Slavic ones; and uerkid ‘I weep’, which 
embraces on the one hand an exclusively Lithuanian word that has no Slavic equi¬ 
valent ( verkiii ‘I weep’), and on the other hand an onomatopoetic word with the 
meaning of ‘to growl’. The latter was produced in various Indo-European languages 
in an independent manner, and therefore it cannot give any indication as to the state 
of the Balto-Slavic linguistic community. 

The remaining seven items display some clear common innovations, which 
are Balto-Slavic. The words are: kuntio ‘I preserve’, plensio ‘I dance’, plesketi ‘it 
cracks’, seutjo ‘I joke’, tepo ‘I smear’, tresketi ‘it creaks’ (with exclusion of the 
Lithuanian tr'eksti ‘squeeze’), uerid ‘I run’. 

All the other items taken into consideration here are connected with Indo-Euro¬ 
pean roots. Thus they stand on an equal footing with the items cited by Trautmann 
which are not discussed here, but which—though they do not show any exact verbal 

26) A. Walde, J. Pokorny, Vergleichendes Worterbuch der indogermanischen Sprachen, I—III, 
Berlin, 1927-1932. 
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equivalents outside the Balto-Slavic group—constitute in the Balto-Slavic vocabu¬ 
lary an inherited element or one derived from the inherited creations (for example 
dlktei ‘to thirst’, cf. Old High German ilgi ‘fames vel stridor dentium’; areio ‘I sep¬ 
arate, destroy’, cf. Latin rarus, rete; gubtei ‘to incline’, cf. Old English geap ‘crooked, 
broad’; kurio ‘I light the fire in the stove’, lezo ‘I trudge’; merkio ‘I wink, twin¬ 
kle’, etc.). 

Among the remaining 27 items here discussed it is necessary to analyze, first 
of all, those which display only an accidental agreement of Baltic and Slavic forms. 
These are onomatopoetic words: kurkieti ‘it croaks’, kuikio ‘I squeal’, leleio ‘I swing, 
rock’. 

Furthermore, there are nine verbs which have resulted from an independent 
development, a separate Baltic and a separate Slavic development, both having 
as their basis an inherited Indo-European formation. The following items belong 
to this group: gaudjeti ‘it sounds ’,kraio ‘I collect’, meldio ‘I beg’, ninko ‘to take 
to something with determination’, perio pero ‘I beat, wash’, pisketi ‘it squeaks’, 
piirtei ‘to ruffle, bristle’, reistio ‘I run’, uaitiaio ‘I speak’. It is obvious that the words 
which do not represent any common innovation will not permit us to draw any 
conclusions as to the Balto-Slavic state of affairs. 

Finally, in fifteen cases we encounter formations which should be regarded as 
common Balto-Slavic innovations. Some of them are probably very ancient and 
may reach as far back as the period of Indo-European dialects. Here we must men¬ 
tion, first of all, zeidio ‘I build’ with metathesis in relation to the Indo-European 
*dheigh-. Further, two verbs showing the fluctuation k : k: braukio ‘I abrade’ and 
kuito ‘I flash’. Finally there is the verb stringo ‘I am stuck’ with the nasal infix re¬ 
tained in the formation of the present also in the Slavic languages. In three verbs 
there occur consonantal members, later non-productive, which extended the root: 
grimsto ‘I immerse myself’ (-gh-T), kalbasitei ‘to speak’ (- b -), klenkio ‘I limp’ (-k-). 
As to the further eight verbs, we lack chronological indications as to the time of 
their origin: briauzgatei ‘to grunt’, kaukio ‘I roar’, leio ‘I pour’, lenko lenkio ‘I bend’, 
maid ‘I will nod, move’, meto ‘I throw’, suko ‘I turn, rotate’, uiriti ‘it boils’. At 
any rate, these are ancient Balto-Slavic formations which were repeatedly trans¬ 
formed at later periods. 

It is evident that on the basis of a small segment of the Balto-Slavic vocabulary 
it is difficult to draw any far reaching conclusions. Nevertheless, it seems certain 
that the attitude represented by Trautmann, who in his analysis of the vocabulary 
saw an important indication for determination of the Balto-Slavic linguistic commu¬ 
nity, is confirmed when the material collected by him is analysed in greater detail. 
Though out of 36 items that have been investigated above only seven, according 
to our opinion, may be interpreted precisely as was done by Trautmann, that is 
to say as common and exclusively Balto-Slavic innovations, among the remaining 
examples at least in fifteen cases it is possible to determine a Balto-Slavic innovation, 
though not so much of a lexicographic nature, as a morphological one. 
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At the same time the profound archaism of the Balto-Slavic correspondences 
can be observed in the materials cited above. The majority of the morphological 
innovations should be referred to the period which directly followed after the dis¬ 
integration of the Indo-European linguistic community. This period might be named, 
if one so wishes, that of Indo-European dialectal changes. But this dialect embraced 
in any event, only that linguistic system out of which, at a later date, the Baltic 
languages emerged on the one hand, and the Slavic languages on the other. In this 
sense, in our opinion, it is feasible to speak about the period of the Balto-Slavic 
linguistic community. 


36. THE DISTRIBUTION OF LOCAL GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES IN -ISZKI OVER THE 
SLAVIC-LITHUANIAN BORDERLANDS 

(1947) 


The present study is based on contemporary lists of localities in the area mention¬ 
ed, and from this material the limits of their scope have been determined. Within 
the territories where the population has retained the Lithuanian language, at least 
in part, down to the most recent years the number of these names amounts to 12 
to 45 percent of the total number; therefore those non-Lithuanian communes that 
display over 12 percent of names in -iszki must have belonged linguistically to 
Lithuanian territories in the not too remote past. The communes with 4-12 percent 
of names in -iszki should probably be counted as well among the Lithuanian terri¬ 
tories of earlier times. It must be said that the Lithuanian element was rather re¬ 
treating before the impact of the Slavic pressure, not expanding. The Eastern bound¬ 
ary of communes with more numerous names in -iszki should, therefore, coincide 
with the earlier phase of settlement of the Lithuanian population. The map ac¬ 
companying shows the Eastern boundary of the communes with at least 4 percent 
of their names in -iszki. These names reach sporadically as far as Minsk, Kleck, 
Slonim, Volkovysk, Bialystok and Tykocin. 

There is a strikingly regular agreement between the line thus drawn and the 
boundary of religious denominations in these territories, namely the boundary 
between the places where the Catholic faith prevails and those where the Greek 
Orthodox faith prevails. This suggests the hypothesis that the boundary reflects 
earlier conditions, that is to say it mirrors the division of primarily Ruthenic terri¬ 
tories (which received Christianity from the East) and territories primarily Lithuan¬ 
ian (converted by way of Poland). Looking at it more precisely we see a line running 
through the territory of the intertribal primeval forest which once separated Lith¬ 
uania from Ruthenia, this also being the line of contact between the two currents 
of expansion—the Ruthenian and the Lithuanian. The segment between the upper 
course of the Vilija and the Puszcza Nalibocka is a mixed territory because this 
was just the place where the road of communication from West to East ran. The 
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settlement of the intertribal primeval forest took place, probably either in the four¬ 
teenth or in the fifteenth century, as in the sixteenth century the Lithuanian element 
was already retreating under the pressure of the Slavic tribes. 

The line thus drawn coincides also with the results of investigations carried 
out by W. Holubowicz on the Lithuanian settlement made in the Vilnius district 
in prehistoric times. These were published in the daily Kurier Wiienski on 25th 
December 1938. 



37. POLISH PERSONAL NAMES OF LITHUANIAN ORIGIN 

(1950) 

Personal names differ from common ones mainly in that their connection with 
the person being designated by a specific name does not follow directly from the 
linguistic tradition; the choice of the name usually depends on the will of particular 
individuals, namely the parents of a child. Of course, this freedom of choice is 
confined by the list of names in current use. Their number may be greater or smaller. 
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For instance, in ancient Rome their number amounted to a mere dozen or so; 
among the Slavic tribes it was far greater. In any event the possibility of choosing 
a name facilitates the renewal of the available list. One of the most popular ways 
of renovating names has long since been the introduction of foreign ones. This 
was the way in which several Lithuanian names entered into the Polish language. 

The influence of the Lithuanian language upon the national Polish language was, 
as is well known, very slight. This is not surprising. It was the result of an historical 
development which favoured the influence of a Polish element upon the Lithuanian 
language, but did not admit of influences working in the opposite direction. If, 
in spite of this state of affairs, some Lithuanian personal names have found their 
way into Polish, the situation requires some explanation. 

The list of these names is a short one: Kiejstut, Olgierd, Witold from the masculine 
list and Aldona, Biruta, Danuta and Grazyna from the feminine. Their range of 
distribution is varied. In the present state of affairs the name Witold should be 
regarded as totally domesticated; it has not been felt as foreign. Olgierd is a rare, 
and rather precious name, Kiejstut is quite exceptional. The names Danuta and 
Graiyna are fashionable and very frequently encountered to-day, and in addition 
Grazyna is associated with a certain sense of artificiality and of bookishness. Aldona 
is a rare name, while Biruta is extremely exceptional (Bystron does not list it in his 
book Ksiqga imion w Polsce uzywanych, 1938; but I have known one person bearing 
this name). 

As far as their origin is concerned, all of them are historical, connected with 
the princely Lithuanian dynasty of the end of the fourteenth century, except Gra¬ 
zyna. They entered more or less simultaneously into the stock of Polish names 
in the middle of the nineteenth century, but each one has its own history. 

Let us start with Witold. Its Lithuanian variant name was probably Vytautas. 
This reconstruction is made in the absence of Lithuanian records on the basis of 
the Ruthenian Vitovt (Bumoerm ), the Latin Withawdus, Witowdus and the German 
Witawt, Witoud, etc. The name is of compound binary structure: vy- is connected 
with the verb vyti ‘to drive’, the other element, namely -tautas is derived from the 
noun tauta ‘people’. The full name, therefore, might be compared with Greek names 
such as ’Ays-Aaot;, literally ‘one leading the people’, ’Apx^-Xao? ‘one swaying the 
people’, etc. We have here a name of an archaic type, common among a number 
of Indo-European peoples, and frequently encountered in Lithuanian personal 
names. Some of them later became family names, such as Gasztowt, Gintowt, Kon- 
towt, etc. 

Along with the records mentioned above there are also some that have l or l 
preceding the consonant t or d: the Ruthenian Witolt (Bumo/im a), Latin Vitoldus, 
German Vietholdt, etc. This indubitably represents the Ruthenian form in which 
l was introduced to replace the Lithuanian non-syllabic u by way of hyper-correct¬ 
ness. In the White-Ruthenian language the consonant l changes under certain con¬ 
ditions into 11 . Thus, the word for ‘wolf’ was pronounced vouk, though it was spelt 
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60 Mb ; likewise the name Vytautas was spelt Bumojimb. From spelling, 1 passed 
into pronunciation as a direct consequence 1 ’. The change of the Lithuanian -tautas 
into the Ruthenian -tolt is not an isolated phenomenon. In the Ruthenian documents 
we find Gastolt (Keacmosmt ), in some other places Getolt and the like. This Ruthe¬ 
nian variation of the name became official, and in its Latinized or Germanized 
form it changed / into /, whence the Latin Vitoldus which is preserved, for example, 
in the seals of this prince with the inscription S(igillum') Vitoldi Ducis Litv. (e.g. 
a seal attached to an original document of the year 1389, Cod. epist. Vit., p. 18). 
Here again similar names may be quoted, such as Gastold (in a Latin text of the 
year 1401), Montolt, Zastold, etc. The fluctuation in the use of -t or -d probably 
reflects the German spelling where—as is well known—the distinction between 
voiced and unvoiced plosive consonants permitted a certain fluctuation. 

In the Polish language there have remained traces of the Lithuanian, Ruthenian 
and Latin forms of this name. The historians writing in Latin in the fifteenth and 
sixteents centuries, no doubt still following a living oral tradition, give the spelling 
Withawdus (Dlugosz), Vitoudus (Kromer 1555, Herburt 1571); the reading Wit- 
howdus is still to be found in Michalonis Litvani De moribus Tartarorum, etc. of 
the year 1615 (but written in the sixteenth century). Since the beginning of the 
seventeenth century the form Vitoldus has prevailed (1615, Lasicii De diis Samagita- 
rum ; so also Okolski 1643, Kojalowicz 1650, etc.), and this form of the name has 
been fixed in the later Latin texts. In Polish writings the name is encountered in 
the sixteenth century in the variant forms Witold or Witult: it is obvious that the 
Ruthenian form has been domesticated in Polish. In the writings of Bielski (1564) 
Witult prevails, though Witolt is also used. Jan Kochanowski used Witult several 
times (Proporzec, 1. 122: z drugiej strony Tatary Witult jui hamuje, similarly as in 
Jazda do Moskwy, 1. 195: Witultowe szlaki, 1. 322: Witultowym kluczem ); so it 
is, too, in Rozmowa Polaka z Litwinem (1564, pp. 30 and 76, edition of Biblioteka 
Pisarzy Polskich). The change of -olt into -ult was at that time a normal phenomenon 
in such names, because in Rozmowa Polaka z Litwinem we read also: Gasztultowie 
(p. 29). Stryjkowski (1580) writes in various ways: Witolt or Witold (for example 
p. 496: o bitwie Witoldowej, do Witolda, etc.). It may be assumed that the introduc¬ 
tion of the final -d reflects the influence of the Latin spelling. 

The name of the prince Witold appears relatively rarely in the seventeenth century. 
This may be the cause of the complete Latinization of the spoken version in Polish. 
As early as the beginning of the eighteenth century the form Witold was generalized. 
This is the form used by Niesiecki ( Herby i familie, 1728, p. 10), Father Chmie- 
lowski in Nowe Ateny (1746, vol. II, pp. 294 ff.), Teodor Waga (1770) and other 
authors. Linde also cites Witold. The variant Witold appears occasionally, but 
this was probably brought about by the influence of the spelling of older sources. 
Thus, Naruszewicz has Witold (Historia narodu polskiego, vol. VII, 1786); but only 


l) K. Buga in the periodical Lietuv'm Tauta, Vilnius, vol. II, 1911 pp. 34 ff. 
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once in the text (p. 277) and in the index Witold was printed. The latter spelling 
did, indeed, reflect the usual colloquial pronunciation of this name. Mickiewicz 
in his Graiyna writes Witold (lines 104, 341; so also in the footnotes by the poet 
himself); this was probably due to his reading of Stryjkowski. On the other hand, 
in Pan Tadeusz, IV 20, he has kolpak Witoldowy. Kondratowicz in Wycieczki po 
Litwie (1857) at first writes Witold, but then changes to Witold (pp. 103 ff.). Lelewel 
alone returns to the oldest tradition of the sources and writes Witowd (for example 
Dzieje Polski, 1829, pp. 134 If). 

As a Christian name Witold does not appear before the nineteenth century. 
In connection with the intellectual currents, prevalent at the beginning of the century, 
that is to say with the romantic conception of the history of both Poland and Lith¬ 
uania, the names of famous historical personages, both Polish and Lithuanian, 
were then again introduced into wide use. This was the manner in which Witold 
was revived. As the first person who received this name in the nineteenth century 
Bystron mentions (p. 353) the son of Count Adam Czartoryski, who was born in 
the year 1824. The name became widespread very rapidly and was well domestic¬ 
ated, in any event, by 1861, since the list of subscribers to the so-called Slownik 
Wilenski contains a couple of persons bearing this name. They, of course, were 
already adults; consequently, about the year 1830 there arose a fashion for Witold. 
It is also possible that the historical novels by Kraszewski contributed later to the 
fixing of this name within Polish society, as was supposed by Bystron. But the com¬ 
mencement of the fashion dates far into the past and it is difficult to point out its 
direct literary source. Beside Witold there sporadically appears Witold, which still 
has a rather precious connotation. 

Olgierd has a shorter history. The Lithuanian form of this name, Algirdas, must 
also be reconstructed by the intermediary of Ruthenian, German and Latin re¬ 
cordings. They are numerous as early as the fourteenth century. A comparison 
with other Lithuanian names leads to the conclusion that the first member here 
is al- as in the Lithuanian name Al-mantas and in the Old Prussian Al-degut, Al-gard, 
Al-gaude, while the second member of a compound name -girdas appears here as 
in Daugirdas (Dowgird), Mangirdas (Mongird), Tautgirdas, Vygirdas, etc. Un¬ 
fortunately, although this analysis of the name is indubitable, it does not explain 
the semantic contents of its members. The second member probably has some 
connection with the verb girti ‘to praise’ (cf. Leskien, IF 34, 1914, p. 313), so that 
the corresponding Lithuanian names might be compared, as to their meaning, 
with the Greek names in -xA9j<; (Xocpo-xXvjf;, etc.). This, in its turn, is associated 
with vXioc, ‘fame’. But the first member does not reveal any certain etymology. 

In the Ruthenian language this Lithuanian name has acquired the form of Olgird 
or Olgierd, and exceptionally also Algierd 2 \ In the German-Latin documents it 

2) The historical material is given by K. Buga, Liet. kalbos zodynas, Kaunas, 1924, fascicle 1, 
p. 54. 
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occurs infrequently as Algirdus, more frequently in the form of Algardus, probably 
by assimilation to the Prussian name Algard, known from the same period 3 ’. But 
in the Polish and Polish-Latin tradition the Ruthenian variant has been fixed: 
Olgerdus was written by Kromer (1555) and also by Kojalowicz in the seventeenth 
century; Stryjkowski as well as Father Chmielowski (1746) and Waga (1770) have 
Olgerd, while Naruszewicz (1786), Lelewel (1829) and later writers use Olgierd. 

As a Christian name Olgierd appears in the nineteenth century, soon after Witold. 
Bystron was probably right in drawing attention to the fact that this name was 
first revived by the aristocratic Lithuanian families. Not without influence upon 
its popularity was the novel (forgotten to-day), by Al. Bronikowski entitled Ol¬ 
gierd i Olga (1829). 

The third among the Lithuanian masculine names, Kiejstut, had as its native 
form Kqstiitis. Its reconstruction is based upon German recordings as Kinstot, 
Latin ones as Kynstodus and Ruthenian ones as Kistutij (Kucmtomuti)**, Kiestut 
(Keanymeemz), etc. In contrast to Witold and Olgierd it is a one-membered name. 
Instead of the expected second member there appears the suffix -ut- which is char¬ 
acteristic of diminutive nouns. Hence, this name might be compared, as far as 
its structure is concerned, with Old Polish names such as Borek (beside Borzyslaw), 
Cieszek (beside Ciechoslaw ) or Bronik (beside Bronislaw), Goscik (beside Goscislaw) 
etc. 5 ’. The initial member Kqst- possibly contains the same root as the Lithuanian 
verb kenciu k§sti ‘to suffer’ 6 ’. Consequently, the whole name reminds us by its 
structure and meaning of the Old Polish name Cirzpiqta (along with the full two- 
membered Cirzpislaw), from the verbal stem cirzpi- ‘to suffer’. 

This name reached Poland in a form changed in a manner not altogether clear: 
Dlugosz already had Keystuth in his Latin text and later records differ only in their 
spelling: Keistutus, Kieystatus. In Polish Stryjkowski spells the name as Kieystut, 
Keistut. In this form, or as Kiejstut, the name has been retained down to our own 
times. 

Like all the Lithuanian names, so also Kiejstut did not enter into the list of Polish 
Christian names until late in the nineteenth century. Any more accurate date is 
difficult to establish because the name was not frequently given. It might be sus¬ 
pected that the influence of Mickiewicz’s Grazyna and Konrad W'allenrod and of 
Kraszewski’s novels prompted the revival of this name. 

The feminine Lithuanian names create more difficulties in interpretation. They 
are far worse recorded, their pronunciation is not certain, and one of them, Gra¬ 
zyna, is altogether a literary neologism. . . ■ „ 

3> Cf. R. Trautmann, Die altpreussischen Personennamen, 1925. 

4) K. Buga, Liet. Tauta, vol. II, p. 19. There is also an Old Prussian name Kinstut, cf. Traut¬ 
mann, op. cit., p. 45. 

5) The Polish material has been borrowed from the work by W. Taszycki, Najdawniejsze polskie 
imiona osobowe, Krakow, 1926. 

« Leskien, IF 34,1914, p. 312. 
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Aldona was, as is known, a daughter of Gedimin. When in 1325 she was married 
to Casimir the Great (Kazimierz Wielki), she took the name of Anna. It is under 
this name that she appears in the historical sources. Stryjkowski gives her pagan 
name as Aldona : this is, of course, a Latinized form. In Lithuanian it must have 
had a back l and not front /, preceding a hard consonant. With this pronunciation 
the name has been retained in Polish up to today. As in other feminine names 
we do not observe here a two-membered structure. In a Lithuanian folk-song written 
down in the nineteenth century there appears the feminine name Alda (that is to 
say Alda) in which Buga 7) supposes that there exists a White-Ruthenian form of 
the feminine name Aldona (Ajtdoun ) or Aldonja (AjidoHbd), a diminutive variety 
of Eudocja (EedoKun , Greek EuSoxla), hence with a replacement of v by l (through 
an intermediate stage of u) in the Ruthenian language. If it is possible to transfer 
it into the past, then the Lithuanian Aldona would have to have been in its origin 
a Christian Ruthenian name. But the hypothesis is hardly tenable, because Aldona 
is cited by the sources as a pagan name. It would be possible to formulate a large 
number of hypotheses as to the origin of this name on Lithuanian territory (for 
example it may be associated with the two-membered name Al-degut, known from 
the Old Prussian sources, as an abbreviation in which only Aid- remained from the 
original name). But such hypotheses do not lead to any certain results. 

In the first part of the nineteenth century the name Aldona was resurrected as 
a Christian name. Its popularity was fostered, in all likelihood, by Mickiewicz’s 
Konrad Wallenrod. According to the assertion of Placyd Jankowski ( Pisma przed- 
slubne i przedsplinowe, Wilno, 1841, vol. II, p. 50) the name was fashionable at that 
time, probably as an unusual one and possessing a romantic flavour (Bystron, 
p. 105). 

Stryjkowski mentions Biruta (for example pp. 449, 462) as the wife of Kiejstut 
and mother of Witold. This name, spelt now in Lithuanian as Biriite, seems to be 
authentic. The element bir- is, indeed, a member to be found in Lithuanian names 
such as Bir-mantas and in Old Prussian Wisse-bir. It might possibly have some 
etymological connection with the verb berti ‘to spill’ and bir'eti ‘to spill itself’. Or 
perhaps with the Slavic bor- ‘to fight’ appearing in Polish Borzy-woj or Woj-borl 
The suffix -ut- would here be the same as in Kiejstut. There also existed the masculine 
variation of this name Birutis 8) . —The legendary past of Biruta (she was said to be 
a priestess in Pol^ga, Lithuanian Palanga, before she married Kiejstut) was the basis 
of romantic stories, the earliest being the story published in Tygodnik Wileiiski 
in 1818 (No 113). Kraszewski contributed to her popularity (in the almanach Biruta, 
1837, etc.). In spite of her popularity in Polish literature of the nineteenth century, 
her name has not been more widely accepted as a Christian name. Nowadays it 
belongs in Poland among the extremely rare ones. 


7) K. Buga, Liet. kalb. iodynas, p. 51. 

8) K. Buga, Liet. Tauta, vol. II, p. 25. 
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Danuta, daughter of Kiejstut and wife to Janusz, a duke of Mazowsze, is known 
as a personage in greater detail. She was mentioned by Dlugosz ( Danutha , for 
example sub annis 1388 and 1389). He added that she was baptized under the name 
of Anna. In its Polish form Danuta or Anna is mentioned by Stryjkowski, and others 
after him. In this form the name is still in use now.—The Lithuanian Danute is 
not altogether clear. It contains, certainly, the suffix -ut- as does Birute, but the 
nitial member gives rise to difficulties. There exists, it is true, the Lithuanian family 
name Daneika (cf. the Lithuanian name of a village Daneikai in Jeziorosy county 
and the Polish family name Danejkowicz ), but this might be a derivative of the 
Ruthenian name Danilo ‘Daniel’. In the Old Prussian documents the name Danicke, 
Donike has been found 95 . Could it be a Slavic borrowing in this case? In any event 
these are names with which Danuta must be compared: if they are of Slavic origin, 
then Dan - in Danuta could be of the same origin as well.—In today’s Polish the 
name Danuta is highly popular. As was pointed out by Bystron (p. 152), the pop¬ 
ularity of the name is derived from Sienkiewicz’s Krzyzacy or ‘Teutonic Knights’. 

There still remains the Gratyna of Mickiewicz. This is an artificial name created 
by the poet perhaps on an analogy to the feminine epithet used in the Lithuanian 
songs, grazunele, from the adjective graziis ‘beautiful’. (The formation grqzunele 
is quoted by Kurschat, Litt.-Deutsches Worterbuch, 1883; I myself have encountered 
only grazutele, cf. V. Kamantauskas, Kirciuota liet. literaturos chrestomatija, 2nd 
ed., Kowno (Kaunas) 1932, p. 85). The word-building structure of the name Grazyna 
is the same as that of the noun saldyne ‘honey-cake’ with respect to the adjective 
saldiis ‘sweet’. The adjective graziis, though not to be found in the old personal Lithu¬ 
anian names, has its counterpart among the Old Prussian ones, such as the masculine 
Grasicke, Grasutthe, and even in the feminine Grassute. Among the Lithuanian 
nick-names we can also find Grazys 10) . Mickiewicz consciously linked this name 
with the word meaning‘beautiful’, as follows from line 491 of his poem: "she was 
called Grazyna, or a beautiful duchess”. Under the influence of Mickiewicz the name 
has been widely accepted as a Christian name, but it was not always as fashionable 
as it is at present. Even as late as 1938 Bystron wrote (p. 192) that “it has been 
known up till to-day, though very rarely used”. On the other hand in the years 
1946-1948 in Czestochowa out of almost four thousand girls that were born there, 
118 received the name of Grazyna (cf. the article by K. Nitsch in Jqzyk Polski 29, 
1949, pp. 38 ff.). 

As can be seen, the history of Lithuanian names in the Polish language confirms 
the opinion expressed by Professor Nitsch in the article that has been just cited: 
the fashion for certain names is mainly determined by literature. All the feminine 
names discussed here came into being under the influence of literary works; Aldona 
and Grazyna have been popularized by Mickiewicz, Biruta by Kraszewski and 

9) R. Trautmann, op. cit., p. 22. 

10> K. Buga, Liet. Tauta, vol. II, p. 34. 
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Danuta by Sienkiewicz. It is more difficult to indicate the godfathers of the mas¬ 
culine names, but Mickiewicz and Kraszewski are sure to have contributed in this 
respect (along with lesser writers) to the popularization of Witold, Olgierd and 
Kiejstut. It must be stressed, however, that the success of a book is not in itself 
a sufficient causative factor for the introduction of a name in everyday life: there 
are some other elements which bring it about that a certain name evokes applause 
within the community, while another does not. For instance, there was a novel 
by Bernatowicz, entitled Pojata cdrka Lizdejki (1826) which was popular for a very 
long time, but it failed to introduce Pojata to the list of Christian names. Besides, 
even some of Mickiewicz’s personages, as for instance Rymwid or Alf have remained 
literary heroes without having penetrated into everyday life. 

Finally it must be added that among the historical personages contemporary 
to Witold not every one was admitted to the calendar of names: very probably 
we have no Gedymin or Mendog, not to speak of such names as by their very struc¬ 
ture offered resistance to such a use, as for instance Jagiello, Skirgiello or Swidry- 
giello (though there does exist the family name Jagiello). What the factor was that 
determined the fashion for certain names and not for others, is not clearly evident 
even today. 
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38. PREHISTORIC LINGUISTIC CONNECTIONS OF ITALIC AND SLAVIC 

(1964) 

The term “Italic Languages” here used to designate Latin and the Osco- 
Umbrian dialects should be made clear since some scholars give the name to 
the Osco-Umbrian dialects alone. The main material to be considered here is 
that derived from the Latin language. 

The contacts of the Italic languages, as thus defined, with those of the Slavic 
group are, chronologically considered, quite variegated. Since both linguistic groups 
belong to the Indo-European family, they had a common starting point for their 
development. This basic relationship within the Indo-European family is a fact 
that is universally known, so there is no reason to dwell upon it. Instead, it is rather 
interesting to investigate whether in the period following upon the disintegration 
of the Indo-European linguistic community there were any contacts between the 
peoples belonging linguistically to the Italic group and those belonging to the Slavic 
group. 

It must be stressed first of all that during the period of the break-up of the Indo- 
European linguistic community the ancestors of the Italic peoples and the ances¬ 
tors of the Slavs undoubtedly belonged to different ethnic groupings. Among the 
dialectal Indo-European features there are no common traits that would link these 
two linguistic groups. Let us recall briefly, that the Italic languages belong to the 
dialectal group centum, while the Slavic languages belong to the dialectal group 
satam; that the ancient aspirate plosive consonants have been levelled in the Slavic 
languages with normal voiced plosive consonants, that is to say they lost the as¬ 
piration, while on the other hand in the Italic languages they were transformed 
into fricative consonants; that from the group t + t there arose in the Slavic lan¬ 
guages the consonant cluster st, while in the Italic languages there developed the 
geminate ss; that the Italic languages retained the phonological differentiation 
between a and o, while in the Slavic languages these vowels were made uniform 
very early; that in Latin there occur case endings with the consonant bh, while in 
the Slavic languages there occur case endings with the consonant m, etc. These 
examples might be multiplied. Since Meillet (Les dialectes indo-europeens, 1908) it has 
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been known that the Italic languages belong to an Indo-European dialect other 
than that which generated the Slavic languages. It is possible to state in general 
that there are no common Italo-Slavic innovations either in the area of phonetics 
or morphology 1 ’. 

There is, however, one field in which the connections of the Italic languages with 
the Slavic languages are evident. This field is the vocabulary. 

This phenomenon was pointed out by Meillet himself in the book just cited. 
He has shown that there exists a considerable number of words which occur only 
in a definite group of Indo-European languages: in the Italic and also the Celtic, 
Germanic, Baltic and Slavic languages. These languages appear to have been in close 
contact in the earliest historic period: the Italic languages have a common frontier 
in the North and West with the Celtic languages; the latter, in their turn, have the 
Germanic languages on their northern boundary, while to the East of the Germanic 
groupings there were the settlements of the Slavic and Baltic tribes. Meillet called 
the common lexical features of this group of languages “le vocabulaire du Nord- 
Ouest”, ‘the vocabulary of the North-West’ and cited a number of examples con¬ 
firming his observations. We shall not repeat the lists given by Meillet, but let us 
pass to that section which displays a great number of correspondences of this kind, 
that is to say to the verbs. 

Meillet mentioned that the following verbs should be regarded as belonging 
to the “North-West” vocabulary: Latin alere ‘to feed’, capere ‘to take’, ciidere 
‘to forge’, fodere ‘to dig’, plectere ‘to plait’, secare ‘to cut’, trudere ‘to strike, push’, 
ualere ‘to be strong’. Of these eight verbs just mentioned, six have equivalents in 
the Slavic languages: 

ciidere: cf. Old Church Slavonic kovg (later kujg) kovati, Polish kujq kuc\ 

fodere: cf. Old Church Slavonic bodg bosti ‘to prick’, Polish bodq bdsc; 

plectere: cf. Old Church Slavonic pletg plesti, Polish plotq plesc; 

secare: cf. Old Church Slavonic sekg sesti ‘to hew’, Polish siekq siec; 

triidere: in Slavic a noun, Old Church Slavonic trudz, Polish trud, whence the 
denominative trudzic ; 

ualere: cf. Old Church Slavonic vladg vlasti (with the suffixal -d-), Polish wladam 
wladac. 

This list may be supplemented by some verbs that have been omitted in Meillet’s 
book (though they are mostly included as part of the group in the dictionary by 
Ernout-Meillet): 

emere, in its older meaning ‘to take’, cf. Paul. Fest. 76 M: emere, quod nunc 
est mercari, antiqui accipiebant pro sumere; the earlier meaning is also to be seen 
in the derivatives from this verb: adimere ‘to take away’, eximere ‘to take out’, 
dirimere ‘to divide, separate’, perimere ‘to take away altogether, destroy’. This 


1) Cf. W. Porzig, Die Gliederung des indogermanischen Sprachgebiets, Heidelberg, 1954, p. 132. 
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verb has a Celtic and a Slavic counterpart, cf. Old Church Slavonic img jqti ‘to 
take’, Polish u-jmq u-jqc; 

labi ‘to fall down’: has corresponding verbal forms in Germanic and Baltic; 
in the Slavic languages there remained only as adjective derived from it, Old Church 
Slavonic slab*, Polish slaby; 

scabere ‘to scrape’: as with labi, this has its verbal German and Baltic counter¬ 
parts, while in Slavic there exists a noun of the same root: Old Ruthenian skoblb, 
Polish skobel ; 

spirare ‘to blow’: in addition to the Germanic languages which have a verb 
similarly constructed, there is a counterpart in the Old Church Slavonic pistg 
piskati ‘to squeak’, Polish piskac, piszczec ; 

urgere ‘to press, to drive’: verbal counterparts exist in the Germanic and Baltic 
languages and in the Old Church Slavonic po-vrtzg po-vresti ‘to bind’. 

It must be mentioned parenthetically that there are still other Latin verbs which 
belong to this “North-West” vocabulary but which do not possess any Slavic coun¬ 
terparts. These verbs are as follows: currere ‘to run’, figere ‘to attach’, flare ‘to 
blow’, frangere ‘to break’, laedere ‘to hurt, damage’, loqui ‘to speak’, siigere ‘to 
suck’, trahere ‘to draw’, tueri ‘to watch’. 

In addition to the verbs directly retained in the Latin texts, those must also be 
taken into consideration which, though they have disappeared from Latin, have 
nevertheless left traces of their presence at an earlier period, in the form of words 
derived from the verbs. The derivatives that have survived in the texts provide 
evidence that once there had existed basic verbs corresponding to them. The fol¬ 
lowing words are involved here: 

frustum ‘a fragment’: a derivative from a verb retained in the Celtic, Germanic 
and Slavic languages. Old Ruthenian bnsnuti ‘to scrape out’ (Modern Russian 
brosatb ‘to throw’); 

latus ‘wide’, archaic stlatta (Fest. 313 M): genus nauigii latum magis quam altum, 
et a latitudine sic appellatum ; probably *stlata, from a verb retained in the Baltic 
languages and in the Old Church Slavonic steljg stblati ‘to spread’, Polish scielq 
slac ; 

paries -etis ‘a wall’: probably a derivative from a verb corresponding to the 
Old Church Slavonic tvorg tvoriti, Polish tworzyc; this verb has also a related Baltic 
formation; 

rarus ‘rare, with rare meshes’: from a verb meaning ‘to separate’, retained in 
the Baltic languages as well as in the Slavic; Old Church Slavonic oriti ‘to unbind, 
to destroy’; 

recens -ntis ‘newly coming, fresh’: this adjective should probably be divided 
into the parts: re-cens, where -cen-t- is a nomen agentis with a suffix from the 
verbal root evident in the Old Church Slavonic na-cbng, Polish za-cznq ; there also 
exists a corresponding Celtic verb; 

truncus ‘trunk’, used as an adjective ‘hewn’: it probably has some connection 
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with the verb to be seen in the Polish trqcic, Russian trutitb ‘to crush, to rub’, also 
to be found in Lithuanian. 

Finally, in this connection it is necessary to enumerate the words which are 
derived from the verbs which have not survived in the Latin texts, but have their 
counterparts in the languages of the “North-Western” group, though they do not 
appear in the Slavic languages. These words are: frutex ‘a shrub’ (cf. Middle High 
German briezen ‘to bud, to swell’), funus ‘funeral, mourning’ (cf. Old High German 
touxven ‘to die’), gibbus ‘humpback’ with the root meaning ‘to bend’ (cf. Lithuanian 
geibti ‘to be sickly’), lubricus ‘smooth, slippery’ (cf. Gothic sliupan ‘to slip’), remus 
‘an oar’: a verb with the root *era-, re-, ro-, and with the meaning ‘to play oars’ 
exists in the Celtic, Baltic and Germanic languages; rota ‘a wheel’ (cf. Old Irish 
rethid ‘he runs’, Lithuanian ritii risti ‘to roll’), uelum ‘a sail’ (cf. Old Irish figirn 
‘I weave’), uibrare ‘to vibrate, to shake’: a denominative verb, derived from a noun 
formed on the basis of a verb which survived in Gothic weipan ‘to wreathe’, Latvian 
viebt ‘to turn around’. 

As is evident from the above lists, the number of verbs characteristic for languages 
of the “North-Western” group is considerable. In a great number of cases a Latin 
vocabulary innovation is accompanied by a similar Slavic innovation. Together 
with the material quoted by Meillet the number of verbs taken into consideration 
here amounts to 36. Out of this number, seventeen show a convergence between 
the Italic and Slavic languages. A question arises as to how to explain the existence 
of these Italo-Slavic convergences in vocabulary in view of the lack of any common 
innovations in the fields of phonetics and morphology. 

It may be supposed that the problem lies in the chronological difference. 
During the period of the Indo-European linguistic community the dialects, from which 
the Slavic languages were derived at a later date, did not have any direct contacts 
with those dialects which gave rise to the Italic languages. Here lies the reason 
for the lack of common Slavic-Italic innovations in the fields of phonetics and 
morphology. On the other hand, at a later date a separate division of the popula¬ 
tion, speaking (Pre)Italic dialects, came into contact with other groups using lan¬ 
guages of Indo-European origin, that is to say with the ancestors of the Celts, of 
the Germanic tribes, of the Baltic and Slavic tribes. Together with them the Italic 
groups created a linguistic group which was called “North-Western” by Meillet. 
This grouping did not create any common language. Probably it was impossible 
on account of the too great differences already evident between the particular lan¬ 
guages involved. But as a result of close contacts extending over the territory of 
the whole grouping, some new words must have been disseminated perhaps by way 
of borrowings. We are not able to determine the origin of these words to-day. That 
is to say, we cannot find out in which language of the “North-Western” group 
a given word was created and in which languages it was borrowed from its neigh¬ 
bours. We must confine ourselves to a statement that for a fairly long period of 
time the linguistic ancestors of the Slavs remained in close contact with the linguistic 
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ancestors of the Romans. Traces of these contacts are visible in the vocabulary 
of the “North-Western” group. 

It is also worth considering where and when these contacts took place. There 
is no doubt that the contacts in question could have taken place only in the period 
when the (Pre)Italic peoples inhabited territories to the North of the Alps. Now, 
the wandering of the Italic peoples southward, to the Appenine Peninsula, began 
at least as early as the middle of the second millenium B.C. Consequently, the period 
of expanded contacts within the “North-Western” group may be assigned to the 
end of the third, or at the latest the beginning of the second millenium B.C. Of 
course, this period can be shifted into the still more distant past, but we do not 
possess any concrete evidence for this. We must, however, take into consideration 
some other important factors: first of all that it is a period later than that of the 
Indo-European linguistic community. In addition, it must have been a much later 
one, since the languages in contact already possessed separate grammatical systems 
and they retained their separateness in respect to Grammar. Second: the “North- 
Western” grouping must have been created secondarily, as a result of wan¬ 
derings on the part of individual tribes speaking Indo-European languages, because 
this grouping included peoples speaking languages belonging to different Indo- 
European dialects: both from the centum group (Italic, Celtic, Germanic) and 
from the satam group (Baltic and Slavic). It embraced both the group distinguish¬ 
ing a from 5 (Italic, Celtic) and also the group not distinguishing these pho¬ 
nemes (Germanic, Baltic, Slavic). A number of other dialectal isoglosses of the 
Indo-European languages cross each other within the territory of the “North- 
Western” grouping. This indicates, as has been stated above, the secondary con¬ 
tacting of dialects which had not been in mutual contact at first and which belonged 
to various dialectal groupings. Hence, the coming into being of the “N orth-Western” 
dialectal grouping must be the result of the wanderings of individual peoples which 
were linguistically Indo-European. The grouping was not created in the ancient 
dwelling places of such peoples; that is to say, it was not created in the area which 
was occupied by the tribes in question during the period of the Indo-European 
linguistic community. 

On the other hand, however, we must take into consideration the fact that words 
created during the period of existence of this “North-Western” grouping have the 
same aspect as the ancient Indo-European words coming from the period of the 
Indo-European linguistic community. They do not differ either phonetically or, 
in general terms, morphologically (in respect to word-building) from the native, 
inherited words. We can conclude from this that these words might have undergone 
a complete assimilation in particular Indo-European languages, putting them on 
an equal basis with the native words. Hence, the time separating the period of the 
supposed Indo-European linguistic community from the period of existence of 
the “North-Western” grouping could not have been too long. 

Is it possible to determine more precisely the geographical disposition of the 
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grouping in question? Some pertinent factors seem to be apparent in this connec¬ 
tion, but not every problem can be solved easily. 

With a certain degree of probability it is possible to determine the relative 
territorial situation of particular linguistic groupings. It seems to be natural that 
the Celts occupied the localities situated furthermost to the West: as in the earliest 
historical period they constituted the western periphery of the whole grouping. 
The Italic peoples dwelt, in all likelihood, at the southern extremity, since their 
later wanderings led them to Italy. The Germanic tribes are to be placed at the 
East and North of the territories occupied at that time by the Celts and Pre-Italic 
tribes. The Baltic and Slavic peoples are sure to have occupied the eastern border¬ 
lands. It is, however, impossible to determine their mutual relation on the basis 
of linguistic materials. In any event, no conclusion can be drawn from the com¬ 
parison of Balto-Italic and Slavic-Italic contacts within the narrow scope of voc¬ 
abulary under investigation. As has already been said above, of 36 verbs here in¬ 
vestigated, 17 display Slavic-Italic contacts. But the Balto-Italic relations are very 
similar: such contacts can be established in 21 cases out of 36. This applies to the 
following verbs: 

Latin capere: Latvian kampu kampt ‘to seize’; 

cudere : Lithuanian kduju kdviau kauti ‘to forge’; 
emere: Lithuanian imu iihti ‘to take’; 

figere: Lithuanian diegiu diegti ‘to plant seedlings’, dygstu dygti ‘to sprout’; 

fodere: Lithuanian bedit besti ‘to stick’; 

gibbus : Lithuanian geibti ‘to be sickly’; 

labi: Lithuanian slobti ‘to be weak’; 

laedere : Latvian lizu list ‘to grub up land’; 

latus : Latvian sldju slat ‘to put on’; 

paries: Lithuanian tveriu tverti ‘to fence round’; 

rants: Lithuanian yrii Qru) irau irti ‘unbind, decompose’; 

remits: Lithuanian iriit irti ‘to play oars’; 

rota: Lithuanian ritii risti ‘to roll’; 

scab ere: Lithuanian skabiit skobti ‘to scratch’; 

secare: Lithuanian {sekti ‘to chisel, to dig out’; 

sugere: Latvian sucu sukt ‘to suck’; 

trahere: Latvian dragat ‘to tear’; 

truncus: Lithuanian trenkiit trenkti ‘to hit, throw’; 

ualere: Lithuanian veldu veldeti ‘to reign, to own’; 

uibrare: Latvian viebt ‘to turn round, to rotate’; 

urgere: Lithuanian verziit verzti ‘to draw down’. 

It is possible that the taking into consideration of a larger number of words 
(not only, as has done here, verbs) might lead to more evident conclusions. In the 
present state of knowledge nothing certain can be said about the mutual geograph- 
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ical relation of the Baltic and Slavic languages on the basis of the vocabulary 
here cited. 

It would be a risky procedure to draw too far-reaching historical conclusions 
from the fragmentary linguistic materials which have been presented here. If, how¬ 
ever, the reasoning is right, we must assume that the ancestors of today’s Slavs 
inhabited Europe at the end of the third millenium or at the beginning of the second 
millenium B.C. and they had contacts with the Baltic, Germanic, Celtic and Italic 
tribes (or rather with their ancestors). The most probable place which these Pre- 
Slavs inhabited at that time was, generally speaking, Central Europe. Some events 
of which we know nothing, finally broke up the “North-Western” grouping. The 
Italic peoples shifted to the Apennine Peninsula; the Celts expanded to the West; 
the Germanic tribes, in all likelihood, to the North. And the Slavs went far to the 
East, leaving for a long time the territories where the beech-trees were growing 21 ; 
the Baltic tribes went in a north-eastern direction and penetrated deep into the 
territories of later Russia, as has long since been established by toponomastic studies. 
What was going on at that time in Central Europe, we are not able to reconstruct 
on the basis of linguistic data. 

One more linguistic conclusion may be drawn from the above considerations. 
During the period of “North-Western” contacts the Baltic and Slavic languages 
already constituted two separate formations. This is evident from obvious differences 
in the development of vocabulary of this period. Out of 17 verbs of the “North- 
Western” type common for the Italic and Slavic languages there are five that do 
not possess any counterparts in the Baltic languages (Latin plectere— Old Church 
Slavonic pletg plesti; trudere — trudb; splrare — piskati ; frustum— Old Ruthenian 
bnsnuti ; recens —Polish zacznq). On the other hand, of 21 verbs of the type in ques¬ 
tion, common for the Italic and Baltic languages, nine do not possess any counter¬ 
parts in the Slavic languages (Latin capere —Latvian kampt; figere —Lithuanian 
dlegti; leadere —Latvian list; siigere —Latvian siikt; trahere —Latvian dragaf,gibbus — 
Lithuanian geibti] remus —Lithuanian irti; rota —Lithuanian risti; uibrare —Latvian 
viebt). Therefore it must be assumed that the end of the Balto-Slavic linguistic 
community falls at the latest about the turn of the third to the second millenium 
B.C. 

The implied conclusions are quite numerous. Drawing them, we must nevertheless 
emphasize once more that they are based on fragmentary materials. Only a detailed 
analysis of the entire vocabulary of the Slavic, Baltic and Italic languages, taking 
into consideration the Celtic and Germanic vocabularies as well, might lead to 
more certain results. 


2) Cf. in this connection my note in the periodical Jqzyk Polski 40, 1960, p. 227. 
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39. THE DEVELOPMENT OF FRICATIVE AND AFFRICATE PHONEMES IN THE BALTIC 

AND SLAVIC LANGUAGES 

(1966) 

The phonological opposition of velar plosive consonants ( k , g) and palatal 
plosive (K, g), specific for the Indo-European languages of the sat am group, existed 
basically unchanged during the period of the Balto-Slavic linguistic community. 
This may be inferred from the fact that the further development of palatal conso¬ 
nants was different in the Baltic and Slavic languages, hence in both these groups 
the development was independent of the other. 

In the Slavic languages the palatal consonants were subjected to assibilation and 
yielded spirants of front articulation, that is to say [s] and [z]. In other terms: 

?c > 5, g > z. 

This development has produced a very essential change in the phonological 
system. The starting point of this change was the circumstance that in the Indo- 
European phonological system there had already existed the phoneme /s/ which 
was neutral as to voice or voicelessness. The Indo-European phoneme /s/ had no 
voiced counterpart /z/. When, at some very ancient period of development of the 
Slavic system, there occurred the change K > s, g > z, the spirant s thus created was 
identified with the inherited phoneme /s/. In this way the following transforma¬ 
tions in the system occurred: 

( 1 ) /»/>/ 8 / 

As a result the phoneme /7c/completely disappeared from the system. Since, however, 
the phoneme /7c/ had its voiced counterpart /g/ which was subjected to a parallel 
change, there occurred a further phonological change: 

(2) /g/>/z/. 

This phonological change consisted in the following: the relation of opposition 
between /7c/ : /g/ which was based upon the opposition of voice and voicelessness 
brought about the creation of the opposition: 

(3) /s/ : /z/. 

The phoneme /z/ ceased to be a continuator of the phoneme /g/, but became a pho¬ 
neme opposing as to voice the phoneme /s/ regardless of its origin (either from s 
or from R). 

Thus, the phonemes /7c/ and /g/ disappeared. On the other hand, instead 
of one phoneme /s/ indifferent as to voice, there was created a pair of phonemes 
/s/ : /z/ contrasting with one another as voiceless and voiced consonants. 

In the Baltic languages the development took another course. It is true that 
assibilation may have occured here also, but at first it did not cause any change 
in the phonological system: the transformation resulted only in differences in the 
phonetic realization of the existing phonemes: 

m > [s], [g] > [2]. 

The phonological system was retained for the time being without any changes, 
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because the inherited spirant /s/ did not expand its field of occurrence nor did it 
cease to be indifferent in respect to voice and voicelessness. 

The phonological change in the Baltic system was accomplished only when 
there appeared new cases of the creation of the s spirant. In consequence, the pho¬ 
nemes /§/, /2/ (continuators of the ancient /7c/, /g/) entered into new systemic 
relations. This was done in positions following i, u, r, k. 

As is known, in these positions the ancient s (that is to say the phoneme /s/) 
underwent cerebralization (under conditions not yet adequately elucidated). The 
resulting s, that is to say a variant of the /s/ phoneme, was levelled with the phoneme 
/s/ derived from /7c/. In this manner the phoneme /§/ ceased to be one of the plosive 
phonemes, but became a member of the series of fricative phonemes. The following 
opposition then arose: 

N : /»/, 

or, more precisely: 

M : (/§/ : Un¬ 
it was not until this stage of development that there occurred a change in the 
Baltic phonological system: the system of plosive consonants was deprived 
of one oppositional pair, that is to say the pair /7c/ : /g/, while the system of spirants 
was increased by one opposition, that of dentals, i.e. /s/ in contrast to the two 
cerebrals, i.e. /s/ : /z/. 

This development occurred independently of a similar transformation 
in the Slavic languages. In the latter the spirant /s/ was also changed in positions 
following i, u, r, k, but this evolution took place in a manner different from that 
found in the Baltic languages. Besides, it led to other phonological results. In the 
Slavic languages the change resulted in ch. A phoneme of this kind had not been 
inherited from the Indo-European period. Now it is necessary to demonstrate 
how ch became a separate phoneme. 

As long as the change [s] ) [ch] was confined to the positions following /, u, r, k t 
the phonetic realization of [ch] was only a phonetic variant of the /s/ phoneme. 
It could become a phoneme only when it appeared in other contexts than following 
i, u, r, k. This happened in the cluster ks. Indeed, instead of the expected *kch there 
arose ch (perhaps as a result of assimilation). This was particularly clearly displayed 
in the initial position where the ks- cluster is represented by ch- (on this see W. Ko- 
neczny, Rocznik Slawistyczny 17, 1, pp. 125 ff.). In this position the spirant ch be¬ 
came in the common Slavic language a separate phoneme /ch/. 

Since ch became a phoneme as a continuator of the ks cluster, ch appearing in 
other phonetic conditions must have been also transvalued phonologically. Hence, 
in positions following i, u, r, the spirant ch ceased to be a phonetic variant of the 
phoneme /s/, but it was identified with the phoneme /ch/ occurring independently, 
for instance in the initial position. 

Thus, at a certain period of their evolution the Baltic languages had the follow¬ 
ing set of spirants: 
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/»/ : (/«/ : /*/). 

while the Slavic languages had another set of spirants: 

(/s/ : /z/) : /ch/. 

As the change of the spirant /s/ occurred in the Baltic and Slavic languages 
in the same contexts, i.e. following i, u, r, k, it was assumed that there existed a ge¬ 
netic relation between the Slavic and Baltic changes. This assumption seems to 
be wrong because the phonetic interpretation of the change s) s and s) ch does 
not permit us to connect these transformations. There are no indications that this Slavic 
change took place in the same manner as in the Baltic languages. The transfer s) ch 
consists in raising the dorsal part of the tongue, while the change s) s represents 
the raising of the front part of the tongue. Also the phonological interpretation 
of the changes must be based on various conditions within the system. In the Slavic 
languages the articulation of [ch] could have acquired the value of a phoneme only 
when it appeared in conditions others than following i, u, r, k. This happened after 
the transformation of the cluster ks into ch. In the Baltic languages [s] which was 
derived from s following i, u, r, k ceased to be a variant of the phoneme /s/ when 
it was identified with /§/ derived from /k/. Thus from the phonological point of 
view, the conditions for cerebralization in positions following i, u, r, k in the Baltic 
languages were quite different from these which conditioned the creation of the 
phoneme /ch/ in the Slavic languages. 

The creation of the phonemes /<$/ and /d2/ in the Lithuanian language belongs 
to a much later period. The circumstances of their formation are well known: c was 
derived from the cluster tj, while dz came from dj. The range of occurrence of these 
sounds is clearly delimited, so that doubts might arise as to whether they are separate 
phonemes. As a result of the disappearence of j in positions preceding vowels of 
the front series (of the i, e type), the clusters tj and dj could be retained only in po¬ 
sitions preceding the vowels of the non-front series (of the a, o, u type). In this 
position they yielded c and dz. There was probably a period when the consonants 
t, d and c, dz constituted an alternation series: the unmarked members were the 
non-palatal consonants t and d, while the marked members were the palatal con¬ 
sonants c and dz. This opposition occurred in positions preceding vowels of the 
non-front series. The neutralizing position was one preceding the vowels of the 
front series where there could occur only the non-palatal consonants, that is to 
say t and d (the alternation of the type: nominative singular svecias ‘guest’ vocative 
singular svete; nominative singular briedis ‘elk’: genitive singular briedzio ; on the 
other hand the nominative singular ratas, ‘circle, wheel’, has the vocative singular 
rate ; nominative singular puodas ‘pot’: genitive singular puodo, vocative singular 
puode). 

The constitution of the sounds $ and dz as independent phonemes of the above 
mentioned alternation series took place late, only when (in a part of High Lithuanian 
dialects: Aukstaiciai) the phoneme /a/ was transformed in positions following soft 
consonants into /e/ (open, short e), cf. literary solid ‘near by’, laukia ‘is waiting’ 
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(third person) as compared with dialectal Sale lauke 1 ' 1 . Only then could the sounds 
c and dz be used also in positions preceding the vowels of the front series, thus 
acquiring the full value of an independent phoneme. This phonological change 
took place late, but in any event before the first Lithuanian printed texts made 
their appearance. As early as in the Catechismus by Mazvydas from the year 1547 
there are to be found such forms of spelling as: accusative singular baszniczie 29, 
20, nominative singular baszniczie 34, 8, etc. 2) . A similar phenomenon is to be 
observed in the Postilla by Dauksza, where we can read, for example, kencze as 
third person singular 114, 25, greiczeus, adverb 115, 2, didieus, adverb 114, 32, 
n&szirdiei, adverb 114, 50, etc. In the present literary language the ancient oppo¬ 
sition of the type briedis : briedzio continues its existence, this time as a morpho- 
logized element. But there are a certain number of words, chiefly onomatopoetic 
and of foreign origin, in which c and dz appear in positions preceding the vowels 
of the front series, cf. cedenti ‘to chirp’, cekis ‘cheque’, cinks eti ‘to sound’, clnSas 
‘rent’, dzersketi ‘to jingle’, dzentelmenas ‘gentleman’, dzingteleti ‘to start sounding’, 
etc. In this manner a system was created which embraces the following sets of pho¬ 
nemes : 

(1) N, /g/, 

(2) /a/, idi/, 

0 ) /§/, HI, 

(4) /s/—neutral as to voicing. 

The variants occurring in these sets as non-palatal and palatalized forms are 
omitted here. 

The creation of the phonemes /£/, /2/, /§/ in the Slavic languages had quite 
a different basis. These phonemes were shaped only in the period of the first pala¬ 
talization, consequently, relatively late. But here also the palatalization alone in 
the groups ke, ki, ge, gi, che, chi (for example in placets, Sbto ; zelezo, zivz; vocative 
singular duSe, sbdz>) could not have resulted in the creation of new phonemes because 
the variant of the type placetb: plakati or Sbdb: choditi, etc. was still valid. The new 
phonemes were distinguished because the palatalization occurred also in the groups 
ki, gi, chj, as well as in si, zi. There, in connection with the appearance of the sounds 
c, z, S the consonantal j had to disappear. Thus c, z, S found themselves 
in positions preceding the vowels of the non-front series ( placg, hzg, duSa; noSg, 
vozg ). In this way the palatalized variants of velar consonants were able to become 
independent phonemes in the common Slavic phonological system. 

The circumstance just mentioned explains the difference in the evolutionary 
result produced by the first and second palatalization. When the diphthongs of 
the type of oi underwent monophthongization, yielding a vowel of the front series 


X) Cf. V. VaitkeviSiute, “Lietuviij literaturines kalbos balsines ir dvibalsines fonemos,” Liet. 
Kalbotyros Klausimai 4, 1961, p. 36. 

2> Cf. Chr. Stang, Die Sprache des litauischen Katechismus von Matvydas, 1929, p. 97. 
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(e, i), the velar consonants found themselves in circumstances that made the pala¬ 
talization possible. But there were no new combinations with i which might justify 
their transformation into a cerebral set (c, z, S). In this manner the new palatalized 
variants of the phonemes /k/, /g/, /ch/ could be opposed to the previously existing, 
independent phonemes /C/, /2/, /§/. These new palatal sounds were only phonetic 
variants of the phonemes /k/, /g/, /ch/, but not independent phonemes. Hence, the 
system contained the following phonemes: 

(1) /k/, /g/, /ch/ in two phonetic variants: the back ones [k], [g], [ch] and the 
front ones [c’], [dz’], [s’], depending on their position in the word, that is to say 
that [c’], [dz’], [s’] occurred only in positions preceding the new front vowels e, i. 

(2) /c/, /2/, /s/ in all positions of a word, including the vowels of the non-front 
series (for instance in placg, hzg, dusa). 

(3) /s/, /z/ in all positions within a word. 

The phonetic variants [c’], [dz’], [s’] might become separate phonemes only when 
they began to occur in some other position than preceding the front vowels. This 
change was effected under the influence of the third (progressive) palatalization. 
At that time such forms came into being as klicati\ along with klikngti, dvidzati 
along with dvigngti, nasmisati sq along with nasmechati sq. When occurring in po¬ 
sitions preceding vowels of the non-front series the consonants [c’], [dz’], [s’] lost 
their palatality and ceased to be the palatalized variants of the phonemes /k/, /g/, /ch/, 
but became instead independent phonemes. At the same period the new [s] was 
identified with the phoneme /s/ that had already existed for a long time. Only 
as the result of this phonological change could the system known from the historical 
period be realized. It embraced the following sets of phonemes: 

(1) /k/, /g/, /ch/, 

( 2 ) /«/, \l\, /*/, 

(3) /c/, /dz/, 

(4) /s/, /z/. 

Here also the palatalized and non-palatalized variants are omitted. 

40. THE ORIGIN OF THE SLAVIC SUFFIXES -ISKO, -ISZCZE 

(1945) 

The suffix *-lsko- is familiar in a number of Indo-European languages as an 
adjectival formant, cf. Slavic -bskt, Lithuanian -iskas, Gothic -isks, Celtic Vivisci, 
Arecomisci (names of peoples in Gaul), Angeriscus (personal name), Latin priscus ; 
for traces of it in the Thracian language, cf. Graur, Melanges linguistiques 71. In 
Greek -ktxo- forms nouns: diminutives used mainly in the pejorative sense. The 
same pejorative function was performed also by the Slavic nominal suffix -isko, 
cf. Polish babisko, chlopisko, etc. As in Greek, where along with -taxo- there exists 
-laxio- (for instance (3cojjuaxiov, xuxXlcrxiov...), so in Lithuanian beside the adjectival 
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-iskas there stands the substantival -iSkis, -iske, derived from *-iskio-, *-iskja-. 
The latter, by the way, still displays traces of the pejorative sense ( yyrlSkis ‘knave’, 
Kurschat, Littauisch-Deutsches Worterbuch). The connection between the substan¬ 
tival function and the adjectival function is to be observed also in Greek in such 
names as Botoxo;, Aoxtaxo;, Eupwrxo?. The suffix *-lsko-, therefore, was used in 
the Common Indo-European language to form adjectives of neutral sense on the 
one hand, and substantives with a diminutive-pejorative meaning—on the other. 
In the Slavic languages the suffix containing -I- has been retained as an edjectival 
formant, while in the substantival function the variant with -i- was generalized. 
Thus, the length of the vowel -f- in the Slavic substantival suffix requires explanation. 

This length has no equivalent in any other Indo-European language, but con¬ 
ditions for its origin existed as early as in the Common Indo-European language, 
as is indicated by the Latin priscus and by the paroxytonicity of Greek formations 
in -toxoi;, which most probably reflects the more ancient *- 10 x 01 ; (Schwyzer, Griechi- 
sche Grammatik, p. 542, 1). The problem is, therefore, reduced to the question: 
in which Slavic formations could -i- have been spread in this suffix? Such a formation 
with the suffix *-isko- should be taken into consideration here, that has no counterpart 
in Lithuanian or Greek, since in these languages there is no formation with 
This kind of formation represents deverbatives in -isko. 

In the Greek language the nouns (3ooxt), hpvjoxo;, apsoxo; do not contain the 
suffix -isko-, but -o- or -a-, because they are derived from verbs in -rao. Also the 
Sanscrit icchd ‘lust’ stands beside icchati, etc. 

In Lithuanian, indeed, beside the adverb skambiSkai ‘in the way of sounds’ 
and the adjective vergiskas ‘servile, beggarly, boorish’ there stand the verbs skambeti 
‘to sound’, vergti ‘to suffer misery’, but the bases of derivation are here the nominal 
formations skambas ‘the sound’ ( skambiis ‘sounding’), vergas ‘slave, boor, beggar’. 
It would be possible to cite a larger number of compound words in Lithuanian 
which possess in their second member a verbal morpheme, but also in this case the 
denominal origin is usually evident, cf. akipleSiskas ‘insolent’ : akiplesa ( akyplesa) 
‘an insolent man’, along with plesiu plesti ‘to plunder’. Other Lithuanian examples: 
geradariskas ‘philanthropic’ along with daryti ‘to do’ and geraddris, geradarys 
‘philanthropist’; judkdariskas ‘clownish’ beside juokdarys ‘the clown’; labdariskas 
‘charitable’ along with labdarys ‘benefactor’; piktadariskas ‘ignoble’ along with 
piktadaris, piktadarys ‘malefactor’; kraujageriskas ‘blood-thirsty’ along with gerti 
‘to drink’ and kraujagerys ‘a blood-thirsty man’; priesginiskas ‘stubborn’ along with 
ginti ‘to forbid, to deny’ and along with priesgina, priesginis, priesginys ‘a stubborn 
man’; Vinkiskas ‘concave’ beside [lihkti ‘to become concave’ and \linkis ‘concavity’, 
llinkas ‘concave’; tusciakalbiskas ‘talking nonsense’ beside kalbeti ‘to talk, speak’, 
and tusciakalbis ‘man talking nonsense’; laisvamaniSkas ‘free-thinking’ beside 
manyti ‘to think’ and along with laisvamanis ‘a free-thinking man’; lengvamaniskas 
‘lightminded’ beside lengvamanis ‘a light-minded man’; stabmeldiskas ‘idolatrous’ 
along with melsti ‘to pray’ and stabmeldis, stabmeldys ‘idolater’; savimyliskas 
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‘egoistic’ beside myl'eti ‘to love’ and savimyla ‘egoism, egoist’; geranoriskas ‘well- 
wishing’ along with nor'eti ‘to wish, to want’ and gerandris ‘a well-wishing man’; 
laisvandriskas ‘voluntary’ along with laisvanoris ‘volunteer’; piktandriskas ‘unwilling’ 
beside piktanoris ‘an unwilling man’; savandriskas ‘voluntary’ beside savanoris, 
savandris ‘volunteer’; trumparegiskas ‘short-sighted’ along with regeti ‘to see’ and 
trumparegis ‘a shortsighted man’; staciatikiskas ‘Orthodox Russian’ along with 
tik'eti ‘to believe’ and staciatikis ‘an Orthodox Russian’; zemaziuriskas ‘short-sighted’ 
beside ziiireti ‘to look’ and zemaziuris ‘a myope’; galvazudiskas ‘ruffianly’ beside 
zudyti ‘to kill’ and galvazudys, galvazudis ‘robber’; zmdgzudiskas ‘ruffianly’beside 
zmogzudps ‘robber’. Traces of such formations are also visible in the following 
nouns: visagaliskiimas ‘omnipotence’ beside gal'eti ‘to be able’ and along with 
visagalis ‘an omnipotent being’; mazakalbiskumas ‘reticence’, cf. tusciakalbiskas 
along with mazakalbis, mazkalba, mazkalba ‘a reticent man’; trikalbiskumas ‘trilin- 
guality’ along with trikalbis ‘in three languages (about a dictionary)’; tauramaniskumas 
‘common sense’, cf. laisvamaniskas, along with tauramanys, tauramanis ‘a com¬ 
mon-sense man’; tolregiskumas ‘far-sightedness’, cf. trumparegiskas, along with 
tolregis ‘a presbyotic man’; savistoviskumas ‘independence’ along with stoveti ‘to 
stand’ and savlstovis ‘self-dependent, independent’; lygiaziuriskumas ‘indifference, 
neutrality’, cf. zemaziuriSkas, beside lygiaziuris ‘indifferent, neutral’. As may be 
inferred from the above list, in Lithuanian the formations in -iSkas are denomina¬ 
tive creations. 

On the other hand, in the Slavic languages, as against Bruckner’s assertion in 
Zeitschrift fur slavische Philologie 10, 151, there do exist deverbal formations. In 
Polish we must take for a certainty the following formations from the materials 
by Doroszewski in Prace Filologiczne 13, pp. 232 ff.: targowisko (fifteenth century, 
cf. place-name Targowiszcze, twelfth century, Taszycki, Slavia 4, 219); karczowisko ; 
klepisko', nascielisko ‘straw on the floor’ Bialobrzeski; nasmiewisko; oblozysko 
‘a place limited around’ Kromer; odchylisko ‘abyss’ Potocki; opalisko ‘burnt out 
place, a thing burnt round’ Dmochowski; paprzysko ‘place where partridges mess 
about to make a nest and lay eggs’ Ryd. cf. Linde, Slownik, s.v.; pomdwisko; posmie- 
wisko; przezwisko; przysypisko; przyzwisko ‘a nickname’; skubisko; urwisko; sta- 
nowisko (cf. place name Stanowiszcza, thirteenth century, Taszycki, Slavia 4, 221); 
wysypisko; zagaisko ‘ground decked with verdure’ Zablocki; zamulisko;zaparzysko 
(‘an unborn foetus which became obstructed’); zerwisko; zwisko ‘nickname’; from 
Los, Gramatyka Polska 2, 88 there may be further added moczysko {Prace Filologiczne 
5, 427; of the year 1531). Such deverbal formations are also known in other Slavic 
languages. The relevant Ukrainian material is given by J. Rudnicki ( Przyrostki 
-ysce, -y sko, -sko w jqz. ukrainskim, Warszawa, 1935, p. 40). 

The origin of the Slavic deverbal creations in -isko, -iszcze is easily explained: 
such d e n o m i n a 1 formations as Polish lowisko (: Idw), przerwisko (: przerwa), 
igrzysko (: igra), jawisko (: jaw a), lezysko (: leie), miecisko (: miot), morzysko 
(: mor), nazwisko (: nazwa), obmowisko (: obmowa ), odlozysko (: odlogiem lezqcy). 
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okopisko (: okop), pogrzebisko (: pogrzeb), przechodzisko (: przechdd), przechylisko 
(: przechyl),przymowisko (: przymowka),przytulisko (: przytulek), splawislco (: splaw), 
stoczysko (: stok), strzelisko (: strzal), smiecisko (: smiec), wyrwisko ( \wyrwa ), 
zalomisko (: zalom ), zapadlisko (from the participle zapadl, not from the verb, 
from which only *zapadzisko could have been derived), zawalisko (: zawal), zjawisko 
(: zjawa), zlozysko (: zloze), zwalisko (: zwal) —could offer a model for the creation 
of new d e v e r b a 1 formations. They associated themselves not only with the 
underlying nominal formations, but also with the verbs existing alternately. This 
Slavic characteristic is connected, in all likelihood, with the fact that the suffix 
-isko here forms nouns, while the Lithuanian -iskas or Gothic -isks is confined to 
adjective formations. It is evident from the Slavic relationships that the formant 
here discussed was not qualified in its adjectival function for making deverbatives. 
Indeed, the Slavic suffix -bskt, does not give rise to any deverbal adjectives. 
The Lithuanian substantival formations in -iskis have no links with the verbal for¬ 
mations. 

Thus, the starting point for the generalization of the -i- in the suffix -isko must 
be sought in the group of deverbal substantives. Hence, we must return to the old 
explanation advanced by Belie who regarded as phonetically justified the derivatives 
from the verbal stems in -/-, such as sgdiste beside sgditi, loviste beside loviti, etc. 
( Jagid's Archiv 23, 1901, 179). This hypothesis is, in any event, confirmed by Doro- 
szewski’s note ( Prace Filologiczne 13, 236), that among deverbal formations cited 
by him more than a half are words derived from verbal stems in -j-. 


41. REVIEW OF: T. LEHR-SPLAWINSKI, O POCHODZENIUIPRAOJCZYZNIE SLOWIAN* 
Poznan, 1946, pp. 237, 6 maps in Prace Instytutu Zachodniego No. 2 

(1948) 

The work by Professor Lehr-Splawinski presents the development of the Slavic 
tribes in the prehistoric period. It consists of two parts: of the text proper (pp. 5-143), 
which is not interrupted by any discussion having the character of polemics, and 
also of notes containing bibliography, discussion and strictly scientific explanations 
(pp. 144-224). This latter part contains the essential basis for the synthesis which 
is given in the first part. The results of the investigations are summarized by the 
author in the concluding chapter (pp. 134-143) in the following manner: 

“The principal ethnic-linguistic basis from which the Primitive Slavs took their 
rise was the Indo-European population of the Cord impression pottery culture. 
In the third period of the neolithic era, that is to say between the years 2000 and 1700 
B.C., this population expanded towards the East from its centres in the middle 
part of Germany and invaded beyond the Odra River into the territory recently 

* On the Origins anti Primitive Homeland of the Slavs. 
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settled, and that not densely, by tribes originating from the borderlands between 
North Eastern Europe and Asia. The latter tribes represented the Comb-marked 
pottery culture and were the ethnic-linguistic ancestors of the Finno-Ugric peoples”. 
This was the way in which there was created the Proto-Baltic group in 
the territories from the Odra up to the river-basin of the Oka and the middle Volga. 
The group was Indo-European in respect to language; it belonged to the dialects 
of the satsm type. It was the group out of which the Baltic and Slavic peoples emerged 
later on. From the beginning of the Bronze Age there began a new invasion of 
Indo-European peoples into these territories. This was a wave of population speaking 
one of the centum dialects. At first it was represented by the so-called Aunjetitzer 
culture, and later on was transformed into the Lusatian culture. Eventually, the 
latter embraced the whole territory of the future Poland up to the middle part of 
the Bug, reaching as far as Volhynia and into the river-basin of the Dnestr (the 
culture of Wysocko). The bearers of this culture were at first the Venetes. Their 
expansion cut off the western part of the Proto-Baltic group. Between the years 
1300 and 400 B.C. there was created the Primitive Slavic ethno-linguistic group 
on the invaded territory. In this way the linguistic link between the Baltic and Slavic 
peoples was broken. The distinctive marks of the Primitive Slavic language as com¬ 
pared with the Baltic languages are to be explained by the Venetic influences. In 
the Hallstatt period there took place some further migrations: the expansion of the 
population of the culture of box graves (in Pomorze) on the one hand and the po¬ 
pulation of the bell-shaped grave culture in the middle part of Poland. Finally, in 
the younger La Tene period there came into being a group marked by the culture 
of Cave graves. This group soon began its expansion towards the East, towards the 
territories of Volhynia and Red Rus (Eastern Galicia) and to the West up to the 
middle Elbe. The population of this culture corresponds to the Primitive Slavs 
in their final stage of crystallization. 

The author bases his conclusions not only on linguistic investigations (Chapters 
1-3), but also on other data, particularly prehistoric data (Chapter 4), anthropolo¬ 
gical data (Chapter 5), and partly also ethnographic materials. He also takes into 
consideration the fields belonging to the history of law (Chapter 6). The present 
review is concerned exclusively with the linguistic part of the book. 

In the first chapter the author presents the oldest historical information con¬ 
cerning the Slavs. The material derived from ancient history is confined to two 
hypotheses only. One concerns the identification of the Neuroi of Herodotus with 
the Slavs, the other consists in the identification of the Veneti (Venedi ) of Pliny and 
Tacitus with the Slavs. 

Recognizing the Neuroi as the Slavs looks like a probable hypothesis. This is 
true, however, exclusively on the basis of geographical localization, not on the basis 
of linguistic facts. It is feasible to link the name Nsupot, with the names of localities 
and water basins such as: Nur, Nurzec, Nurczyk, Nurzyna, Nurec, the Nurski District. 
On the other hand, these geographical names may be associated with such words 
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as za-nurzyc, nurek, etc. It seems hardly possible for both of these two comparisons 
to be valid. Once we associate the Neuroi with Nur, we must separate the Nur from 
zanurzartie ‘immersion’, and vice versa, if the Nur is connected with nurek ‘diver’, 
then the Nsupoi are not related etymologically to this group of words. This may 
be inferred from the etymology of the word nurzac ‘to immerse, to use to immerse’. 
It is a late causative derivative with the vocalism -ou- from the formation with the 
root *mr- < *n°r- which occurs at the normal level of apophony in the form of *ner-, 
*nor-, cf. Church Slavonic vb-nreti 'TrapsiaSusah-ai’, Old Church Slavonic sa-noriti 
'a7roppl7TT£iv’, Polish nor = Lithuanian naras; Lithuanian neriu nerti, among others 
‘to pervade’, etc. The root of the word nurzac did not primitively contain the 
diphthong -eu-. How this root may be made to agree with near- in Nsupoi, is 
incomprehensible to me. 

As far as I am concerned, I think that the name of the river Nur really stands 
in some connection with the Nsupoi because of the geographical coincidence. The 
assumed settlements of the Neuroi had to lie somewhere near the river Nur. If, 
however, this assumption is true, another root is contained here, not *ner- which 
is the basis of the verb nurzac ‘to immerse’. If the Neuroi were really the Slavs, it 
should be evident that some Slavic etymology ought to be found for their name. 
But this is not so easy. There are no data from which we might infer on the basis 
of etymology something about the Slavic origin of the Neuroi. Let us add paren¬ 
thetically that A. Herrmann in Realencyclopadie of Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. Neuroi (1936) 
regards this people as the still non-separated Balto-Slavs; this, however seems 
hardly probable. 

Another term analyzed by the present author is the name of the Veneti. On the 
basis of the geographical distribution of the name the author concludes that “it is 
an ancient Indo-European name peculiar to the language of a certain Indo-European 
branch which handed it down to the Illyrians, to the Celts and the Primitive Slavs” 
(p. 18). (A wider analysis of the ethnic equivalent of this name is given, for instance, 
by A. Bruckner, Zeitschrift fur Ortsnamenforschung 2, 1926, pp. 153 If.; cf. Slownik 
etymologiczny 620). Is it certain, however, that this name has never had any connection 
with any other Indo-European people except those here enumerated? One may 
have reservations in this respect. Let us formulate one remark because it arises 
on theoretical grounds, even though not much importance ought to be attached 
to it. It comes from the fact that Tacitus was ready to list the Venetes as one of the 
Germanic tribes. Perhaps there was a tribe among the Germanic ones which bore 
a name like this? Although theoretically possible, this supposition seems hardly 
probable, since in the sixth century (according to Jordanes) this was the name by 
which the Slavs, not the Germans were designated. But another detail should be 
emphasized: the place names constructed from the element *uent- occur several 
times in the Baltic territories where the possibility of Slavic influences must be totally 
excluded. These names have been collected by K. Buga ( Tauta ir Zodis, Kaunas, 1, 
1923, 41). Here is the list of them: Latvian Vente, Endzelin’s Latvijas Vietu Vardi 
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1, 1922, 88, German Windau, a river; Lithuanian Vente, ‘Windenburg’, Kalwaitis 64; 
Latvian Veritas, Endzelin 59; Wentainen, Bezzenberger, Ueber die Sprache der 
preussischen Let ten 139 1 ; Wentin, Scriptores rerum Prussicarum 2, 676; Wentischken, 
ibidem 707; Az-vincei « *Azu-venciai ), in the parish of Soloki. Cf. Lehr-Splawinski, 
p. 67 and note 130, p. 177; K. Moszynski, Kultura ludowa Slowian II, 2, p. 1580. 
These names may be connected genetically with the Veneti. Such a conclusion 
is indicated by the fact that Professor Lehr-Splawinski regards the name of the 
river Wiata as a “Venetic” one in page 17, while in page 67 he lists it under the same 
group as the Latvian river Verita. These Baltic names are derived by the author from 
the same root *vqt- ‘great’, with which he links the name of the Veneti. 

The fact of this name being diffused over the Baltic territories changes basically 
the historic interpretation of the role played by the Venetes in these territories. 
It results from the fact, that this people extended themselves not only to those territories 
which were occupied by the Slavs, but also to those inhabited by the Baltic peoples. 
Consequently, it seems rather doubtful to me whether the name of Veneti reached 
the Slavic territories together with that people whose invasion caused the division 
of the Proto-Baltic group and the separation of the primitive Baltic peoples from 
the primitive Slavs. In other words it seems hardly possible that the name was brought 
to these territories in connection with the influences of the Aunjetitzer and Lusatian 
cultures. It must have been well known there far earlier. In this connection the 
identification of the bearers of the Aunjetitzer and Lusatian cultures with the Yenetes 
must be questioned. The name of the Veneti is Indo-European, hence the people 
representing the Lusatian culture could have borne the name, of course; but this 
does not offer us any chance to draw conclusions as to whether it was so named 
or not. 

A marginal detail is to be found in the etymology of this name. It does not seem 
correct to search for an explanation only within the Slavic territory once we have 
stated that this has been the name of a number of Indo-European tribes. That is why 
I am not convinced by the association of the name of Veneti with the Slavic *vqt{- 
(Polish wiqcej ‘more’, etc.). I think that Rudnicki was right in stressing ( Slavia 
Occidentalis 17, 1936, p. 138) the connection of this noun with the names of bodies 
of water. Thus, we must rather look here for a root designating something liquid 
or moist. But the origin of the name does not influence the basic conclusion. 

In Chapter 2 Professor Lehr-Splawinski discusses the connections of the Slavic 
languages with other Indo-European languages. A list of main concurrences between 
the Slavic languages and related ones is cited (pp. 35-7). It embraces the most impor¬ 
tant features of the languages investigated; the terms chosen give evidence, indeed, 
of the most characteristic of phenomena, that it to say common innovations. 
Nevertheless, the list arouses some doubts, both of a detailed and a general nature. 
From among the particular problems discussed let us here touch upon one: I am 
not satisfied with the formulation of the third point: the range of transformation 
of the aspirated plosive consonants into non-aspirated ones is supposed to embrace 
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the following dialects: Balto-Slavic, Germanic, Celtic, Illyrian, Thracian, Phrygian, 
Armenian, Iranian (cf. pp. 30 ff). The problem involved here concerns the levelling 
of consonants of the type bh, dh with the consonants of the type b, d. This transfor¬ 
mation was, indeed, accomplished in a number of languages, but the inclusion 
of the Germanic languages into this group is not right in my opinion. Though there 
is no aspiration in the Germanic languages nevertheless the separateness of those 
sounds which were the continuators of the aspirated consonants was still retained 
in the period of the “Lautverschiebung”. In this respect the Germanic languages 
are on the same level with, for instance, the Italic languages where the aspiration 
was likewise lost, but the sounds which are the continuators of the ancient aspirates 
have nevertheless retained their phonological separateness. In this respect there 
are no connections between the Balto-Slavic languages and the Germanic. 

The reservations of a general nature are much more important. Here we are 
concerned to point out which features enumerated by Lehr-Splawinski allow us to 
draw conclusions of an historical nature, and which do not. Not every phonetic 
feature or every phonetic change has the same value. There are some features and 
changes which are characteristic, there are others which are commonplace. It is 
clear that only characteristic changes permit us to draw any definite conclusions. 
Thus the disappearance of aspiration in plosive consonants is a phenomenon which 
occurred in almost all the Indo-European languages. In particular languages this 
change occurred at various periods and it led to different results, but the fact itself 
of the loss of aspiration is a very common change and hence has but little value 
for specific characterization. Also the change of the cluster sr into str, as well as of 
the cluster nr into ndr or mr into mbr cannot be regarded as a distinguishing feature. 
The sr cluster underwent the change in the majority of Indo-European languages. 
It gave various results, it is true: in Greek s was assimilated to an r, in the Italic 
group it was at first transformed into fr , later on in Latin it was expanded into 
str, etc. Similarly, the evolution of the Primitive Indo-European -t s t- into -st- is 
a common phenomenon. Thus, Lehr-Splawinski was right in omiting it altogether 
in his discussions. 

But while discussing the Slavic-Germanic connections on the one hand and 
Balto-Germanic on the other hand, some phenomena have been stressed whose 
value has not been justly evaluated, in my opinion. According to the author there 
is a link between the Slavic and Germanic languages in three important points 
without any participation by the Baltic dialectic group. These are: (1) the confusion 
of the primarily long a and 6 (in an older form *d); (2) the formation of intransitive 
verbs with the suffix -no- along with transitive ones with the suffix -i- 1| -jo-; (3) the 
intrusion of a / in the combination -s-r-. 

The last named phenomenon, as I have just indicated, has very little evidential 

o 

value. So far as the change *a, *d ) *a is concerned, it must be pointed out that in 
the first place, it is later than the period of the Balto-Slavic linguistic community 
and, in the second place, when it occurred, it embraced also the territory of the 
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Baltic dialects. The chronology of changes is probably to be imagined in the following 
manner: (1) In the Balto-Slavic period and within the Baltic territory, for unknown 
reasons, there occurred a splitting of the ancient o : in some words it was retained 
unchanged, in others it was narrowed into o; this change had no influence upon 
the state of the Slavic vocalic system. (2) At the later date there occurred a falling 
together of that a and of the 6, but this did not involve the narrowed Baltic o; in 
this manner in the Germanic, Slavic and Baltic territories there arose secondarily 

o 

an *d; this sound generated the primitive Slavic and primitive Baltic a and the 
Germanic 6. It does not seem evident from the course of these changes that anything 
might be inferred concerning closer connections existing between the Germanic 
tribes and the Slavs than between those tribes and the Baltic people. 

Consequently, there is only one grammatical feature which connects the Germanic 
tribes somewhat more closely with the Slavs: that is the formation of intransitive 
verbs with the suffix -no- along with the transitive ones with the suffix -i- || -io-. 

On the other hand, the feature which connects the Baltic tribes with the Ger¬ 
manic is highly characteristic, though seemingly insignificant: it is the structure of 
the numerals ‘eleven’ and ‘twelve’. The formation of the type vienuolika, dvylika in 
contrast to the Slavic dwa na desqte, etc., is so unusual and in such close agreement 
with the Germanic, that this coincidence cannot be regarded as an accidental one. 

Eventually, the survey of the Balto-Germanic and Slavic-Germanic grammatical 
features leads to a negative result: on the basis of information thus obtained it is 
not possible to draw any conclusion about closer connections of the Baltic or Slavic 
languages with the West or with the East. 

The Thracian-Baltic links would be, indeed, of great importance, as Lehr-Spla- 
winski says (p. 38), if they were certain. In reality, however, the interpretation of 
the inscription on the ring from Ezerovo (Bulgaria) is completely unknown: the 
inscription has no division into words and different scholars decipher it in di¬ 
vergent ways. Pisani (Studi sulla preistoria d. lingue i.-e. p. 588) distinguished here 
the words ivjepa, assumedly the genitive singular of the word designating ‘a year’ 
and Sops, first person singular ‘I will give’. On the other hand, for example, accord¬ 
ing to Ribezzo, Rivista Indo-Greco-Iialica 15, p. 77, none of these words exists in 
the inscription: this scholar reads Sopeavxi ‘curant’ and As£u7txocpi7) spoc^ijXxa. 
Others decipher it in a still different manner, cf. A. von Blumenthal, Indogermanische 
Forschungen 51, 1933, pp. 113-30. Thus the deduction about the double evolution 
of 5 in the Thracian language (presented by a in wjepa and by 6 in Sops) is based 
on such brittle grounds that it is hardly possible to take it into consideration. Con¬ 
sequently items six and seven in the list of comparisons become irrelevant (the 
ancient ablative singular in the function of the genitive of the stems in -o-\ the split¬ 
ting of 6 into a and p; cf. supra). 

Is it permissible to attach importance to the fact that in the group of two verbal 
prefixes the stress does not fall on the former both in the Slavic and Celtic languages? 
I very much doubt it. Traces of a similar state of affairs may also be found in the 
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Greek language. There the stress of a verb never falls on a syllable before the augment 
(thvjyov like Sieipspov, not *St7)yov). Here, therefore, there would be a visible link 
not only between the Slavs and the Celts, but also with the Hellenes. 

An evaluation of the phenomena of vocabulary, on which Professor Lehr-Spla¬ 
winski also based his conclusions, is beyond any critical analysis because only 
numbers have been given, while the presentation of the relative material has been 
deferred to another treatise (note 56, p. 155) which has not yet been published. It 
is, therefore, possible to estimate only the degree of probability of those conclu¬ 
sions, based on the materials in the etymological dictionary by Walde-Pokorny, 
that were drawn by Lehr-Splawinski. 

The materials contained in that dictionary are, of course, independent of any 
hypotheses about any sort of connections between the Baltic or Slavic peoples 
and others. But it must be remembered that the materials were collected neither 
by Slavists nor Baltic specialists, and consequently they show a number of lacunae. 
Particularly incomplete are the Baltic materials. This follows even from the mere 
numbers cited by Lehr-Splawinski himself. In his vocabulary calculations he has 
taken into account 534 Slavic items and only 372 Baltic items. The number of facts 
about Baltic amounts to about 70 percent of those given for Slavic. In this connec¬ 
tion the numerical results that at first seem to be convincing lose a part of their 
value. Thus, for instance, the ratio of Slavic-Germanic convergencies as compared 

94 52 

with the Balto-Germanic ones does not amount to 94 : 52, but to —; that 

is to say it is equal to 94 : 74. The advantage is still on the Slavic side, but it is not 
so considerable as before. 

The third chapter is devoted to discussions on the geographical names taken 
from Slavic territories, mainly the names of rivers. The author distinguishes here 
the names which could be regarded as Indo-European in general, those of Iranian, 
Balto-Slavic, Baltic, “Venetic”, Slavic and Germanic origin, and finally those of 
non-Indo-European origin. The task consisted mainly in the classification of the 
names into the above mentioned categories and the drawing of conclusions from 
the materials thus collected. 

In a synthetic study we should obviously not look for too ample lists of names: 
the totality of this material should be presented in some separate treatise. Con¬ 
sequently, the present author has cited only the most important elements. In con¬ 
nection with this a question arises: which names ought to be regarded as important 
and which ones are of lesser importance. It seems to me that the large rivers should 
be taken into consideration in the first place, as well as names handed down from 
the most ancient times. For instance, even if we consider the names Sola, Skawa, 
Wda or Swider as Slavic, this would have no great importance because these names 
were transmitted at a late period and they could have appeared even if the Slavs 
had arrived here a relatively short time ago. The list of such names could easily 
be extended, particularly when we consider more precisely the eastern Slavic terri- 
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tories. On the other hand, it is important to establish the origin of such names as 
Laba, Odra, Warta, Wisla, Bug, Niemen, Wilia, Wenta, Dzwina, Wolga, Moskwa, 
Dniepr, Desna, Prypec, Dniestr, Prut, Dunaj, Sawa, Drawa and perhaps of some 
others, too. Particularly, if the Slavic origin of the name Wisla could be established, 
it would have great significance for the hypothesis presented by Lehr-Splawinski. 
In any event, this name, known from antiquity, would indicate the presence of the 
Slavs on the banks of the river concerned at least several centuries B.C. To demon¬ 
strate the Slavic origin of this name is however very difficult: it is not enough to 
state that it might have been a Slavic term, but it is necessary to prove that 
it could not have been either a Baltic, “Venetic”, Celtic, Germanic, Iranian, 
Thracian, nor general Indo-European one. It is impossible to find such a negative 
indication. Though it is true that names, derivatives from Wisla or similar ones, 
are to be found within the Slavic territories, nevertheless, the variant of the name 
attested since antiquity and containing the consonant - k - instead of -t- would in¬ 
dicate that it existed very long ago in the Baltic languages: as well *Viskla ) *Viksla 
became the basis of the German name (p. 72). Hence, the name can be either Slavic 
or Balto-Slavic. Not without importance is the fact that the Germanic tribes heard 
the name of Wisla in its Baltic form, not in a Slavic one. This detail forces us to 
take into account the possibility of direct Balto-Germanic contacts at a very early 
date. In addition there are some difficulties connected with Wisla. Is it possible 
to reconstruct for this name a root with the diphthong -ei-1 I think it is not, since 
all the old sources give the form with -i- alone. On the other hand the Slavic evidence 
obliges us to reconstruct here a long vocalic element (Polish Hence, the root 
should be established in the form of *vis- (or *vid-), not *veis-. This, of course, 
makes more difficult any further analysis, because it is not easy to explain the pres¬ 
ence of the long sonant on the basis of the Indo-European system. Thus, the Slavic 
origin of the name Wisla, though possible, has not been ascertained or proven. 
On the other hand, there do exist linguistic indications which point at least to 
a Balto-Slavic, or even a more ancient origin of this name. 

Other names do not give us any help in this respect: Laba has an Indo-European 
origin, but not exclusively Slavic (page 59); Odra is listed by Lehr-Splawinski among 
the “Venetic” names (p. 68), its older name OuiaSoiSa? should be Germanic (p. 81); 
Warta might be Slavic (p. 73), but was transmitted rather late; the Bug (p. 63) lies 
fairly far to the East; Niemen ‘the Neman’ has Finno-Ugric associations (p. 85) 
which are not quite certain because that name is widely distributed over the Baltic 
territories as well as the Slavic lands; Buga, in Taut a ir 2odis 1, 17, cites the Ne- 
munas (in the Slownik Geograficzny it appears as Niemenica ), a river flowing into 
the Courland Lagoon (Kurskij Zaliv) and Nemunelis (Polish Niemenek or Niemun), 
a left tributary of the Musa on the Lithuanian-Latvian frontier. From the Slownik 
Geograficzny the following may be added: (1) Niemencza (Lithuanian Nemencia), 
the river falling into the Wilija under Niemenczyn (in the neighbourhood there are, 
moreover, three additional further Niemenczyns and several Niemenczyneks ); (2) 
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Niemenczyn and Niemenczynia, two yeomen’s settlements in the vicinity of Oszmiana; 
also Niemenczyniany, a village on the river Sora in the Svencionys District; (3) 
Niemuniszki, an estate in the Wilkomierz (Ukmerge) District, parish of Uszpol. 
And from the Slavic territories we have: (4) Niemonica or Niemanica, a river in 
the Borisov District, left tributary of the Scha, left tributary of the Dnepr Berezina; 
(5) Niemonie, a village in the Oszmiana District, commune of Wiszniew (Visnev). 
Naturally I do not enumerate the localities situated on the Neman and having 
place names derived from this river, such as Niemonajcie, Niemoniuny, Poniemun, 
etc. In view of such a considerable distribution of the name it is hardly possible 
to assume it to be of the Pre-Indo-European origin. Without going into etymolog¬ 
ical considerations, it should be assumed that it is a Balto-Slavic name, or perhaps 
a Baltic one, because the Borisov and Oszmiana Districts may possess Baltic top¬ 
ographical names. 

The author lists the Wilia as having a Balto-Slavic name (p. 64); this is not cor¬ 
rect, in my opinion, since the name might be linked equally well with widely used 
Slavic and Lithuanian words, but—let it here be stated—the name of Vilija does 
not exist in the Lithuanian language. The well-known tributary of the Neman is 
called Neris in Lithuanian, while the name of Wilia is given to that river only by 
the Slavic population. The name of Wilejka (left tributary of the Wilia falling 
into it in Vilnius), which is cited by Lehr-Splawiriski, seems not to have much in 
common with the name of Wilia, since Wilejka is a late transformation (probably 
under the influence of the Wilia) of the former name Wilenka and the still earlier 
one Wilna. In Lithuanian this river is called Vilnele. Bruckner ( Slownik etymolo- 
giczny, p. 606) gives the correct etymology of the name, connecting it with the Li¬ 
thuanian vilnis -ies ‘wave’, Eastern Lithuanian vilnia, cf. Trautmann, Baltisch- 
Slavisches Worterbuch, p. 359. The vocalism here indicates the Lithuanian origin. 
The name of the city of Wilno (Lithuanian Vilnius ) has probably been derived from 
this rivulet. Let us recall that the same basic element is to be seen in other, purely 
Lithuanian names: Wilnoje, a lake near Suderwa, Vilnius District; Wilnoki, a vil¬ 
lage in the commune of Dukszty and a village in the commune of Rymszany, 
Braslaw District; Wilnele, a village in the Rosienie District; Wilniszki, appear¬ 
ing several times; Willnohnen, a village in the Lithuanian part of the former 
Eastern Prussia; cf. also Willnau, a village in the Morqg District. Thus, there is 
no evidence for the river name Wilia in Lithuanian; as far as Wilenka is concerned, 
it is certainly a Baltic name. To be sure, it could be assumed that Wilia is a Balto- 
Slavic name, since we know that the villages Wilnja and Wilenka lie at the sources 
of the Wilia, a tributary of the Teterev in the Radomysl District in the Ukraine. 
The most probable hypothesis here is that there are two word formations, Lithu¬ 
anian and Ruthenian, independent of one another. Wenta is supposed to be a Baltic 
name (p. 67); I think, however, that it is hardly possible to separate it from that of 
the Veneti. Dzwina (p. 55) can be defined only generally as an Indo-European 
name. Wolga is of Finno-Ugric origin (p. SI); in antiquity it was known by the 
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Indo-European name of *Rava (‘Pa, p. 55), its closer linguistic affiliation can not 
be established. Moskwa is a Slavic name, but it is transmitted relatively late (p. 78). 
Dniepr (of Thracian origin, p. 61) had an ancient Iranian name ( Borysthenes , p. 60) 
connected with its estuary, and besides a Germanic one ( Nusacus , p. 81), also re¬ 
lating to its lower course. Desna is probably of Slavic origin (p. 77), but it could 
also be of Balto-Slavic or even of Iranian origin. Prypec has been omitted from the 
discussion; Buga (Tauta ir 2odis 1, 11) explains this name as *pri-petb, that is to 
say ‘a tributary (scil. of the Dniepr)’ connecting the member *-petb with the Greek 
7coTa[x6i;, 7tsTop.ai, etc. and he regards it as a Slavic one. The Dniestr is Thracian 
(p. 61), it had also an Iranian name Tyras (p. 60) and a Germanic one Agalingus 
(p. 81). Prut was Iranian (p. 60) or Thracian (p. 61); it may be added that the name 
of Prut is borne also by a tributary of the Seim River in the former Gubernia of 
Kursk. Dunaj seems to be a Slavonized name of some other origin (pp. 73 ffi), 
Sawa and Drawa are “Venetic” (pp. 68 and 70). 

On the basis of a survey like this it is difficult to come to any more or less certain 
conclusions. No wonder, therefore, that the author concludes this chapter by stating 
that the geographical names “do not give any adequate bases for an accurate de¬ 
termination of the extent and chronological ordering of particular ethnical strata” 
(p. 91). 

It is quite clear that while analyzing materials communicated by so careful 
a scholar as Lehr-Splawiriski, it is possible to criticize only minor details of inter¬ 
pretation. Yet there are parts which arouse far more considerable doubts, but these 
again are not to be discussed here, since they represent a field of research omitted 
by Lehr-Splawinski in his study. 

In fixing the oldest dwelling places of the Slavs the author has used mainly as 
his basis the conclusions drawn from prehistory and partly those from other branches 
of science. Of the strictly linguistic material, aside from the grammatical facts, 
he took into account only the names of bodies of water. It must be recalled that 
there exist other components of the vocabulary which allow us to draw conclusions 
as to the localization of the settlements of the primitive Slavs: these are the names 
of trees and plants in general, names of animals, some terms pertaining to civili¬ 
zation, etc. Some of these elements yield quite clear geographical indications. But 
this problem cannot be discussed here, as it would require a separate treatise. I wish 
only to stress here that these parts ought not to have been omitted because they 
give indications more certain than, for instance, the names of bodies of water. 
With the names of trees there are no doubts as to the meaning, while the etymo¬ 
logic-semantic aspect of the water names is only infrequently transparent. It must 
be added that according to information now available the geographical distribu¬ 
tion of particular trees is not in accord with the hypothesis concerning the primit¬ 
ive Slavs’ localization on the Wisla. All the more was it necessary to discuss this 
problem. 

Thus, we can see that his strictly linguistic materials have not led Lehr-Splawin- 
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ski to any concrete conclusions. His hypothesis about the origin of the Slavs is, 
therefore, based on non-linguistic evidence. The author wished rather to state that 
the linguistic data do not contradict the conclusions drawn from prehistory. This 
section, however, namely the prehistoric one, lies beyond the scope of the present 
review. For that reason I shall abstain from any judgment on the reconstruction 
of the prehistory of the Slavic tribes. 

Yet it would be unfair to confine this review to pointing out those formulations 
I do not agree with. I would like to emphasize the genuine value of the present 
work. 

It is the great merit of the author that he has presented in one unified whole 
the results of previous investigations, thus combining linguistic studies with the 
results of archaeological and ethnographical research. Here at last we have a long 
awaited attempt at a synthesis in this field. Regardless of the final conclusions, 
which will certainly arouse discussion, and notwithstanding various reservations 
in matters of detail, the work will, of course, be a point of departure for further 
investigations for a long time to come. The problem is approached from the view¬ 
point of a proper perspective. The general exposition is not obscured behind dis¬ 
cussions of details, though the work is of a strictly scientific nature. The whole 
learned apparatus has been shifted to the notes, and thus it is very accessible to 
the reader, yet it does not hamper the exposition of the actual contents. The evo¬ 
lution of events is presented in such a way that all the historical transformations 
follow one another consistently. The hypothesis about the derivation of the Slavs 
from the Proto-Baltic peoples and the Venetes seems highly attractive as seen in 
this light. 

The most important feature of the treatise is, however, a clear statement of the 
present state of knowledge. This makes it possible to advance research further and 
will contribute to the realization of new scientific achievements. 

42. REVIEW OF: K. MOSZYNSKI, PIERWOTNY ZASI%G 
JgZYKA PRASLO WIANSKIEGO* 

Prace Jgzykoznawcze PAN 16, Wroclaw-Krak6w, 1957, pp. 332 with a map. 

(1960) 

It is not an easy thing to write about the work of a scholar who is not among 
us any longer and therefore cannot defend the positions taken by him. Under these 
conditions the reviewer has a particular obligation to exercise special caution in 
formulating any objections. In this case, however, we have to do with an author 
who in respect to his methods of investigation, and to the scope of the horizons 
encompassed by him, stands on the highest level achieved in present-day scholar¬ 
ship. His work is constructed on an immensely clear plan, the reasoning is carried 

* The initial Area Embraced by the Primitive Slavic Language. 
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out consistently and systematically and leaves the impression of an irrefutable 
argument on the reader. 

The task undertaken by him has been strictly delimited in respect to chronology. 
The author is concerned to establish whether at the turn of the old and new eras 
the territories lying along the Odra, the Wisla and the Dnestr were already occu¬ 
pied by speakers of the Slavic dialects, or whether these dialects were there diffused 
only at a later date. The problem is a strictly linguistic one, as the author does 
not question the thesis that the physical ancestors of the Slavs could have dwelt 
there much earlier. This must be understood in the following manner: the Slavs 
arriving in these territories encountered there some sort of population; the latter 
did not disappear, that is to say, was not annihilated or ousted, but underwent 
Slavization in respect to language, and was absorbed by the Slavic communities. 
The fundamental thesis of the author is, however, that the Slavic population did 
not arrive in these territories until the first centuries A.D. The former place of the 
Indo-European peoples speaking the Slavic dialects (or more generally: the Pri¬ 
mitive Slavic language), ought in his opinion to have been lying somewhere in the 
middle western part of the basin of the Dnepr. 

Thus the book puts forward two basic theses: one is strictly negative and asserts 
that in the Pre-Christian period the Primitive Slavic language was not spoken in 
the territories lying in the basins of the Odra, the Wisla and the Dnestr; the other 
is positive and asserts that this language was used at that time in the territories 
of the middle western part of the basin of the Dnepr. The arguments on which 
these theses are based ought to be analysed separately. 

In order to substantiate the negative part of the conclusions it is necessary to 
prove that the previous foundations for the theory concerning an early arrival 
of the Slavs in the western territories are not conclusive. In addition, it is essential 
to point out on what grounds we may assert that the Slavs really could not have 
been there. Since we do not have any linguistic records derived from the territories 
in question and dating from Pre-Christian times, the refutation of the hypotheses 
about the earlier arrival of the Slavs there is mainly confined to showing that the 
indirect arguments which have been used in this connection are not adequate. The 
chief evidence supporting an argument for the earlier appearance of the Slavs in 
the West was the continuity of cultures which prevailed there. The evidence in 
question was put forward by archaeologists. This is why the present book opens 
with a chapter entitled: On the Disagreement between Geographical Linguistic Areas 
and Cultures (pp. 9-14). The author was well justified in quoting here the words 
of the historian, T. Walek-Czernecki, who wrote: “the continuity of a culture does 
not prove by itself an ethnic continuity, nor vice versa, does a change in culture 
prove any invasion of a new population; finally the similarity of some forms of 
culture in various areas does not prove the kinship of peoples dwelling there” 1 \ 

° T. Walek-Czernecki and S. Witkowski, Dzieje greckie, Warszawa, 1934, p. 35. 
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As far as I am concerned, not being an archaeologist, I would not dare to question 
the results of their professional studies. The latter lead to a conclusion about the 
existence of continuity of cultural evolution in the areas lying in the basins of the 
Odra, the Wisla and the Dnestr. But I do agree with the author that these facts 
do not give any ground for drawing conclusions relative to the problem of the 
language used there in the period before Christ. The ethnographic and anthropo¬ 
logical arguments that have been put forward a number of times also lack any 
value whatsoever. For conclusions concerning the language the only valid basis 
must be supplied by linguistic materials. 

Is it true that we do not possess any linguistic data derived from the area in 
question and dating from the Pre-Christian period? The material does exist, but 
has not been exhaustively considered by the author; in my opinion, this is one of 
the drawbacks of this otherwise valuable treatise. The data I refer to are contained 
in the names of rivers. 

Among the linguistic materials which might be used in evidence for establishing 
the range of diffusion of a language in the prehistoric period the names of rivers 
do not supply any sure arguments, because they are words the meaning of which 
is almost totally unknown. Only in a very general manner it is possible to establish 
what is to be expected from them: some general connection with the terms for 
‘water’ or still more generally ‘moisture’; with those for the colour of the water 
(such as ‘white’, ‘black’, ‘yellow’, etc.); with those for the velocity or slowness 
of the current (such as ‘rapid’, ‘dead’, that is to say almost stagnant, etc.); with 
those designating the nature of the river bed (‘stone’, ‘rotten’, etc.). But there may 
appear some unexpected names (for instance those derived from the names of 
animals). The variety of meanings represented by common words which are the 
basis for the names of rivers has this result: a study of the etymology of these names 
rarely leads to any conclusions that are more or less certain. Another consider¬ 
ation must be taken into account here: an old name taken over by a heterolin- 
guistic population may easily undergo some sort of transformation. This may, 
in its turn, introduce some secondary association with a commonly used word 
in the new language. In this way the term would lose its primary etymological 
meaning. Hence, a procedure much more valuable than the etymological explana¬ 
tion of the names of rivers would be the determination of the geographical area 
showing similar names: exhibiting either the same root or the same suffix. 

Under these conditions the determination of the linguistic affiliation of primitive 
forms of river names is very seldom entirely certain. The difficulties are increased 
by the fact that in the territories lying in the basins of the Odra, the Wisla and the 
Dnestr or the Dnepr the names of the waters have a general Indo-European char¬ 
acter, almost universally. Consequently, the roots and suffixes used in them occur 
in various languages which should be taken into consideration in this discussion. 
That is why the names of the rivers can with an equal degree of probability be derived 
from a Slavic source or from some other Indo-European one. In cases of that kind 
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the name loses any evidential value for the problem of establishing the primitive 
Slavic homeland. 

Nevertheless, this problem does exist. Whoever wants to determine the geograph¬ 
ical extent of the Primitive Slavic language in any period of its existence is obliged 
to analyse the pertinent material and to evaluate it in an appropriate manner. Mo¬ 
szynski, in addition to the basin of the Dnepr which he discussed in detail, did this 
only in relation to the name of the Wisla, and this only incidentally in his Con¬ 
clusion (pp. 265 if.). The name has been directly handed down from the first century 
A.D., but was probably known to the Greeks in the fourth century B.C. If it were 
a Slavic name, it would witness, of course, to the sojourn of the Slavs on the banks 
of the Wisla several centuries B.C. Now, the name can certainly be a Slavic one 
(the author himself so states, p. 265; moreover, he explains as a Slavic one the 
name of the rivulet Wisla in the vicinity of Pinsk, p. 194). But is it really Slavic? 
Moszynski comes to the conclusion that such was not the case. The Weser of today 
had in the eleventh century the name Wissula though it is located far eway from 
the western border of the historic range of Slavic settlements. In the basin of the 
Neckar there is also a river called Wisilaffa at that time (the name is compounded 
of Wisila and affa ‘water, river’). The conclusions arrived at by Moszynski are 
just; from the linguistic point of view there is no certainty whether or not the name 
of the Polish Wisla is Slavic. But whoever takes this attitude should not also assert 
that the equivalent sounding name of a rivulet in the vicinity of Pinsk is derived 
from the Slavs. It seems to me that the decisive argument here depends on the matter 
of probability. Once the names of the Wisla type are found widely diffused both 
in the basin of the Dnepr and in the basin of the Wisla, there is no reason to in¬ 
terpret one group differently from the other. Thus there are two alternative pos¬ 
sibilities. Either we assume that the names are of Slavic origin and then it is neces¬ 
sary to draw conclusions for the determination of the date of the arrival of the Slavs 
at the Wisla; or, if the Slavic interpretation of the Polish Wisla is refuted, it is 
necessary to give up concluding anything on the same basis in respect to the basin 
of the Dnepr. There is still another possibility: this name is an Indo-European one, 
dating back to pre-Slavic times. Hence it appears in the Germanic territories (or to 
be on the safe side—let us rather say: non-Slavic), only the Slavs spread it more 
widely than did any other peoples speaking Indo-European languages. In this case 
the Polish Wisla could be an Indo-European name, but not necessarily a Slavic 
one. It must be stated, however, that the Polish Wisla lies in the territory where 
the diffusion of names of this type is exceptionally marked. This is a characteristic 
feature of the areas populated in the historical period by the Slavs. Thus, probability 
speaks for the Slavic linguistic interpretation of the name Wisla. This example 
alone suffices to show how uncertain a source of information are the names of 
rivers. Since we do not know the meaning of the words involved, and we base our 
considerations exclusively on the phonetic similarity of their particular members, 
we may arrive at very various etymological interpretations of the same names. 
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The likelihood of such interpretations is decided by an incidental factor, that is 
to say the geographical area covered by the names that resemble one another in 
sound. This factor, in its turn, leads to conclusions which are sometimes opposed 
to other information relating to the areas of diffusion of particular languages. The 
hydronymic argument can, therefore, be only an additional element in the reasoning, 
which strengthens or weakens conclusions arrived at in another way. In the Indo- 
European field it cannot be, by itself, the main basis for determination of the pre¬ 
historic confines of particular languages. 

The heterolinguistic explanation of the name Wisla is in Moszynski’s work 
a consequence of another line of reasoning. And it leads, actually, to the conclu¬ 
sion that in the basins of the rivers: Odra, Wisla and Dnestr the Slavs were not pres¬ 
ent in the period before Christianity. This argument concerns the names of trees. 

The chapter devoted to the Slavic names of trees (pp. 23-66) is the best grounded 
and most convincing in Moszynski’s work. Three groups of names have been dis¬ 
tinguished: (1) trees whose names possess early related equivalents in other Indo- 
European languages: brzoza ‘birch’, jesion ‘ash tree’, dqb ‘oak’ (in view of the word 
for acorn), ole ha ‘alder’, osina ‘aspen’, wiqz ‘elm’, grab ‘hornbeam’, klon ‘maple’, lipa 
‘lime tree’, czeremcha ‘bird cherry tr ee\jodla ‘fir tree’ (more properly swierk ‘spruce’); 
(2) trees whose names are Primitive Slavic innovations: wierzba ‘willow’, brzost 
‘Scotch elm’, jarzgbina and skorucha ‘rowan tree’, sosna ‘pine’, *(j)agngd ‘poplar’; (3) 
trees whose Primitive Slavic names do not possess counterparts in other Indo-Euro¬ 
pean languages and which cannot be proved to have been Slavic innovations: buk 
‘beech’, jawor ‘sycamore maple’, modrzew ‘larch’, cis ‘yew’, trzesnia ‘sweet cherry 
tree’, brzekinia ‘service tree’ ( Sorbus torminalis ) and probably *smerk = Polish 
smrek, swierk ‘spruce’. Now, the names of the first two groups do not lead to any 
conclusions as to more precise localization of the Primitive Slavic language about 
the turn of the old and new eras, because the trees in question “grow quite com¬ 
monly ... over all the area from the basin of the Odra up to the Dnepr (hornbeam) 
or up to the western borders of the basin of the Volga and that of the Don inclusive 
(ash tree), and mostly still further (poplar, oak, maple, lime, elm, alder, aspen, 
birch, bird cherry tree, rowan tree, willow, pine tree)” (pp. 57 ff.). On the other hand 
the “ranges of extent of the trees of the third group omit, roughly speaking, the 
basin of the Dnepr and the Neman as well as the territories lying to the East of 
these basins” (p. 58). The author has carried out a precise etymological analysis 
of the names contained in the third group. He came to a conclusion which seems 
to be right (p. 57) that buk ‘beech’, jawor ‘sycamore maple’ and, in all likelihood, 
brzekinia ‘service tree’ have foreign names, that is to say Germanic names; that 
the name of modrzew ‘larch’ has come into existence under a direct or indirect 
Germanic influence; that cis ‘yew’ has “a foreign name, but not a Germanic one”; 
and that trzesnia ‘sweet cherry tree’ is a foreign interpolation from popular Latin 
“or another dialect”. The time of the respective borrowings may be determined 
with a certain approximation: buk ‘beech’, since it displays the traits of the Germanic 
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consonant shift, could not have entered into the language of the Slavs prior to the 
fourth-third century B.C.; jawor ‘sycamore maple’ was borrowed at the earliest at 
the end of the fifth or in the sixth century; the dates of the appearance of the name 
modrzew ‘larch’ and that of the borrowing of the name cis ‘yew’ are not to be deter¬ 
mined; trzesnia ‘sweet cherry tree’ dates from the third-fourth century A.D.; if 
brzekinia ‘service tree’ is thought to be derived from a Germanic source, then it 
likewise cannot reach back to the period preceding the consonant shift, that is to 
say it cannot be older than buk ‘beech’. Generally, it can be stated that the Germanic 
borrowings do not antedate the fourth-third century B.C., (with a reservation made 
in the case of modrzew ‘larch’); the date of borrowing of cis is not known, and 
trzesnia is quite late. 

The conclusion to be drawn from the above material is self-evident: up to the 
fourth-third century B.C. the settlements of peoples speaking the Primitive Slavic 
language did not extend over the area where the beech, the ash tree, the service 
tree and the sweet cherry tree grew. In a period not to be more precisely specified 
the Slavs did not know the larch and the yew. Prior to the fourth-third century B.C., 
therefore, the western frontier of the Primitive Slavic settlements could not have 
extended beyond the line (roughly plotted on the basis of the map of tree extensions 
included in the book): Krolewiec-Gizycko-Plock-Radom-Wlodawa, and further, 
along the right bank of the river Bug up to the upper course of the river Ju2nyj 
Bug, turning to the South somewhere near the town of Uman’. I do not see any 
reservation that might be made as to this reasoning. Could it possibly be incid¬ 
ental that a 11 the more important Slavic names of trees growing in the eastern 
regions are of Slavonic origin, while a 11 the important designations of trees growing 
in the western regions are of foreign origin, and mostly of a date later than the 
fourth-third century B.C.? In my opinion this argument is much more important 
than anything that might be deduced from the hydronymic analysis. It seems to 
me, therefore, that the negative part of Moszynski’s thesis (concerning the absence 
of the Slavs in the territories of the Odra, the Wisla and the Dnestr basins in the 
period prior to the fourth-third century B.C.) has been fully and satisfactorily 
grounded. 

The same negative result is reached in the fifth chapter (pp. 67-69) which dis¬ 
cusses the relations between the Celts and the Slavs. There is a striking divergence 
on the one hand between the results of the archaeological researches which point 
to strong Celtic influences on the material culture of Silesia in the period prior 
to the fourth-third century B.C., and reaching the south-western part of Poland 
(Malopolska) and even to Kujawy at a later period; and on the other hand the 
almost total lack of Celtic linguistic influences on the Primitive Slavic language. 
Moszynski draws a conclusion from this which it is difficult to deny, namely that 
the people who dwelt at that time within the areas in question were not Slavs. 

A further extensive part of the book (chapters 6-16, pp. 70-206) substantiates 
the second, positive thesis of the author. That thesis asserts that at the turning 
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point between the old and the new era the Slavs occupied the territories lying to 
the East of the basins of the Wisla and the Dnestr, in particular that during the 
more ancient period they dwelt somewhere in the middle-western part of the Dnepr 
basin. 

The fact that the Slavs arrived in the basins of the Odra and the Wisla from the 
East follows from the above analysis of the tree names. Here the author surveys 
in detail all the other indications which in his opinion lead to the same conclusion. 

The arguments here considered are various as to weight and nature. First of 
all there have been taken into account the links that connect the Slavic languages 
with their western and eastern neighbours. In particular the Slavic-Germanic and 
Slavic-Arian convergencies are involved here. Of course, the problem itself is quite 
essential, but, in my opinion, it has not been appropriately set forth. There is no 
question as to the existence of Slavic-Germanic convergencies. But whether their 
number is larger than that of the Slavic-Arian connections, as Professor Lehr- 
Splawinski asserted 2 ’ on the basis of vocabulary materials (extracted from the well- 
known dictionary by Walde-Pokorny), or lesser, is a question impossible to answer 
at the present moment, due to our insufficient knowledge of the Iranian languages. 
But the problem formulated in this way has, in my opinion, only secondary im¬ 
portance for the period under discussion, because it concerns the dialectal relation¬ 
ships still existing within the Indo-European language, whereas we are here con¬ 
cerned with a much later period, that is to say the last millenium B.C. Valid evidence 
may be offered only by secondary (later) Germanic or Iranian influences. They 
both exist. There is no doubt either, that (taking into consideration the studies 
carried out by Rozwadowski and Moszynski himself) “the religious-ritual-ethical 
life of the primitive Slavs decidedly drew of old from the East of the Indo-European 
world, and not from the West” (p. 93); on the other hand, however, the borrowings 
from the Germanic vocabulary are numerous and important in the Primitive Slavic 
languages 3 ’. Nevertheless they do not indicate the uninterrupted neighbourhood 
of the Germanic languages with the Slavic languages. The problem requires still 
further research. 

Of the linguistic elements that might give some indication concerning the lo¬ 
calization of the primitive Slavs in the last millenium B.C., Moszynski also analyses 
the names of the rivers in the basin of the Dnepr (chapter 16, pp. 167-206) besides 
some ethnic names: of the Neuroi (9, pp. 98-112), of the Slavs (13, pp. 138-148) 
and of the Venetes (pp. 268-271; cf. also pp. 98 ff.) and a number of appellatives. 

The author is aware how limited is the evidential value of the etymology of the 
river nomenclature for the problem in question. He also makes an immediate re¬ 
servation to the effect that the virtual lack of non-Slavic names in this territory 


2) T. Lehr-Splawinski, O pochodzeniu i praojczyznie Slowian, Poznan, 1946. 

3) J. Kurylowicz, “Zwi^zki jezykowe slowiansko-germanskie,” Przeglqd Zachodni 1951, No. 5/6 
pp. 191-206. 
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may only increase the probability of the hypothesis of the “settlement of the Slavs 
from times immemorial” on these grounds, but it cannot furnish the deciding ar¬ 
gument. Still the author is right in not omitting that linguistic material as well which 
is supplied by hydronymics. 

After a detailed analysis (which it is not possible to discuss here) of numerous 
river names, the author comes to the conclusion (p. 205) that “the greatest con¬ 
centration of river names which can be explained from the point of view of Slavic 
lexical material alone, without any need to call upon analogous materials in foreign 
languages, is to be encountered in an expanded obtuse triangle between the Pripjat’ 
and the southern middle Dnepr and directly to the East from there (more or less 
in the basin of the Trubez and lower course of the Desna)”. This kind of formulation 
is possible, to be sure, and the etymologies of Moszynski cannot be reproached for 
any oversight. On the other hand I would not be able to state that his explanations 
are better than those proposed previously either by Rozwadowski or by Lehr- 
Splawinski. The mere fact that Moszynski explains the names as Slavic elements, 
whereas Rozwadowski and Lehr-Splawinski looked there for foreign components, 
does not heighten, at any rate, the likelihood of his etymologies: the task consists 
in finding out the origin of a given name, but not in proving it to be Slavic. 

In connection with the above I would like to register my opposition to a pronoun¬ 
cement made by Moszynski concerning the method of explaining the river names. 
On p. 307, among the opinions concerning the treatise by Lehr-Splawinski “O po- 
chodzeniu i praojczyznie Slowian” it is said that “a very essential critical reservation 
in relation to the method is evoked by the assignment of river names in the Slavic 
lands to various non-Slavic languages instead of setting forth in the first place theii 
interpretation by means of the native lexical material”. It seems to me that this 
attitude is wrong. The problem consists in determining who gave the name to 
a river, that is to say who were, or rather what language was spoken by those natives 
from whom the name was made. The fact that in the historical period the natives 
were the Slavs is of no importance whatsoever for the determination of the origin 
of a given river name (in other words: for establishing what language was spoken 
by those who created the name). Of course, such being the case, it is not excluded, 
or at least it is probable, that the name does really derive from the Slavs; though 
for the territories of the Dnepr basin, Iranian, Finnish, partly also Baltic, Thracian 
and even Germanic names are possible. There is no reason, therefore, why priority 
should be given to the Slavic interpretation over any other. 

The reservations expressed by me do not contradict the general conclusion 
drawn by the author. Though specific names in the part of the Dnepr basin here 
investigated may not have been Slavonic, the totality of hydronymics of this 
area seems to be Slavic. This also supports the main thesis concerning the sojourn 
of the Slavs in this area, beginning long ago. 

The studies on ethnic names are of far lesser importance. So far as the Neuroi 
are concerned (they were mentioned by Herodotus) the author maintains they 
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can be “with a certain degree of probability regarded as the Slavs” (p. 98), but not 
on the basis of their name which “does not seem to be of Slavic origin” (p. 108, 
footnote 31). Hence, as far as linguistic considerations are concerned, this name 
is of no importance. A separate chapter is devoted to the name Slowianie ‘the Slavs’. 
In the author’s opinion the suffix -enino- served “for the creation of ethnic names 
taking their origin from geographical names: of lands, rivers, cities, etc.” (p. 141); 
this is what should be sought in the root slav- : slov-. This root must have meant 
‘clean’ and as the name of the country it came to mean ‘clean fields’. Con¬ 
sequently, the centre whence the name was extended to all the Slavs, must have 
been localized in Volhynia. This is possible, of course; but if the linguistic expla¬ 
nation of the name is correct (which is probably, but not necessarily so), it may 
point equally well to the area of Volhynia and/or others. The author himself in¬ 
dicates that such territories may be involved, for example, those lying on the middle 
and upper course of the Wisla, on the Odra, etc. (p. 144). In other words, the inter¬ 
pretation of the name Slowianie does not contribute anything essential to the problem 
of the places inhabited by this people in the last millenium B.C. 

Finally, the name of the Venetes is presented by the author as a non-Slavic one: 
the language from which it is derived is regarded by him as one close to the Celtic 
languages, though it is different from them (p. 271; cf. also p. 69). It is a difficult 
thing to pronounce a judgement concerning a language, solely on the basis of the 
name of a people. But it does seem to me that it is possible to state that this language 
belonged to the Indo-European family since the name is repeated throughout Europe 
on the one hand among the Celts (Caesar, Bell. Gall. 2, 34, etc.), and on the other 
hand among the people who dwelt in the last millenium B.C., along the northern 
coast of the Adriatic Sea. There is, however, not a single linguistic indication which 
would enable us to identify the Baltic Venetes with the Slavs. This identification 
generally accepted among Polish Slavistics, is based precisely on the hypothesis 
that at that time (in the last millenium B.C.) the Slavs already occupied that area 
where the dwellings of the Baltic Venetes are thought to have been. Hence nothing 
positive can be said today about the language of these Venetes during the period 
under investigation. There is one fact noticed by Moszynski that is worth con¬ 
sidering: mainly that the suffix -eto- rarely occurs in the Slavic languages, whereas 
it occurs very often within the Celtic areas. I personally would not attach any great 
importance to this fact, as it seems to me possible that the name of the Venetes 
has been inherited directly from the Indo-European linguistic community; in this 
case it might have been retained also among the Slavs. 

In addition to the main theme of the present study (that is to say, the determi¬ 
nation of places inhabited by the Slavs at the turning point between the old and 
new eras) the author poses another question: “whether and whence could the Proto- 
Slavic language have been shifted into the western and middle part of the Dnepr 
basin” (chapter 17, pp. 207-232). The answer to this question depends mainly on 
the localization of the presumed “primeval Indo-European homeland”, that is 
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to say the area of distribution of the Primitive Indo-European language which has 
been reconstructed, but presumably did once really exist as a common language. 
This problem, being a side-issue, has not been discussed in any detail in the book: 
in the section dealing with it (chapter 2, pp. 15-17) only a well-founded postulate 
has been advanced: to take into consideration in future studies the linguistic contacts 
of the Primitive Indo-European language with the neighbouring foreign ones: with 
the Caucasian and with the North-, Middle- and Eastern-Asiatic languages, as 
well as those of Tibet. In the opinion of the author the primeval homeland “some¬ 
where in the first part of the third millenium B.C. extended most probably over 
central and south-eastern Europe: in woody near-steppe areas and in the park 
steppes as well as in the eastern parts of the Carpathians where their western and 
eastern slopes are open, up to the river Ural and beyond it”. This formulation 
is almost universally accepted among scholars today and does not evoke any ob¬ 
jections. It follows from the above statement that the central Dnepr basin could 
be included in this area. In other words, the Primitive Slavic language could have 
developed directly in the same area over which its Primitive Indo-European predeces¬ 
sor was spread (only partly, of course). But this conception of the state of affairs 
is hardly possible as the author has himself repeatedly stressed (for example on 
p. 208). The period under discussion was, undoubtedly, one marked by numerous 
and complicated wanderings which led to considerable transformations in the 
linguistics relations. The factor of probability speaks most strongly for acceptance 
of the hypothesis stating that the Slavs did not inhabit the area of the Dnepr basin 
since the time of the Indo-European linguistic community. Did they then come 
thither from the West or from the East? The author is very careful here in his state¬ 
ments and says (p. 260) that it is impossible to give a certain answer, but that there 
are some indications, though uncertain, which constitute arguments for the eastern 
origin of the Slavs; among the linguistic materials the indications are supplied 
by the Slavic-Altaic lexical connections. These, however, the author is ready to 
explain otherwise, by the expansion of a part of the Slavs eastwards. 

As far as I am concerned, my opinion is different in this respect. I base my con¬ 
siderations on the linguistic facts that are taken into account by the author, but 
given another interpretation by him, which is not convincing, at least for me. The 
problem concerns the ancient names for buk ‘beech’ and cis ‘yew’. In the Primitive 
Slavic language there exist continuants of these in the forms of *bhz-, *iva, but 
they have different meanings: ‘elder (both black and coral)’ and ‘a kind of willow’. 
The explanation for the change in the meaning as Moszynski writes, may be twofold 
(p. 61): either the Proto-Slavs once lived in the area where the beech and yew grew 
and then they wandered to the East where these trees did not grow and applied 
the names to other trees; or they took over the appellatives in their changed meaning 
from some dialect in which the change had taken place. The author is inclined to 
the latter hypothesis. For me personally the former assumption is by far the more 
probable. The hypothesis concerning a foreign intermediary assumes the existence 
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of a certain Indo-European dialect of the s at am group which must be located 
to the West of the dwelling places of the Slavs. This dialect, in addition, must have 
shifted from the West to the East onto an area not possessing the beech and yew. 
We do not know of any such dialect. Of course, we cannot assert that it could not 
have existed, but since there are no traces of it, it would be too bold a hypothesis 
to assume its existence only for the purpose of substantiating the assumption that 
the words in question are not native Slavic. The centum insertions in the Slavic 
vocabulary lead rather to a conclusion that the western neighbours of the Slavs 
were peoples representing some centum Indo-European dialect. 

There is another consideration which has been only partly touched upon in Mo- 
szynski’s treatise. On page 57 we find an indication that hornbeam grows over all 
the area from the Odra basin to the Dnepr and even beyond it. But it has not been 
mentioned that the eastern boundary for the distribution this tree passes only 
slightly to the East of the middle course of the Dnepr. On the other hand the word 
for hornbeam is a component of the vocabulary inherited from the Indo-European 
period. Is it possible to assume that the Slavs retained its name of grab ‘hornbeam’ 
after they had wandered to the areas lacking it, or where at the most it is rarely 
found? Then, after their return to the West would they have revived the old name 
in its old meaning? It would not be possible to assume this, unless we resort once 
more to the hypothesis that grab ‘hornbeam’ is a borrowing from some dialect 
that had been in use in the Dnepr basin before the Slavs arrived there. This solu¬ 
tion seems quite improbable to me 4) . 

The scope of a review does not permit me to become involved in various side 
problems touched upon in this highly interesting book, so extremely rich in its con¬ 
tents. Now it is time to subsume everything which represents the real achievements 
of the author. In spite of numerous, but insignificant and non-essential reservations 
as to details, two principal theses put forth by Moszynski seem to be well grounded: 
first, the arrival of peoples speaking the Slavic languages in the area of the beech, 
sycamore maple, service tree and sweet cherry tree cannot have taken place earlier 
than in the fourth-third century B.C.; second, in the period directly preceding 
this migration, the Primitive Slavic language was spoken in the middle part of the 
western Dnepr basin; this is indicated by the river names within the territory (per¬ 
haps also by the distribution of the tree called grab ‘hornbeam’). In view of the 
value of the linguistic material at our disposal the latter conclusion is less certain 
than the former. But the fundamental probability speaks for it, for by what other 
route could the Slavs have entered into the basins of the Wisla and the Odra? 

On the other hand, the hypothesis concerning the arrival of the primitive Slavs 

4> The range of tree grab ‘hornbeam’ was taken into account by J. Czekanowski in his con¬ 
siderations on the primitive homeland of the Slavs; cf. his recent Wstgp do historii Slowian, 1957 2 f 
pp. 148 ff. On the other hand, the borders of the yew and ivy as proposed by him are irrelevant in 
this connection, because cis ‘yew’ is in all likelihood a word of foreign origin, while bluszcz ‘ivy’ 
is a Slavic innovation (cf. Moszynski p. 64). 
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in the Dnepr basin from the East is not convincing. It seems that the direction of 
the initial movements of this ethnic group was just towards the East, from the ter¬ 
ritories of the beech and yew. In their wanderings the primitive Slavs did not cross 
the eastern border of the hornbeam range. Of course, this older period of linguistic 
displacements belongs to an epoch as to which only the most general assumptions 
can be made. In so doing we are, moreover, aware that the reality was much more 
complicated than we reconstruct it today in a very simplified manner. 

43. REVIEW OF: H. EOWMIANSKI, POCZ4TKI POLSKI. Z DZIEJOW SLOWIAN W 

1 TYSI4CLEC1U N.E.*, I 
Warszawa, 1963, PWN, pp. 419. 

(1965) 


This book has been written by an historian, and it deals with historical prob¬ 
lems. But it contains a lengthy chapter on the origin of the Slavs (pp. 33-96) 
which treats directly of linguistic matters. It is this chapter alone which will be taken 
into consideration here. 

The chapter in question consists of two parts: (1) the problem of the Primitive 
Indo-European homeland; (2) the origin of the Slavs. These are the main conclu¬ 
sions reached by the author. 

Basing himself on historical data concerning later periods, mainly linguistic 
data, Professor Lowmianski establishes the area of the supposed primitive home¬ 
land of the Indo-Europeans “within a broad belt of steppes which extended from 
the Hungarian puszta, along the Black Sea and Caspian Sea into Central Asia” 
(p. 39). From this area there set out for Europe (and for southern Asia) peoples 
that were linguistically Indo-European. There were two waves differing in their 
chronological order. The earlier Indo-European wave poured over Europe as early as 
the third millennium B.C.: “evidently in the second part of the third millennium B.C. 
a part of this steppe population broke away from the mother group and proceeded 
to the zone of forests and conquered great expanses of land, some of them marked 
by a higher culture, which they adopted” (p. 69). The second stage of migration 
by peoples who were linguistically Indo-European took place about the middle 
of the second millennium B.C. At that time some groups of a population which 
had already been differentiated linguistically started out from the same centre, 
and arrived at the dwelling places where we find them in historical times. The northern 
group of the Indo-European peoples consisted of Balto-Slavs who moved westward. 
In the opinion of the present author the Slavs formed the southern wing of this 
group. For a certain length of time they occupied areas in the middle part of the 
Dnepr basin. From there they moved on to the basin of the Wisla (p. 71). Prior to 

* Origins of Poland. A Contribution to the History of the Slavs in the First Millennium A.D. 
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the middle of the last millennium B.C. (p. 85) or even earlier (p. 94) they reached the 
coast of the Baltic Sea. The Baltic peoples migrated over routes lying more to the 
North than those taken by the Slavs. The Germanic peoples are thought to have 
followed a route still more to the North of the Balto-Slavic one, along the Volga 
and further to the Gulf of Finland. Thence, in all likelihood, there started the sea 
invasion into Scandinivia (p. 62). The Germanic expansion from Scandinavia south¬ 
wards and eastwards led the Germans to their second encounter with the Slavs 
in the third century B.C. The latter were already settled in their dwelling places 
known to us historically (p. 94). 

The presentation summarized above requires some critical discussion. We are 
in complete agreement with Professor Lowmianski that the problem of the Indo- 
European primitive homeland is primarily a linguistic one. Other branches 
of science, particularly prehistory and anthropology, may at the most strengthen 
(to a certain degree) or weaken the probability of conclusions drawn on the basis 
of linguistics. This is so because we cannot infer anything about the continuity of 
linguistic tradition on the basis of a continuity of evolution of the material culture; 
nor do changes in the state of the material culture in a given area imply any change 
in the language spoken there. The absence of connection between language and race 
does not need to be proven today. 

Very instructive is the reasoning by which the author has localized the primitive 
Indo-European homeland in the vicinity of the border between Europe and Asia. 
He has first established that the diffusion of the Indo-European languages over 
vast expanses of Europe and Asia by way of conquests indicates a population of 
(linguistically) Indo-European conquerors that was conspicuously numerous. 
Therefore, it must be admitted that “the Indo-European tribes had already reach¬ 
ed considerable dimensions as a demographic mass in their primitive homeland” 
(p. 37). A conclusion may be drawn from the above that “a proportionately large 
area necessarily corresponded to the numerous population” (ibid.). Since, however, 
the formation of a common language must assume the existence of a vital internal 
link within the limits of a given linguistic group, therefore the area concerned should 
be sought in territories where a link of that kind could have been created. Practi¬ 
cally speaking these might have been either the expanses of forests in Central Europe, 
or the steppe areas from the Hungarian puszta to the expanses of Central Asia (p. 39). 
An eastern localization is indicated by the whole of the economic evolution of the 
Indo-European people: “the type of economy which is to be encountered among 
the Indo-European peoples is best served by the zone of Eurasian steppes. These 
are not very well adapted for primitive agriculture, but have for ages been an area for 
a hunting, fishing and in the course to time pastoral economy” (p. 48). An additional 
indication is supplied by the linguistic contacts between the Germanic and Tokha- 
rian groups. These would be very difficult to explain if we assumed an original 
homeland of the Indo-Europeans in Central Europe (p. 56). 

On the other hand, it is difficult to agree with the view that the mobility of the 
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linguistic groups was not so intensive and so universal in the past and that the “mi¬ 
grations consisted rather in expanding the territorial basis without breaking away 
from the main collective, than in a distant translocation” (p. 35). In my opinion 
this conception is denied by such a migration, historically attested as the expedi¬ 
tions of the Celts in the third century B.C. to the Balkans and Asia Minor; or as 
the expedition of the Helvetes described in detail by Caesar in the year 58 B.C. 
The goal of this expedition was the lands of the Santoni people (dwelling to the 
North of the Gironde). These places were 400 miles distant from the country of the 
Helvetes. There is no reason to assume that the expeditions in question were an 
exceptional phenomenon. They probably illustrate the ancient customs of the Indo- 
European peoples. 

The course of reasoning of Professor Lowmianski is based upon an hypothesis 
asserting that the influx of the population linguistically Indo-European occurred 
twice into Europe. The older wave was supposed to embrace the areas of the Central 
Europe as whole, extending as far as Scandinavia, the Baltic countries, France 
and Italy. The wave is alleged to have left traces in the names of waters of this area. 
H. Krahe in particular has shown that the majority of these names have a generally 
uniform character, which in his opinion is Indo-European. In addition it is very 
archaic and does not exhibit any specific features distinctive for other branches 
of the Indo-European family. Krahe called these hydronymics “Old European”. 
In the author’s opinion the population which fixed these names was a branch of the 
Indo-European group which was formed before the final division of the language 
into dialects had occurred. We may now ask whether this conclusion is necessary. 

Serious and justified doubts arise in this connection. First, the hypothesis is ex¬ 
clusively based on names for bodies of water. Whether they belong to one language 
or another is never sure, because a borrowed foreign name is easily adapted into 
the system of another language. In a form fixed at a much later date it may evoke 
associations quite different from those which were peculiar to it in its primary form. 
This is a consequence of the fact that proper names, including names for bodies 
of water, need not have any real meaning related to the sense of common words. 
For instance, within the Polish area as things are today the majority of names 
of larger rivers do not evoke any associations with commonly current words: Wisla, 
San, Bug, Narew, Drwqca or Nida, Pilica, Wkra; Odra, Nysa, Warta, etc. all these 
are for us today only the designations of some definite rivers; they are single, 
unrepeated names that do not give any information about specific traits of these 
rivers. The connection of these names with pertinent objects is exclusively conven¬ 
tional, based on tradition. Nevertheless, today they are truly Polish names: hence 
their origin is quite irrelevant. We are linked with these names sentimentally and 
under specific circumstances we would be able to transfer them to other bodies of 
water hitherto unnamed. 

There is no reason to suppose that in the past the analogous circumstances were 
any different. That is why the occurrence of river names of the same root in various 
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areas cannot be used as a proof that such names were transported by a people in 
whose language the root is attested. The name could have been carried over as 
a conventional element, incomprehensible etymologically, and designating only 
some specific body of water. 

A suffix is however a characteristic feature of a language which has borrowed 
a name and adopted it. In this case, however, to establish to which language a given 
name belongs is an extremely difficult task, because a suffix is a formal element; 
it does not possess any concrete meaning, only expressing some sort of very broadly 
conceived category (nomen agentis, nomen actionis, etc.). Moreover, the suffix is 
an element having a phonetic composition of minor extent. Hence, it is easily 
subject to transformations. On the other hand, suffixes may occur in a similar form 
in different languages, even when they are quite remote as to origin. 

These considerations do not allow us to regard as certain the conclusion relating 
to the older or “Ancient European” invasion on the part of the peoples who were 
Indo-European linguistically, but about which we have no other historical evidence 
than the names of rivers. It does not mean that this manner of presentation is impos¬ 
sible. We would simply like to stress here that we do not possess any adequate basis 
for drawing conclusions. 

Another difficulty arises from the chronology of invasions proposed by the 
author. As is well known, the Hittite texts reach as far back as the seventeenth 
century B.C., while the most ancient Greek texts in the Linear B Script are not young¬ 
er than the fifteenth century B.C. In our present state of knowledge we must date 
the final break-up of the Indo-European linguistic community at the latest to the 
turn between the third and second millennium B.C. (it probably occurred earlier). 
Consequently, if we are to suppose a still earlier migration of the population which 
was linguistically Indo-European to Europe, it must be placed at the turn between 
the fourth and third millennium B.C., that is to say, much earlier than has been 
suggested by Professor Lowmianski. 

These difficulties have been avoided by Krahe. He assumed that the later Euro¬ 
pean languages were developed out of a differentiation of the “Old European” 
language. The latter should be regarded as an autochthonous element in Europe. 
The separate peoples partly remained in the same place (for instance the Germanic 
peoples) and partly dispersed towards the West (as the Celts did) or the South 
(as the Italic peoples did), etc. It seems, however, that this presentation greatly 
oversimplifies the problem. It does not take into consideration another which was 
pointed out by Meillet about 50 years ago. Meillet mentioned 15 the formation of 
a vocabulary which he called “North-Western”. It is based on the fact that five 
among the known Indo-European groups exhibit some common innovations in 
vocabulary which are specific only for them. These groups are: Celtic, Germanic, 
Italic, Baltic and Slavic. The innovations are confined to vocabulary elements. This 

15 A. Meillet, Les dialectes indo-europeens, 1908, pp. 17-23. 
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indicates territorial contacts, which were close, but not of a kind that could lead 
to the formation of a common language. It must therefore be assumed that the 
formation of the “North-Western” group of languages occurred at a time when 
the particular languages—Celtic, Germanic, Italic, Baltic and Slavic—represented 
separate linguistic units. When we recall in addition that these languages belonged to 
various Indo-European dialects, we can conclude that the “North-Western” grouping 
came into being as a result of a secondary contacting of the peoples concerned. It 
was the result of migrations that had taken place earlier and which transformed 
the primary mutual relations between particular linguistic groups. Since the Italic 
peoples appeared in the Apennine Peninsula as early as in the second millennium 
B.C., the time of existence of the “North-Western” grouping must be set at about 
the turn between the third and second millennium B.C. At this time, therefore, the 
ancestors of the peoples just mentioned could have dwelt in the centre of Europe. 

The factor here pointed out does not lead to any final judgment on the primitive 
homeland of the Indo-Europeans. It merely indicates that in a given period of time 
the peoples just mentioned came into close contact. But the contact was secondary. 
Hence the previous dwelling places of individual peoples must have been located 
somewhere else: perhaps in the East. It seems to me, however, that the known 
contacts of Germanic, Celtic and Italic languages which have been revealed in 
certain common linguistic innovations date from this period. There is no need to 
shift them to distant Eastern areas as has been proposed by the present author (p. 54; 
cf. p. 62). 

The problem which has not yet been solved and which is still being discussed 
is the linguistic affiliation of the people designated by the Latin name Veneti. In 
later times the descendant of this name was applied to the Slavs. This name, however, 
was not to be found in the language of the Slavs themselves. It was given them by 
their neighbours, Finnish on the one side, Germanic on the other. Thence the hy¬ 
pothesis that the neighbours of the Slavs shifted to them the name of another people 
dwelling in the territories which were later occupied by the Slavs. Now we have 
to establish: first—when did the Slavs enter the Venetic territories; second—what 
was the language spoken by the ancient Venetes. Professor Lowmianski establishes 
the terminus ad quem of the Slavic settlement in the historically known abodes 
along the Odra, Wisla and Dnepr at the first part of the last millennium B.C. (p. 85). 
The date of Slavization of Pomerania is fixed by him in the Hallstatt sub-period C, 
that is to say the years 700-550 B.C. (p. 94). Thus the Venetes mentioned by various 
ancient authors must have represented already a people that were linguistically 
Slavic. As far as the primitive Venetic population is concerned, they must have 
been the descendants of those ancient “Old European” tribes which allegedly settled 
there in the third millennium B.C. The name itself designated the “Old Europeans” 
in a general way. It has been preserved only on the peripheries of the area concerned, 
that is to say in Armorica (the Celtic Venetes), in northern Italy and in the basin 
of the Winda and the Wisla (p. 89). 
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The fact that the name of the Venetes is of the Indo-European origin seems 
to be quite certain, since it is repeated in other areas where is connected with dis¬ 
tinctly Indo-European populations (in Armorica and along the Adriatic shores). 
But with which linguistic branch the Baltic Venetes ought to be linked, we cannot 
determine. Connecting them with the “Old Europeans” does not seem right for 
two reasons. In the first place, because the existence of a grouping like this is highly 
questionable, as has been pointed out above; secondly if we assume it, we must 
also assume that the old name was shifted to a new population (from the alleged sec¬ 
ond wave of Indo-European invasion) in three places in Europe independently of one 
another; since the Celts in Armorica and the Venetes along the Adriatic Sea belonged 
to the Indo-European branches of the last invasion. If then it was possible for 
the Slavs to have inherited the name of Venetes from their non-Slavic predecessors, 
then likewise the Celtic and Adriatic Venetes should have taken over their names 
from their respective predecessors, the more ancient population. This, however, 
seems hardly probable. We should rather be inclined to adopt the explanation put 
forward by Bruckner (Slownik etymologiczny jqzyka polskiego, p. 620), who sees 
here a name created in various Indo-European groupings, independently of one 
another. Since, moreover, of the Venetic language spoken in the Baltic area we 
have no traces besides the name, the problem of relationship between their language 
and other branches of the Indo-European group remains insoluble. 

There are also doubts as to the delineation of the routes of migrations of Ger¬ 
manic peoples as presented by the author. I see no visible traces of their movement 
from the areas of their assumed primitive homeland in the East along the Volga, 
then more towards the North beyond the Baltic peoples’ settlements and so to 
Scandinavia across the sea. I do not deny the possibility of such a route, but I do 
not find any arguments that would substantiate it. There is also a difficulty of a 
chronological nature: the Germanic peoples joined the “North-Western” grouping 
at least at the turning point between the third and second millennium B.C.; hence, 
they must have been in Central Europe at that time. Consequently, their migration 
to the West must have occurred some time earlier, and not in the middle of the 
second millennium as was supposed by Professor towmianski (p. 63). The transfer 
of the name of the Venetes to the Slavs by the Germanic peoples is also connected 
with this matter. Since the Slavs themselves did not call themselves Venetes (there 
are no indications whatever for that), consequently the Germanic peoples must 
have come into contact with the Venetes prior to the arrival of the Slavs in Baltic 
areas: only in that case could they have appropriated the name of Venetes for them¬ 
selves. If, therefore, the hypothesis about Slavization of the Venetic territories is 
correct, the process was accomplished at a later time than the first contacts of the 
Germanic peoples with the Baltic Venetes. In view of the doubts here enumerated, 
it seems more likely that the Germanic peoples left the Baltic and Slavic peoples 
behind them in their migration and that they arrived in Central Europe earlier than 
the other tribes. 
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Let us pass, in turn, to the problem of the primitive Slavonic homeland. First 
we must determine what period of Slavic history are we concerned with. The most 
ancient period accessible to us on the basis of linguistic evidence transports us back 
to the age of the Indo-European linguistic community. Consequently, the starting 
point will be found either in the Eurasiatic steppes or the forest areas of Central 
Europe. Professor Lowmianski is rather inclined to the former of these possi¬ 
bilities and here he is probably right. In my opinion the localization mentioned 
in his work is the most probable. But during the time of the Indo-European linguis¬ 
tic community the Slavs still did not constitute a separate linguistic-ethnic unit. 
Pertinent researches must start out from the period when the primitive Slavic ethnic 
group was separated from the Pre-Indo-European one. Professor Lowmianski has 
established this period in the middle of the second millennium B.C. This is the time 
when, according to him, the Germanic peoples started their migrations (p. 63) and 
presumably arrived in Europe at the same time as Balto-Slavic peoples (p. 62). 
It has already been pointed out that this date is too late, because at the period of 
the turn between the third and second millennium B.C. the population speaking the 
primitive Slavic language, having already been separated from the Baltic peoples, 
was dwelling in the territories of Central Europe. Therefore, it can be inferred that 
the period of the Balto-Slavic linguistic community must be put back to the third 
millennium B.C., probably to its second half. It is difficult to say where this commu¬ 
nity should be localized. Since the Baltic peoples, after having been detached from 
the others, dwelt for some time in Central Europe (along the upper Dnepr, the 
So2 and the Berezina, p. 57, and probably even along the upper Oka, p. 58), the 
Slavs must have dwelt to the South of them. During the period of their communal 
life the Balto-Slavic peoples did not, in all likelihood, occupy such vast areas. It 
seems probable that the abodes of the Balto-Slavic peoples embraced the central 
areas of the Dnepr basin, perhaps on the left bank of this river. Such a conclusion 
is not quite certain, because we do not know during what era the Baltic people 
occupied the territories reaching so far to the North-East. Nor do we know whether 
they had come from the South or perhaps even from the West. 

However, it seems probable that some time between the third and second mil¬ 
lennia B.C. the Slavs, having already been separated from the Baltic peoples, occupied 
some territory in Central Europe. There they could have made contact with the 
Baltic peoples and Germanic peoples, perhaps with the Celts and the ancestors 
of the Italic peoples. The Baltic Venetes were probably also a component part of 
this grouping, but we do not know anything about their language. Here also there 
were certainly to be found, the ancestors of the Adriatic Venetes who were closely 
connected with the Italic peoples. The extent of these areas cannot be determined 
on the basis of linguistic data. Most probably the territory lay within the range 
of distribution of the beech tree, whose ancient name has left some traces in the 
languages of the Slavs. In the light of all this the abode of the Slavs in Central 
Europe should be established for the period now dealt with. 
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There occurred, however, certain shifts of population which moved the Slavs 
back to the East again. This may be deduced particularly clearly from the studies 
of Kazimierz Moszynski on the names of trees. He has proved that the Slavic lan¬ 
guages make use of foreign terminology to designate the whole group of western 
trees 2) : beech, fir, sycamore maple, larch, yew, service tree, while the trees growing 
in the East had names derived from native sources (towmianski, p. 95). We must, 
however, take into consideration what period Moszynski had in mind. He was 
concerned with “the area occupied at about the turning point between the old 
and new era by the Slavic dialects” (Moszynski p. 6). Formulating the problem 
cautiously, we should assert that in the last millennium B.C. the land of the Slavs 
was the central part of the western basin of the Dnepr (cf. Moszynski p. 207). 

Further movements shifted the Slavs into Central Europe to the Wisla, Odra 
and Elbe. There we find them established in the early Middle Ages. But at this 
time they were no longer Primitive Slavs. This was the western branch of the Slavic 
peoples, while the other Slavic groups occupied other territories, moving partly 
far to the South. 

The dispute concerning the localization of the primitive Slavic dwelling place is 
thus reduced to rather chronological problems. If we assume (with a high degree 
of probability, as it seems to me) that the primitive Slavs found themselves in Central 
Europe as early as the period between the third and second millennium B.C., we can 
regard this area as their primeval abode (it is another matter that we are not able 
to locate this area with any greater accuracy). In any event it would be the territory 
which was later left by the Slavs when they moved again into the Dnepr basin. 
For the period between the second and last millennium B.C. it was precisely those 
lands of the Dnepr basin which seem to have been the most likely territory of the 
then primitive dwelling place of the Slavs. From that localization the new expansion 
led them to the West up to the Elbe, far to the South and to some extent—to the 
North. The problem is, therefore, reduced to the question about when this final 
expansion of the Slavs started, and particularly, whether the migrations to 
the West occurred during the last millennium B.C. (this is the conclusion reached 
by Professor towmianski) or in the first half of the first millennium A.D. as has 
been proposed by K. Moszynski. Linguistic science does not offer any definite 
indications in this respect because the two bases of reasoning to be considered 
here lead to conclusions which oppose one another. The names of bodies of water 
admit of an early occupation of western territories by the Slavs, while the names 
of trees suggest a late arrival of this people in those areas. It must be mentioned 
that the introduction of foreign names for western trees is hardly to be explained 
by the lack of knowledge of these trees in a section of the Slavic territory only, as 
Professor towmianski tries to demonstrate (p. 96). If it were so, the preservation 
of the old names should be expected in the western territories. 


2) K. Moszynski, Pierwotny zasigg jgzyka praslowianskiego, Wroclaw-Krakow, 1957, p. 59. 
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Consequently, can we regard the areas along the Odra and Wisla as the primitive 
Slavic territory? It seems to me that this may be done only with very serious re¬ 
servations. First: in any event it would be a part of the primitive Slavic territory 
only. Another part of it, and far more extensive, must have lain to the East of the 
Wisla, and the eastern and southern expansions of the Slavs certainly originated 
from these eastern territories. Second: this is dependent on the acceptance of the 
hypothesis concerning an early occupation of the western countries by the Slavs. 
If we assume the chronology proposed by Moszynski, the territories lying along 
the Odra and Wisla were not occupied by the primitive Slavs, but rather by a western 
branch of theirs, not constituting the starting point for the Primitive Slavic language. 
This does not contradict the hypothesis asserting that the Slavs could have settled 
there as early as the period between the third and second millennium B.C. 

The conclusions which I have reached differ considerably from those proposed 
by the author. This does not in the least affect my evaluation of his outstanding 
work, which elucidates in a critical manner the most controversial problems about 
the origin of the Slavs and in general of the peoples who were linguistically Indo- 
European. Abundant materials are here presented in a systematic fashion and they 
have been properly evaluated. For a long time to come they will certainly be a basis 
for any further research in a field which so directly concerns both historians and 
linguists. Particularly the problem of the primitive homeland of the Indo-European 
peoples has in this work received a most exhaustive elucidation, which at the same 
time is the most consistent of any known to me. 
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44. THE VERBAL ASPECT IN SLAVIC AND IN INDO-EUROPEAN 

(1963) 

Let us begin by recalling some notions that are elementary, though also fundamen¬ 
tal : in the Slavic languages (particularly in Polish and Russian) there are only two 
aspects which form a morphological category, that is to say the imperfective aspect 
and the perfective aspect (in Polish: aspekt niedokonany and aspekt dokonany; 
in Russian Hecoeepwennuu eud and coeepuieumiu eud). All the other categories 
for representing the action of a verb which may be found in various studies and 
are classified among the aspects, such as iterativity, punctuality, etc., are nothing 
else but certain features of the vocabulary; they do not form any grammatical 
category and do not come into consideration under the verbal aspect. We owe 
to S. Agrell this delimitation of the notion of the verbal aspect in the sense here 
indicated. Following him, this feature was resorted to repeatedly; recently A. V. 
Isa&nko has stressed it with emphasis in his treatise on Russian morphology 11 . 

The difference between the imperfective aspect and the perfective aspect has 
been explained by E. Koschmieder 21 ; perhaps, however, his explanation was not 
formulated with sufficient clarity. That is why his theory has not been generally 
accepted. According to Koschmieder, the difference between the two aspects con¬ 
sists in the attitude of the speaking subject towards the action expressed by the 
verb. This attitude may be represented in two different manners. On the one hand, 
the person who is speaking can place himself in some way within the course of the 
action; that is to say he can identify the moment of speaking with the moment 
of the action expressed by the verb. In this manner of envisaging the action, the time 
of speaking which runs naturally from the past throughout the present and towards 
the future, is envisaged as parallel to the time of the action of the verb (it also runs 
in the same direction, from the past towards the future): this is the imperfective 
aspect. 

11 A. V. Isacenko, Die russische Sprache der Gegenwart, Teil I: Formenlehre, Halle (Saale), 1962, 
p. 347. 

2) E. Koschmieder, Nauka o aspektach czasownika polskiego w zarysie, Wilno, 1934. 
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On the other hand, in the case of the perfective aspect, the person who is speak¬ 
ing is situated outside the course of the action; he takes the attitude of a spectator 
who looks at the action from a moment of time different from that of the moment 
of action, that is to say, from a moment posterior to the action (it is of little 
importance whether the action belongs to the past or to the future). Thus, the speak¬ 
ing subject represents the action as something situated beyond him (Koschmieder 
has designated this manner of representing the action as “the relative attitude from 
the future into the past”, “wzgl^dnosc kierunkowa z przyszlosci w przeszlosc”) 3) . 

It seems to us that in an analysis of this problem three points of time should 
be taken into consideration: 


(1) the moment of speaking; 

(2) the moment of the action being spoken about; 

(3) the moment from which the speaking subject envisages the action he is speak¬ 
ing about. 

In the case of the imperfective aspect, the moment of action is the same as the 
moment of envisaging the action by the speaking subject. We can show in a graphic 
manner the mutual relation of the three moments of time. For the imperfective 
aspect it is as follows: 


( 1 ) 

The moment of speaking: 
The moment of action: 


Present 


i 



I 

The moment of envisaging the action:-*—► 


Past Future 



In the case of the perfective aspect the moment of envisaging the action is pos 


t e r i o r to the moment of the action itself. 


(2) Past 

The moment of speaking: 

The moment of action: -***£-*' The moment of envisaging the action. 


Future 

The moment of speaking: 

The moment of the action:_The moment of envisaging the action. 


The actual present cannot be expressed in the perfective aspect, because in order 
to express the actual present the moment of the action must necessarily be the same 
as the moment of envisaging the action by the speaking subject. In connection 
with this we must distinguish two different cases: 

1° the moment of speaking is the same as the moment of action; in this case the 
moment of envisaging the action by the speaker, which is posterior to the moment 
of action, belongs to the future: 


3) Koschmieder, op. cit., p. 38. 
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(3) 

The moment of speaking: 

The moment of action:_- j c The moment of envisaging the action. 

The moment from which the action is envisaged does not belong to the present 
(that is to say to the time when it is spoken), but to the future (in respect to the 
moment of being spoken). 

2° The moment of speaking is the same as the moment from which the action 
is envisaged. In this case the moment of the action must necessarily precede the 
moment of envisaging it, and belongs to the past: 

(4) 

The moment of speaking: 

The moment of action: __* The moment of envisaging the action. 

As can be seen, in those cases when the moment of action is not the same as that 
from which the speaking subject envisages the action, it is impossible to express 
the actual present; either the moment of envisaging the action belongs to the future 
(in this case the verb expresses the future tense), or the moment of action belongs 
to the past (in which case the verb expresses the past). The complete coincidence 
of the three moments of time that are here taken into consideration is the necessary 
condition for the verb to express the actual present. This is precisely the case when 
the moment of envisaging the action by the speaking subject does not anticipate 
the moment of the action itself; in other words, when these two moments of time 
are contemporaneous. It is then that we have the imperfective aspect. 

It follows that the factor which plays the most important role in the distinction 
of aspects in the Slavic languages (that is to say, the distinction between the im¬ 
perfective and perfective aspects) is the moment from which the 
speaking subject envisages the action. In the imperfective aspect 
this point of time coincides with the moment of performing the action, thus 
it is not particularly stressed. On the contrary, in the perfective aspect the moment 
of envisaging the action by the speaking subject is distinguished from 
other temporal elements which come into account; it becomes an independent 
element. This fact justifies the definition of the imperfective aspect as the unmarked 
member of the opposition in respect to the perfective aspect which is its correspond¬ 
ing marked member (possessing an additional feature). In the Slavic languages, the 
perfective member of the opposition of aspects is, consequently, a derivative from 
the imperfective member. 

There is another additional factor which is peculiar to the perfective aspect and 
which is the consequence of the former one: in the perfective aspect the end of the 
action is foreseen. Indeed, in order to be able to envisage the action from a moment 
of time which anticipates the moment of the action, it is necessary for the 
action to be terminated before the moment when it would be envisaged. The 
absolute time of the action itself becomes irrelevant. That is to say that the action 
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may be accomplished either in the past or in the future, as well. A. V. Isacenko 
has defined this feature by the fact of representing the action as a whole, as a com¬ 
plete happening (“als ganzheitliches, zusammengefasstes Geschehen”) 4) . This 
indicates that one must foresee the end of the action prior to the moment from 
which it is envisaged. The mere fact of considering the end of the action does not 
determine the aspect of the verb: the end of the action may coincide with the moment 
of speaking; if it coincides also with the moment of envisaging the action by the 
speaking subject, the aspect of the verb would be imperfective. That is why in Polish 
and in other Slavic languages there are verbal forms in the actual present (hence 
imperfective ones) such as dobiegam ‘I come running’, ( swieca ) dopala siq ‘(the 
candle) is in the course of burning down’, etc. These verbs have, besides, forms 
of the past and future, also imperfective ones: dobiegal ‘he was coming up running’, 
bqdzie dobiegal ‘he will be in the course of coming up running’. Thus, the consider¬ 
ation of the end of the action is not the constitutive feature of the perfective aspect: 
it is but an accessory feature, though always present. But this feature may also 
appear in the imperfective verb without changing the aspect of the verb. 

In the above considerations we have attempted to show that the perfectivization 
of an imperfective verb consists in the d i s c h r o n i z a t i o n of the moment 
of the action and of the moment from which the action is envisaged. The aspect 
remains imperfective when these two moments are synchronic (if they coincide). 
For the verb to change its aspect, that is to say, to become perfective, it is necessary 
to shift ahead the moment of envisaging the action. The speaking subject 
would then be able to look at the action, so to say, by turning round to the rear. 
He would be able to consider the action as one preceding the moment of envisaging 
it, as if belonging to a more remote point in time. 

We have also indicated that the dischronization in question may operate in two 
different ways: on the one hand the coincidence of the moment of speaking and of 
the moment of the action may be preserved, in which case the moment of envisaging 
the action would be shifted towards the future (that is, the imperfective present 
would become the perfective future); on the other hand, the coincidence of the 
moment of speaking and of the moment of envisaging the action may be preserved: 
in this case the moment of the accomplishment of the action would be shifted to 
the past (this would result in the change of the imperfective present into the per¬ 
fective past). In principle both procedures are equally possible. They are the ac¬ 
cessory factors which direct the development taken in various languages, in one 
direction or another. Now, let us consider the factors that come into account. 

In the Polish and Russian languages the process of perfectivization transforms 
the imperfective present into the perfective future. The morphemes which determine 
this change (suffixes or prefixes) do not express the future tense by themselves. 
Hence, we may deduce that it is not the moment of the action which is shifted by 


4> IsaCenko, op. cit., p. 350. 
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this procedure towards the future: it may remain at the same point of time. It is 
the moment from which the action is envisaged that is shifted and that is why the 
verbal form obtains the value of the future tense. Thus, in Polish as well as in Russian, 
the perfectivization consists in a shift (towards the future) of the moment from which 
the action is being envisaged. Let us take an example Polish kroczq ‘I am walking’ 
(present) beside przekroczq ‘I will cross’ (for instance the frontier): formally the 
latter is a present, but with the syntactic value of the future tense. 

This type of perfectivization, characteristic of the Slavic languages, can be simply 
named perfectivization (in the primary sense), in conformance with the terminology 
applied by the Slavicists. But the transformation of the present into the future 
requires certain conditions which exist precisely in the Slavic languages. 

The first condition is the mobility of the moment when the action is being envis¬ 
aged. That is to say that in the language in question there is no custom of synchro¬ 
nizing the moment of speaking and the moment of envisaging the action. In the 
contrary case it would be the moment of the action which must undergo the dis¬ 
placement. 

The second condition is really only a consequence of the first. The displacement 
of the moment from which the action is being envisaged, with the simultaneous 
preservation of the moment of the action itself, is possible only in a system which 
contains the morphological distinction of various degrees of time; that is to say 
in a morphological system which distinguishes by morphological means the present, 
the past and the future. It is in such a system, and only in such a system, that the 
moment of the action must necessarily remain without any change; if the moment 
of the action were displaced the sense of the utterance would be deformed. In other 
words in such a system the objective category of tense (the present, the past, the 
future) gains an upper hand over the subjective attitude of the speaking subject. 
He may represent the action in one manner or another; in particular the speaking 
subject may represent the action from a moment simultaneous with it (in the im- 
perfective aspect), or from a moment which anticipates the moment of the action 
(in the perfective aspect). It follows that the perfectivization of the Slavic type 
could not have been created in any other system but one which contained morpho¬ 
logical exponents of the present, of the past and of the future. The value of the 
future could have been attributed to the formation of the perfectivized present only 
under the condition that the system already contained one formation for the future, 
morphologically characterized as such. Besides, this new future (the perfectivized pre¬ 
sent) has completely superseded the ancient formation. 

We can conclude from the above that the process of perfectivization which may 
be observed in the Slavic languages is a Slavic innovation. This process could take 
place only on the basis of a system of conjugation which contained a complete 
series of formations which expressed the present, the past and the future by morpho¬ 
logical means. 

Let us now pass to an analysis of the Indo-European phenomena. First of all 
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it must be recalled that the system of the inflexion of the Indo-European verb, 
at the most ancient period accessible by reconstruction, had for its basis the oppo¬ 
sition between the forms expressing an action versus those expressing a state. 
This is the result of the analysis of personal endings. The latter should be classified— 
for the most ancient period—into two groups: the endings of the system of the 
present-aorist and the endings of the system of the perfect. 

The distinction between the endings called primary and those called secondary 
operated within the system of the present-aorist. As the result of this distinction 
there appeared the formations of the present which admitted of the two series of 
endings; on the other hand there appeared the formations of the aorist which ad¬ 
mitted of only one series, that is to say, the secondary endings. It is precisely the 
impossibility of using the primary endings in the aorist which requires to be explained. 

In the Indo-European languages known from the extant texts the secondary 
endings in the indicative are connected with formations which do not express the 
actual present. It follows from this that the formations which were not able to admit 
of the primary endings could not express the actual present. As it was the aorist 
which excluded the possibility of using the primary endings in the indicative, it must 
be concluded that the aorist could not serve to express the actual present. The notion 
of the actual present is connected with the category of tense (because the actual 
present represents the present moment in opposing it to the past or future). But 
in order to explain the conditions for the usage of the aorist it is necessary to take 
into consideration the verbal aspect. 

The radical formations of the Indo-European verbs are, as is known, partly 
the present tenses (that is to say that in the indicative they admit, in addition to the 
secondary endings, also the endings called primary), and partly the aorist (which 
is equivalent to saying that they admit only the secondary endings). Now, if we 
take as our basis the relations known from the Slavic languages, it would be pos¬ 
sible to conclude that some Indo-European radical formations of the verbs expressed 
an action in the imperfective aspect, while others expressed it in the perfective aspect. 
The difficulty which arises in this connection is that the perfective radical formations 
do not express the future, as is the case in Slavic, but the past. This feature consti¬ 
tutes an essential difference which opposes the Indo-European system to that of the 
Slavic languages. 

It seems that it is possible to explain this difference in the following way. The 
fundamental feature of the Indo-European verbal system, in what concerns the 
verbal aspect, is the fact of identifying the moment of speaking 
with the moment from which the action is being envis¬ 
age d by the speaking subject. The consequence is that the primary formation, 
the unmarked one, was still the imperfective formation. But if the verb, by its se¬ 
mantic value, disclosed the end of the action, this moment must have coincided either 
with the moment of speaking (we would then have a determined but imperfective 
verb) or with the moment preceding the moment of speaking. In the latter 
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case the only chance of envisaging the action was to do so under the perfective 
form. Here are the schemata in question. 

(5) 

The moment of speaking: * 

I 

I 

The end of action: *"* 

The moment of envisaging the action: -*4 

The action here is envisaged in an imperfective manner. 

( 6 ) 

The moment of speaking: „ 

/'! 

The end of action: —*.*<«—* The moment of envisaging the action, 

Here the action is envisaged in a perfective manner. 

The moment of the action in the latter case (Schema No. 6) belongs to the past. 
That is, because the moment from which the action is being envisaged is posterior 
to the moment of the action. Consequently, we can envisage the temporal point 
where the action is terminated only by turning backwards, to the past. This is ex¬ 
actly the attitude that must be taken to express the perfective aspect. 

In the system conceived in this manner there are only two possibilities of re¬ 
presenting an action. Since the moment of speaking and the moment of envisaging 
the action is always the same, it is not possible to express the past in the imperfec¬ 
tive aspect. This explains why in the most ancient period there was no imperfect 
(that is to say, there was no morphological formation of the imperfect). On the other 
hand, the only verbal formation that might express an action which was not contem¬ 
poraneous with the moment of speaking was that which transported the action 
into the past. It makes it necessary to envisage the action from a moment which 
is posterior in respect to the moment of the action itself (or in respect to the 
term of the action). This is the consequence, let us repeat it, of the fact that the mo¬ 
ment of speaking is the same as the moment from which the action is being envis¬ 
aged. Thus, if the action is not contemporaneous with the moment of speaking, the 
only possibility of envisaging the action is to present it under the perfective aspect: 

The moment of speaking: ^ 

s' \ 

The moment of the action: *“*** * The moment of envisaging the action, 

(or the end of the action) 

In this way we can explain why the system of aspects does not embrace in Indo- 
European the expression of the future. In the imperfective aspect the moment of 
envisaging an action coincides with that of the action; on the other hand, the moment 
of envisaging an action coincides with that of speaking; therefore, the moment of 
the action cannot belong to the future; thus the imperfective future cannot exist. 
In the perfective aspect the moment of envisaging an action is posterior to the moment 
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of the action itself (or to the moment of the end of the action); since the moment 
of envisaging it cannot belong to the future (it is contemporaneous with the moment 
of speaking), the moment of the action must necessarily belong to the past. Con¬ 
sequently the perfective future is also impossible. 

Summing up, here is the difference between the system of verbal aspects in Indo- 
European and in Slavic: in Slavic, the moment of speaking need not be contempo¬ 
raneous with the moment from which the action is being envisaged, whereas in Indo- 
European (at a certain period of its development) the moment of speaking 
and the moment of envisaging the action were of ne¬ 
cessity the same. It would be useful to attribute to the opposition of Indo- 
European aspects a different denomination than that applied to the Slavic data. 
It would then be possible to name the Indo-European aspects: the aspect of the 
present and the aspect of the aorist and to reserve the terms “imperfective” and 
“perfective” for the Slavic phenomena. 

Thus, the morphological differentiation of the formation of the present and those 
of the aorist took place at some period when the temporal relations began to be 
distinguished by morphological devices. In other words, that was the time when 
the actual present was distinguished from relations which did not correspond to 
the actually present moment by morphological means. Assuming the necessity 
of identifying the moment of speaking with the moment of envisaging the action, 
the relations not belonging to the actual present could reflect the past only, the 
latter being conceived in the aoristic aspect (that is to say, the perfective). This is 
what was expressed by the Indo-European aorist. 

Among the Indo-European verbal roots there were some which expressed an 
action in the aspect of “the present” (imperfective): it is evident that they could 
occur with the endings called primary and were able to express the actual present. 
On the contrary, the roots which expressed the action in the “aoristic” aspect (per¬ 
fective) could never express the actual present and, consequently, became aorists 
by transporting the moment of the action into the past. 

The further development of the manner of expressing the temporal relations 
consisted in a change of the value of the functions of the verbal formations. Since 
the time when the aorist became the exponent of the past, the temporal relations 
have won the upper hand over the relations of aspect. That is why in addition to 
the actual present (necessarily imperfective) there must have appeared a formation 
expressing the past also in the imperfective aspect. The creation of the imperfect 
was the consequence of this change: the category of tense (expression of the past) 
has become the basic principle of distinction, while the category of aspect has taken 
the place of an accessory feature. But the essential change consisted in the follow¬ 
ing: the principle of simultaneity of the moment of speaking and of the moment 
of envisaging the action was thus abandoned. The creation of the imperfect has 
led to dissociation of these two moments: the moment of the action which belonged 
to the past coincided with the moment of envisaging the action (this was the con- 
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dition for the imperfective aspect), but the moment from which the action was 
envisaged did not agree any longer with the moment of speaking. 

The analysis of Indo-European linguistic phenomena that was given above 
assumes during the most ancient Indo-European period the existence of verbal 
roots expressing an action in the aspect “of the present” as well as those which 
envisaged an action in the “aoristic” aspect. It was, therefore, merely a lexical feature, 
because it is impossible to indicate any morphological feature which might reflect 
this difference. The transformation of this lexical feature into a morpholog¬ 
ical category could occur only at a time when the opposition between the present 
and the aorist was developed. And this was not possible before the opposition 
between the primary and secondary endings had been established. At that period 
the verbal forms equipped with the primary endings became the sole means of 
expressing the actual present. 

45. ON THE EXPRESSION OF PERFECTIVITY AND IMPERFECTIVITY IN LATIN 

(1947) 

No need is felt for a definition of perfectivity and imperfectivity for persons 
speaking Polish. Everyone who uses this language comprehends perfectly well that 
a difference is involved here of the type which exists between the verbs robic ‘to 
make’ and zrobic ‘to have made’, dzwigac ‘to lift’ and dzwignqc ‘to have lifted once’, 
etc. We wish now to find out in what measure such differences existed in the Latin 
language. 

Since the grammatical system of Latin is a continuation of the one inherited from 
the Primitive Indo-European language, it is necessary to consider first of all what 
these relations were in the primitive language. As to this our information and know¬ 
ledge are not complete because the Indo-Iranian languages have not yet been ade¬ 
quately investigated from this point of view. Thus, we base our analysis chiefly 
on the indications supplied by the Greek language. But even on the basis of these 
limited indications it is possible to reconstruct the state of the primitive language 
with a high degree of probability. 

It seems that in the Primitive Indo-European language the distinction between 
perfectivity and imperfectivity, that is to say what is called aspect, was connected 
with the lexical meaning of particular verbs. There were some verbal roots which 
expressed an action or a state of being from a perfective point of view; there were 
others which expressed the same action or the state of being from the imperfective 
one. In Greek some verbs appeared in the present in their simplest form, that 
is to say, in the radical form or in a simple thematic form; and there were other 
verbs possessing the same lexical meaning which formed the root formation of the 
aorist. Thus, for instance, from the root *es- ‘to be’ we find the radical present 
(for example third person singular e<ra) while from the root *bhii- ‘to be’ we have 
the radical aorist (for instance third person singular etpu). Similarly, the root *bha- 
‘to speak’ expressed imperfectivity (first person singular «pvj[xt, present), as did also 
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the root *bher- ‘to carry’ (e.g. Homeric second person plural imperative cpsp-re), 
etc. On the contrary, the root *dhe- ‘to lay’ expressed the action as perfective (first 
person plural s&spisv, aorist), as well as the roots *gnd- ‘to know’ (first person singular 
eyvwv, aorist), *st(h)a- ‘to stand’ (first person singular the more ancient and 

dialectal e<7Tav, a radical aorist), etc. The most ancient state of the primitive lan¬ 
guage underwent various transformations in individual Indo-European languages. 

Since there was a need to express both perfectivity and imperfectivity in order 
to render the same semantic contents, in addition to already existing radical forma¬ 
tions others were created which differed from the former ones by their aspect. Thus, 
in Greek in order to supplement the radical present the formations of the aorist 
were created secondarily (e.g. the sigmatic aorist: in addition to there was 
created e^tra; or the reduplicated aorist, e.g. beside the simple thematic ayw there 
was created the aorist yjyayov, etc.) and vice versa, to supplement the radical aorist 
new formations of the present were made (for instance the present yiyvcomcco beside 
the aorist syvcov; the present -ulb)[ju beside the aorist e-9-sp.ev, first person plural, 
etc.). In this manner there was created the Greek conjugational system, in which 
each verb had some imperfective formations (the system of the present) and some 
perfective ones (the system of the aorist). 

This system of aspectal oppositions was so much the more complicated in the 
Primitive Indo-European language that in addition to the formations of the (im¬ 
perfective) present and the (perfective) aorist there also existed a formation of the 
perfect which expressed the state of being which was the result of an action accom¬ 
plished at an earlier moment. This formation did not express the category of per¬ 
fectivity or imperfectivity. Thus, for instance, the Greek radical perfect olSa (root: 
*uoid-) ‘I know’ represents the formation of the perfect in the Primitive Indo- 
European language. 

In Latin the state of the Primitive language is not so clearly perceptible as in 
Greek because of a number of changes that influenced the Latin morphological 
system. But here also we can observe the contrast between the system of infectum 
(in Latin the present, etc., being imperfective) and the system of perfectum (in Latin 
the perfect, etc., being perfective). We must be, however, aware that the Latin 
formation of the perfect united not only the ancient perfect but also the ancient 
aorist. Consequently, it expresses not only perfectivity, but also other categories 
as well. 

On the whole the Latin verb expresses aspect in the same manner as does the 
Greek verb. That is to say, every verb has some perfective formations and some 
imperfective formations; there are no separate verbal roots connected either with 
perfectivity or imperfectivity. Thus, the differentiation is linked with the inflex¬ 
ion of the verb. This must be stressed in view of the difference which exists in 
this respect between Latin and Greek on the one hand and the Slavic languages 
on the other. In the latter group the contrast between perfectivity and imperfectivity 
is connected not with individual formations of a verb but with the word-building 
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structure of the verb. As is well known, in the Slavic languages there exist pairs 
of corresponding verbs out of which one is imperfective, while the other is perfec¬ 
tive, for example isc—pdjsc ‘to go’ versus ‘to have completed the action of going’, 
etc. Within the scope of individual verbs all formations have the same aspect, as 
a rule. Consequently, in the Slavic languages verbal aspect is connected with the 
word-building features of the verb, but not with its inflexion as it is in 
Latin. 

In Latin the differentiation of aspects is not visible in every formation. There 
are some which do not take them into account. It is, therefore, expedient to analyse 
first the aspectal functions of particular formations of the Latin verb and then 
point out the relation between the lexical meaning of individual verbs and their 
aspect in those formations which allow of a fluctuation. We shall not go into the 
problem of how to determine aspect, since this is a separate matter which would 
require a detailed discussion 0 . 

(1) The present of the indicative. As the present indicative expresses the present 
tense, the actions and states of being concerned can be presented here only as im¬ 
perfective. In those cases alone where the formation of the present is utilized to 
render tenses expressing something other than presentness, for instance, to represent 
futurity, or the past or extratemporaneity, it may express perfectivity as, for instance, 
in Plautus, Trin. 815 ff.: ego sycophantam iam conduco de foro epistulasque 
iam consignabo duas, or Rud. 878 if.: ibidem ilico manete dum ego hue r e d e o. 

(2) The imperfect of the indicative expresses imperfectivity in the past, for example 
in Plautus Merc. 980 ff.: quern quidem hercle ego, in exilium quom iret, redduxi 
domum; nam ibat exsulatum. : : an abiitl —The question an abiitl indicates that it 
does not follow from ibat whether the action has been terminated or not. Hence, 
imperfectivity is expressed here. Similarly we have in Ter. Phorm., 927 ff.: nam 
non est aequum me propter vos decipi, quom ego vostri honoris causa repudium alterae 
remiserim, que dotis tantundem dab at. The action has not been terminated, 
because the other candidate, though she was ready to give the dowry, did not give 
it after all, since she met with a refusal. 

All the other functions of the imperfect indicative can be inferred from this 
fundamental one, that of expressing imperfectivity. It must be stressed, however, 
that in a great number of cases the use of either the perfective or imperfective aspect 
is theoretically equally possible. It may happen then that the imperfect is used 
along with the perfect without any visible difference in meaning as, for instance, 
in Plautus, True. 217 ff.: quod habebat nos habemus, iste id habet quod nos habuimus. 

(3) The perfect of the indicative, whenever it expresses the past, expresses perfec¬ 
tive actions, thus continuing the aorist of the Primitive Indo-European language. 


!) In this connection see E. Koschmieder, Nauka o aspektach czasownika polskiego, Wilno, 1934; 
the Latin material has been best compiled in the study by K. Janacek, “Kapitoly o slovesnem vidu 
u Plauta,” Listy Filologicke, vol. 63-67, 1936-1940. 
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So we find in Plautus, Amph. 116 ff.: nunc ne hunc ornatum vos meum admiremini, 
quod ego hue processi sic cum servili schema. Here the action of the verb processi 
is perfective. This can be inferred from the beginning of the sentence: the audience 
is now (nunc) to be astonished at the dress of the speaker who appeared (processit) 
on the stage—not used to appear, because he has appeared there for the first time; 
it is the initial monologue of the play. Or, in Plautus, Amph. 138 ff.: ea dona quae 
illic Amphitruoni sunt data, apstulimus: facile meus pater quod voltfacit. From the 
final words, as well as from the subsequent course of the action (760-797) it follows 
that apstulimus expresses an action which was actually completed (perfective). 

As in instances of the use of the imperfect, so it often happens here also that the 
use of the aspect of perfect may be freely chosen under certain circumstances 
Various accessory factors aside from aspect are then decisive as to whether the 
formation of the imperfect or that of the perfect should be used. Nevertheless, 
there exist some cases when the formation of the perfect expresses imperfective 
action. These are, first of all, constructions in which the perfect has the value of the 
esent tense (the function of the Indo-European perfect, and not that of the aorist) - ,g 
as in novi ‘I know’ in the famous expression of Plautus in Aul. 343: scio, ne doce, 
novi, etc. Some verbs may express imperfectivity by means of the perfect, though 
they transport us into the past. In these few constructions the Latin perfect partly 
retains its original inherited function of the Indo-European perfect. It expresses 
a completed (terminated) state of being, that is to say, it negatively mentions that 
some action is not carried on any longer. This is the manner in which some such 
examples are to be explained, as for instance in Plautus, Rud. 505 ff.: pol minime 
miror navis si fractast tibi, scelus te et sceleste parta quae v exit bona, meaning 
that the ship did not complete the action of carrying, but nevertheless it does not 
carry any longer, because it was wrecked, thus interrupting its action. In addition 
there are several verbs which are neutral in respect to aspectal oppositions. One of 
these is fui: this perfect expresses sometimes the state of imperfectivity, as in the 
text by Plautus, Men. 1033: ne minus imperes mihi quam quom tuos servos fui. 
The perfect is here used to render the state of simultaneity, that is to say the imper 
fective aspect. Another perfect which is indifferent as to aspect is potui (this trait 
is doubtless connected with the fact that possum is a compound with sum). For 
instance, Ter. Heaut. 262: quod tamen nunc faciam; turn quom gratum mi esse p o - 
tuit, nolui. Two more verbs are neutral as to aspect; they are volui and habui. 
A similar use of other verbs is not frequent. If we encounter any, it must always 
be in the passive voice. This is probably due to the fact that the perfect passive is 
a compound formation in which the verbal function is expressed by the personal 
form of the verb sum. The pertinent example from Plautus is as follows: Amph. 
249: namque ego fui illi in re praesenti et meus quom pugnatum e st pater. 
In the same syntactical relationship Plautus used the active imperfect, cf. Amph. 
199: nam quom pugnabant maxume, ego turn fugiebam maxume. 

(4) The pluperfect of the indicative expresses the past in a state of perfectivity, 
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for example Plautus, Trin. 1055 ff.: nam ego talentum mutuom quoi dederam, 
talento inimicum mi emi, amicum vendidi. The imperfective sense is possible here 
only for such verbs as are able to express it in the perfect as well: fueram, volueram, 
etc. 

(5) The future of the indicative in Latin does not express the category of aspect, 
thus resembling the future formation in the Greek language. The same verbs used 
in the future may at one time express perfectivity, at another time imperfectivity, 
for example Plautus, Cas. 901 ff.: memora, quid est factum ? : : flagitium est. : : ca¬ 
ve b unt qui audierint faciant (imperfectivity) as compared with Plautus, Aul. 
674 ff.: Scio quam rem agat : ut me deponat vino, earn adfectat viam, post hoc quod 
habeo ut commutet coloniam. ego id c a v e b o, nam alicubi apstrudam foris (perfec¬ 
tivity : I will avoid it). In view of the neutrality of the future formation in respect to 
aspect, the perfectivity or imperfectivity of individual forms can be determined only 
on the basis of the context. In Plautus, generally speaking, the cases where the 
future expresses perfectivity are far more frequent than those of an opposite type, 
namely those expressing imperfectivity. One or the other usage is also dependent 
in part on the meaning of the verb. So, for instance, era, potero, habebo are im¬ 
perfective, as a rule; dabo, faciam, ibo usually express perfectivity (a completed 
action). 

(6) The future perfect (called futurum exactum) of the indicative expresses a state 
of perfectivity in the future, for example, Plautus, Asin. 478 ff.: id quidem tibi hercle 
fiet ut vapules, Demaenetum simul ac conspexero hodie. Since, however, the 
simple future (called futurum primum) not infrequently renders the sense of per¬ 
fectivity, therefore the essential function of the future perfect does not consist in 
expressing the category of aspect but pointing to some temporal relations. Only 
meminero and similar forms are able to express the state of imperfectivity. 

We shall here omit any analysis of the aspectal value of the forms of the sub¬ 
junctive, since that would involve too long an enumeration of examples and besides 
the category of aspect is much less evident in the subjunctive mood. Among the more 
interesting details, let us consider the function of the present participle. 

As far as temporal relations are concerned the present participle expresses si¬ 
multaneity, hence it expresses a state of imperfectivity as a rule: cf., for example, 
Plautus, Amph. 623 ff.: vigilans vidi, vigilans nunc < ut > video, vigilans fabulor, 
vigilantem ille me iam dudum vigilans pugnis contudit. In particular the present parti¬ 
ciple expresses simultaneity in the construction of the ablative absolute.—Since the 
function of the primitive Indo-European perfect, rendering the state of being in the 
present, normally expresses in Latin the formation of present (for example, scio 
‘I know’, sto ‘I am standing’, etc.), therefore the present participle can express a state 
of being which is the result of a preceding action. In those cases where the logical 
stress falls on such an action accomplished previously, the participle might be under¬ 
stood as an indicator of priority, that is to say, of perfectivity. Examples of that 
kind can be found in Plautus, for instance Poen. 651 ff.: atque istunc e navi exeuntem 
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oneraria videmus. adiit ad nos extemplo e xiens. Similar instances exist in Polish, 
too; for example this from Mickiewicz, Powrot Taty, 8 ff.: sly s z qc to dziatki 
biegq wszystkie razem za miasto: here the participle slyszqc expresses the result 
of the previously accomplished action of listening, hence it has the meaning of 
uslyszawszy or ‘having heard’.—Constructions of this kind were characteristic of 
colloquial speech, particularly popular speech in Latin. They eventually led to such 
a situation that in the post-classical period the present participle very frequently 
expressed priority, and hence perfectivity. This is particularly evident in texts trans¬ 
lated from Greek. In the Vulgate, for example, the Greek active aorist participle 
is normally rendered by the present participle, for instance Matthew, 2,3: audiens 
autem Herodes rex turbatus est —in Greek: axouaa? 8s 6 PacnXsu? 'Hp&>87]i; e-rapdyj}-/). 
Similar temporal relation prevail also in the Mulomedicina Chironis. Even in 
Cicero’s works where he translated the famous oracle given to Croesus (de divin. 
2, 115) we encounter a present participle as the translation of the Greek aorist 
participle: Croesus Halyn penetrans magnam pervertet opum vim; in Greek 
8tapd<;. A helpful factor in making this construction general was, of course, the 
lack of an active perfect participle in Latin. 

As is obvious from the above survey, not every Latin verbal formation expresses 
the category of aspect. In the indicative the future is ambiguous as to this relationship, 
and even the perfect sometimes renders a state of imperfectivity. Still stronger is 
the neutrality in respect to aspect in other moods of the Latin verb. In the subjunc¬ 
tive only the perfect tense almost always expresses the state of perfectivity. The other 
formations lack any formal differentiations connected with aspect. A question 
arises, therefore, as to whether there were created in this connection other ways 
of expressing a state of perfectivity or imperfectivity in Latin. These features of 
aspect have been repeatedly sought in Latin, and opinions differ as to the situation. 
Some scholars take the attitude that Latin lacks any morphological indicators of 
aspect except the opposition of the imperfective imperfect and perfective perfect 
that has been discussed above. This opinion was advocated by Kroll in Die wissen- 
schaftliche Syntax im lateinischen Unterricht, 1917. Other scholars, particularly 
Meillet, tried to find in Latin aspectal differences similar to those we well know 
in the Slavic languages. Consequently, it is necessary to establish whether in ad¬ 
dition to such inflexional indicators of aspect there exist in Latin also vocabulary 
features connected with aspect; in other terms, whether there exist perfective verbs 
and imperfective verbs side by side. 

Any brief and clear-cut answer to that question is not to be found. It is a certain 
fact that in Latin we cannot see any such pairs of verbs opposing one another by 
their respective aspects, as it is normal in the Slavic languages, for instance, in 
Polish. Whoever, therefore, looks in Latin for an accurate parallel to the Slavic 
relationships will get a negative answer, of course. This can not only be exemplified 
by texts, but also proved theoretically. 

The basis of the Slavic verbal pairs opposed to one another by their aspect is 
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the opportunity it gives of creating an imperfective verb derived from any perfec¬ 
tive verb. In addition to the perfective urobiq ‘I will shape’ there is created the im¬ 
perfective urabiam ‘I am in the course of shaping’, etc. Now, in Latin there does 
not exist any opportunity to do that; it is because the creation of imperfective for¬ 
mations in the Slavic languages is based on iteratives, while in Latin such iteratives 
may be formed only from those verbs which by themselves are not perfective. For 
example, cantare as compared with canere or itare versus ire differ, of course, in 
that a verb in -tare is an iterative one, while one without that suffix is not iterative, 
but there is no way of detecting any difference in aspect between these two forms. 
The verbs canere and ire are certainly not exclusively perfective. 

However, if the Latin system as a whole does not correspond to the Slavic system 
there have been scholars who attempted to find at least some verbs that 
might be characterized as belonging to one aspect only. Since one of the devices 
for the creation of perfective verbs in the Slavic languages is the combining of the 
verb with a prefix ( niesc — zaniesc, robic — zrobic, etc.) the question was consequently 
raised as to whether in Latin a similar combination of a verb with a prefix would 
not produce a perfective verb; whether or not—for instance—an opposition such 
as fero : conferb reflects a difference of aspects. 

The problem has received much attention and a number of works have been 
devoted to it. None, however, has led to any positive results. The most important 
studies have been written by D. Barbelenet (De Vaspect verbal en latin ancien, 
1913) and by K. H. Meyer ( Perfektive , imperfektive und perfektische Aktionsart 
im Lateinischen, 1917). Although both these authors tried to prove that the Latin 
compound verbs expressed perfectivity in contrast to non-compound ones which 
express imperfectivity, their studies actually substantiated the contrary thesis; they 
showed how many instances do not accord with their thesis. At a later period another 
question was raised concerning a matter of detail which was also important. It 
was asserted that the compound verbs are normally not used in the imperfect. In¬ 
deed, when the vocabulary of Plautus or Terentius is examined, the following trait 
becomes evident: the compound verbs with prefixes do not appear in the imperfect 
(P. Meile, “Interference du temps et de l’aspect chez Plaute et chez Terence”, Revue 
des Etudes Latines 13, 1935, 66-73). For example, we can find in Plautus numerous 
cases of verbs with the prefix con-, such as cognosco, cogo, colligo, comedo, commito, 
compono, congredior, etc., but almost never do we encounter an imperfect derived from 
them. This phenomenon deserves our attention, and it is certain to have some con¬ 
nection with the problem of expressing aspect. But at the same time it indicates 
the nature of that connection. 

How can we explain why certain verbs are avoided in some morphological for¬ 
mations? The simplest explanation is an assumption that for some reasons these 
were not qualified to express what is to be rendered by precisely this formation. 
Now, the imperfect expresses a state of imperfectivity; once the compound verbs 
are not used in the imperfect, it must be inferred they were not adequate for it, 
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that is to say, they were not appropriate for expressing the state of imperfectivity, 
and consequently they were perfective. This line of reasoning led to the conclusion 
that the compound verbs in Latin are, generally speaking, perfective. 

That conclusion is not correct. First of all the fact that a verb is not adapted to 
express imperfectivity does not prove that it is perfective: there may exist some 
other feature which prevents it. Secondly, although the compound verbs were really 
rarely used in the imperfect, nevertheless they were quite frequently used in the 
present. Now, the present form of a perfective verb is impossible. Once a verb was 
used in the present, it was obviously fit, after all, to express imperfectivity. The fact 
that these verbs do appear in the imperfect, though not frequently, is in agreement 
with this assumption. 

How can we, then, explain the avoidance of compound verbs in the imperfect? 

In order to explain it, we must take into consideration how the meaning of a verb 
changed when it was used with a prefix. The prefix supplements the sense of the 
verb first of all by indicating the beginning or termination of an action. In Polish 
od-biegam determines the starting point of the action; do-biegam —its final point, 
the same is true in respect to wy-biegam and przy-biegam. In Latin we find a similar 
construction: duco means ‘I lead’, but conduco ‘I gather in one place’; that is to 
say, the latter indicates the final point of the action. In other words, the addition 
of a prefix changes a durative verb (which expresses the temporal span of 
an action) into a terminative one (which expresses the final point of an 
action) or into an inchoative one (expressing the initial point of the action). 
The opposition of durativity on the one hand and terminativity or inchoativity 
on the other is not equivalent to an opposition between imperfectivity and perfectivity. 
In Polish for example the terminative forms konczq or dobiegam are imperfective 
as well as zaczynam or wybiegam. But for the expression of imperfectivity the dura¬ 
tive verbs are used more frequently than the terminative or inchoative ones. The 
latter verbs approximate (though not always) the perfective verbs. 

There is no doubt that the explanation for the facts in question must be looked 
for here: the compound verbs in Latin were not perfective, but as terminative or 
inchoative ones they are better adapted to the expression of perfectivity than of 
imperfectivity. Consequently, they were avoided wherever possible, when it was 
necessary to indicate a non-completed action, that is to say in the imperfect. 

Let us now state our conclusions.—In Latin a clear distinction between imper¬ 
fectivity and perfectivity is evident in the inflexion, that is to say in the opposition 
of the imperfect on the one hand to the perfect and pluperfect on the other. This 
opposition is mainly visible in the indicative, but even here it is absent in the future, 
which is able to express both aspects. The distinguishing of aspect is therefore ren¬ 
dered by the inflexion of the verb. On the other hand there are not any verbs which 
of themselves are perfective or imperfective in all their formations. An apparent 
perfectivization, that is to say, a transformation into a perfective form, by means 
of compounding with a prefix is essentially not a change of an imperfective verb 
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into a perfective one, but a change of a durative verb into a terminative or an in¬ 
choative verb. The latter difference does not apply to the category of aspect, but is 
a semantic feature. In principle, a terminative verb may be used either as a perfec¬ 
tive or an imperfective one. More frequently, however, it expresses perfectivity. 
This causes a certain ambiguity in the grammatical system of Latin so far as this 
particular detail is concerned. 


46. RECENT RESEARCHES INTO THE ORIGIN OF THE SLAVIC VERBAL ASPECT 
(in the light of studies by N. van Wijk, J. Kurylowicz, A. Belie, E. Koschmieder and T. Milewski) 

(1938) 

1. Linguistic studies completed within the last fifteen years or so have contributed 
new and valuable discoveries affecting our conception of the nature of verbal aspect 
and particularly our conception of the prehistory of Slavic verbal aspects. Simul¬ 
taneously and independently of each other H. Jacobsohn ( Gnomon 2, 1926, pp 
379-87) and E. Hermann ( Indogermanische Forschungen 45, 1927, pp. 207-28 
have established that the opposition of perfectivity versus imperfectivity is a 
subjective distinction which is not directly related to the lexical contents ex¬ 
pressed by the verb. Consequently, it is a grammatical category which may be com¬ 
pared with such categories as, for example, tense, mood, number (cf. Przeglqd Kla- 
syezny 2, 1936, pp. 673 ff.; Eos 38, 1937, pp. 97 fif.). The strictly lexical features 
of various kinds, which have been hitherto designated by the common name of 
aspect, stand in opposition to this category. These features may be called objective 
because they are not dependent on the point of view of the speaker, but only on 
he lexical value (not on the formal-grammatical value) of the word. This difference 
was already seen some time ago by S. Agrell who, for instance in his work “Przed- 
rostki postaciowe czasownikow polskich” ( Materialy i Prace Komisji Jgzykowej 8, 
1918, p. 107), states that he understands the term postac not as “the two main 
categories of the Slavic verb, that is to say the imperfective form and the perfective 
form” (he denotes them ‘aspect’) but “definite semantic functions of the Slavic verbs, 
mostly the compound ones, which express in what manner the action has been 
performed ”. 1) But Agrell did not demonstrate the difference between the manner 
of action and verbal aspect. That is why his work failed to influence later research. 
Today, however, following Jacobsohn and Hermann we must acknowledge the 
difference between the manner of action and grammatical aspect (in German: 
Aktionsart and Aspekt) as expressed by a verb, and we must also admit this to be 
an enduring achievement of science. 

The separation of perfectivity and imperfectivity from the various manners 

n Cf. also S. Agrell, Aspektanderung und Aktionsartbildung beim polnischen Zeitworte, Lund, 
1908, p. 78. 
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of action of the verb (a considerable number of these is enumerated by, for instance, 
Agrell, pp. 103-107) represented an important step in the development of the notion 
of aspect. But it did not bring about any positive assertion as to what constitutes 
the difference between perfectivity and imperfectivity, that is to say what is the 
nature of the aspect. It was Koschmieder who first took a decisive step in this direc¬ 
tion. In several works of his, particularly in an ample synthesis entitled Nauka 
o aspektach czasownika polskiego w zarysie, Wilno 1934, he demonstrated that 
aspect expresses the relation of the speaker to the time of performing an action, 
the time being not conceived absolutely, but relatively. When using the imperfective 
aspect the speaker presents himself at the moment of the performance of the action 
together with the action itself ( robilem ‘I was doing’: the action proceeded together 
with the passage of time; bqdq robil ‘I will be doing’: the action is going to proced 
together with the passage of time; robiq ‘I am doing’: the action is proceeding to¬ 
gether with the passage of time). Conversely, the perfective aspect expresses the 
attitude of the speaker (or of one represented by the subject of the sentence) as 
anticipating the time of duration of an action: the speaker does not place 
himself at the extreme point of duration of an action (as has been stated by Milew- 
ski, Belicev Zbornik, Belgrade, 1937, p. 431), but beyond that extreme point; he is 
placed in the situation which prevails after the action has reached its final point 
of time (about which information is transmitted by the verb). Consequently we 
have: zrobilem ‘I have done’ meaning ‘I have got the action of doing completed’; 
zrobiq ‘I will have done’ meaning ‘I am going to have this action completed’; wy- 
ruszq ‘I will have started’ meaning ‘I will have the fact of beginning the action com¬ 
pleted’ (cf. Koschmieder, p. 43). That is why Koschmieder says that in the state 
of imperfectivity we observe the action as one proceeding from the past into the 
future (that is to say, according to the normal flow of time). Whenever we use the 
perfective aspect, we observe the action from a point of time lying already beyond 
its extremity, that is to say as if from the (relative) future into the past 2) . 

Milewski proposed a formula stating that in the perfective aspect the speaker 
places himself at the extreme point of the action. This formula, however, is not 
adequate, primarily because under this definition we may also include the termina- 
tive verbs such as dobiegam ‘I come running up’, wykanczam ‘I come to an end 
of finishing’, etc. The latter verbs are, of course, imperfective. 

The formulation by Koschmieder gives adequate justification for the most char- 

2) The theory of Koschmieder was criticized by E. Hermann in his treatise “Aspekt und Aktions- 
art,” Gottingische Nachrichten. Phil.-Historische Klasse, 1933; no argument, however, was presented 
that would weaken the principle of the formulation mentioned here. The answer to all the objections 
thus raised was contained in the article by Koschmieder in Indogermanische Forschungen 53, 1935, 
pp. 280-300.—Cf. also the notes of Hermann in Indogermanische Forschungen 54, 1936, pp. 262- 
264. Of the more recent studies touching upon this problem the following may be mentioned: 
A. Schossig, Verbum, Aktionsart und Aspekt in der Histoire du Seigneur de Bayart par le Loyal Ser- 
viteur, Diss. Leipzig, Halle, 1936, pp. 1-18 and E. Seidel, Zu den Funktionen des Verbalaspekts 
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acteristic feature of the aspectal system in the Slavic languages. This feature is 
the impossibility of the existence of a perfective present. When I say that I am doing 
anything now or that anything is taking place now, I establish the simul¬ 
taneity of the fact itself and my judgment about it. In 
this formulation I cannot go ahead of the time of duration of the action, and such 
is the condition of the perfective aspect. 

2. The determination of the scope of the concept of aspect has made it possible 
to carry out more accurately than before the research into the origin of the Slavic 
aspect. As early as 1929 there appeared two treatises concerned with this: the article 
by van Wijk in Revue des Etudes Slaves (9, 1929, pp. 237-252) and a summary 
of the paper read by J. Kurylowicz at the Congress of Slavists in Prague that same 
year. The complete text of this paper was published in Prace Filologiczne (14, 1930, 
pp. 644-657). Soon afterwards the paper by Belie made its appearance. It formu¬ 
lated the problem from quite a different viewpoint ( Glas 148, second class, 76, 1932). 
In 1934 the whole problem was presented in a new way by Koschmieder in his 
Nauka (pp. 125-200). In the year 1935 van Wijk rejoined the discussion in Indo- 
germanische Forschungen (53, 1935, pp. 196-206). There he criticized the theory 
propounded by Kurylowicz and he made a more precise statement of his own at¬ 
titude. Finally, in the Volume to honour Belie an article by Milewski was printed. 
It was entitled: “Kilka uwag o genezie aspektow slowianskich” ( Belicev Zbornik, 
Belgrade, 1937, pp. 431-438). 

3. The first question which is raised in connection with the verbal aspects in 
Slavic is as follows: is the Slavic system in this respect a continuation of the system 
of the Primitive Indo-European language, or is it an innovation? 

Up to recent times the opinion was widespread that the perfective value of the 
Slavic verbs compounded with a prefix was a heritage of the Primitive Indo-Euro¬ 
pean language. H. Hirt maintened this opinion up to the end. In his Indo-European 
Syntax ( Indogermanische Grammatik, VI, 1934), vol. I, p. 233 he had already treated 
perfectivization by means of compounding verbs with a prefix as a phenomenon 
handed down from the Primitive language. This hypothesis, however, finds no sup¬ 
port in the linguistic facts. The only group of languages in which such perfectivi¬ 
zation by attachment of a prefix is really generalized is precisely the family of Slavic 
languages. It is true, that similar phenomena have been sought for in other languages, 
that is to say in Lithuanian, Gothic, Greek and Latin. Today we must, however, 
admit that these studies have led to a negative result. They have established that in 
the languages just mentioned there is a lack of opposition between the compound 
perfective verbs and non-compound imperfective verbs. As far as the Gothic language 
is concerned, see A. Beer, Tri studie o videch slovesneho deje w gotstine, Prague, 
1914, 1918, 1921; Koschmieder, Nauka, pp. 128-131; Mirowicz, Die Aspektfrage 


published in the Etudes dediees au Quatriime Congres de Linguistes (Travaux du Cercle Linguis- 
tique de Prague 6), Prague, 1936, pp. 111-129. 
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im Gotischen, Wilno 1935. The alleged perfectivization by means of prefixes in Greek 
was studied in detail by A. Rapaport, Novi Testamenti graeci verba recipiantne 
praepositione praefixa vim perfectivae actionis necne, Lwow 1924 and F. Stiebitz, 
Studie o slovesnem vidu v rectine Novozakonni, Prague, 1929; see also a good article 
dealing with this problem in Witkowski’s Skladnia grecka (Lwow, 1936), pp. 168— 
177. As far as Latin is concerned, cf. K. van der Heyde, “L’aspect verbal en latin” 
(.Revue des Etudes Latines 10, 1932, pp. 326-336; 11, 1933, pp. 69-84; 12, 1934, 
pp. 140-157); also K. Janacek, “Kapitoly o slovesnem vidu u Plauta” (Listy Filo- 
logicke 63, 1936, pp. 120 ff. and 64, 1937). For the Lithuanian language, cf. Kosch- 
mieder, Nauka, pp. 182-197; Safarewicz in the publication: IV Congres de Lin- 
guistes, Copenhagen, 1936, Resumes des communications, pp. 90 If. Thus any attempt 
to derive the system of Slavic aspectal doublets of the type robic : zrobic directly 
from the Primitive language must today be recognized as futile. Besides, van Wijk 
has already demonstrated this fact (Revue des Etudes Slaves 9, pp. 237-246). 

Once we admit that the system of opposing pairs of verbs, perfective and imper- 
fective, is a Slavic innovation, we are confronted with another problem. The question 
is this: was the category of aspect itself also a Slavic innovation or did it 
already exist in the Primitive Indo-European language? If so, it must have had 
quite different formal exponents. We have in mind here the aspectal opposition 
between the present and the a o r i s t. 

Opinions as to this matter differ greatly. An extreme position is here taken by 
J. Kurylowicz. He asserts that the Primitive Indo-European aorist did not express 
the state of perfectivity. It presumably stood outside the category of aspects ( Spra- 
wozdania Towarzystwa Naukowego Lwowskiego 7, 1927, p. 125). This conclusion 
is based on the relationships which are to be found in the Old Indian texts. In this 
case the clearly aspectal opposition between the present and the aorist, which does 
quite obviously exist in the Greek language, represents an innovation introduced 
by and in particular languages. 

Van Wijk leaves unsolved the problem of the relation between the present and 
the aorist for the Primitive Indo-European language. In his article in the Revue 
des Etudes Slaves 9 (pp. 240-242) he is rather inclined to the conclusion already 
reached by Kurylowicz. In other words van Wijk thinks it hardly probable that the 
opposition between the present and the aorist expressed a difference of aspect in 
the Primitive Indo-European language. This conclusion is based on the fact that 
in the Primitive language there existed differences in the manners of action (German: 
Aktionsart, objektive Aktionsart). It is difficult, indeed, to imagine that in the 
system of the Primitive language there existed simultaneously both verbal aspects 
and oppositions in indicating the manner of action expressed by the verb. When van 
Wijk expressed his opinion again in lndogermanische Forschungen 53, pp. 196 ff., he 
was more prudent in his formulation. 

In opposition to J. Kurylowicz and van Wijk other linguists, for instance Belie, 
Koschmieder and Milewski (and Hirt, of course) would transpose to the Primitive 
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Indo-European language the state of affairs which is to be encountered in the his¬ 
torical period in the Greek language. In other words, they are of the opinion that 
the opposition between the present and the aorist reflected the aspectal differences 
already apparent in the Primitive Indo-European language. 

In my opinion this problem cannot be definitively solved in our present state 
of knowledge. This is so because the two Indo-European languages which are con¬ 
clusive in this respect because they have retained the differentiation between the aorist 
and the perfect, namely Greek and Sanscrit, do not offer any consistent evidence. 
It seems to me, however, that our knowledge in this field might possibly be extended 
by a more detailed study of the use of the aorist in the Vedic texts. It might well 
be that the aorist also had a fixed aspectal value in the Old Indian (of course the 
perfective aspect). This may be inferred from the remark made by Delbriick (Alt- 
indische Syntax, p. 280) to the effect that the most general definition of the aorist 
for the Old Indian language could not differ from that for the Greek. On the other 
hand, we well know that in Greek the aorist had a strictly defined aspect. 

If we accept this point of view (which is shared by Belie, Koschmieder and Mi- 
lewski), then we would have to acknowledge that the category of aspect in the Pri¬ 
mitive Indo-European language did already exist. But it had quite different formal 
markers than in the Slavic languages. 

4. The subsequent question to be raised is the following: in what way was the 
system of Slavic verbal aspect evolved? According to the formulation of the problem 
for the period of the Primitive language we must divide various attempts at solving 
this question into two groups. One of them would postulate the existence of aspects 
already in the Primitive language. The other group would limit itself to an expla¬ 
nation of the origin of aspects within the history of the Slavic languages only. The 
works by van Wijk would, of course, belong to the second group. Though he does 
not deny the possibility of the existence of aspectal oppositions in the Primitive 
language, still he does not see any connection between the Primitive Indo-European 
system and the Slavic system. (See Revue des Etudes Slaves 9, 243; Indogermanische 
Forschungen 53, p. 197). 

Let us begin our survey with the studies by Belie because this scholar makes 
the closest links between the formal indices of the Slavic aspectal system and the 
system of the Indo-European verb. 

5. Belie traces the distinction between the perfective and imperfective aspects 
as far back as the Primitive linguistic period. He states that the syntactic functions 
of the formation of the perfectivized present in the Slavic languages coincide with 
these of the so-called injunctive in the Old Indian language. Following the example 
set by Delbriick and Brugmann, he transfers the Old Indian relationships to the 
original Indo-European language. In this way he establishes the following functions 
of the injunctive in the Primitive Indo-European language. According to him this 
formation may express: (1) an action or state of being in the past; (2) extra-temporal 
relations; (3) the optative mood or subjunctive, in general; (4) an action or a state 
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of being in the future. It is well known that the formation of the perfective present 
in the South-Slavic languages fulfills the same functions; it expresses namely: (1) 
the past tense (as the historical present); (2) atemporal relations (such as the gnomic 
present); (3) the optative mood, or generally the subjunctive; (4) the future tense 
(in the Old Church Slavonic as well as in eastern and western Slavic languages). 
Belic’s entire effort is directed, therefore, to prove that this similarity of function 
is based upon the genetic connection of formations of the Slavic perfective present 
and the injunctive in the Primitive language. The task is not an easy one, and much 
effort is needed, indeed, to demonstrate the formal connection here. 

The formal feature of the injunctive in the Primitive language is, as is well known, 
the use of aoristic endings with the simultaneous lack of an augment. In addition, 
Belie emphasizes an additional feature which is evident in the Old Indian language: 
the verb in the injunctive usually appears as a compound with a prefix.—The essen¬ 
tial change affecting this state of affairs must have taken place in the period of the 
Balto-Slavic linguistic community. During this period the ancient opposition between 
the present and the injunctive was beginning to be felt as an opposition between 
imperfectivity and perfectivity. Hence the exponent of this opposition became 
the non-compounded versus the compounded form of the verb. As a result, the 
distinction between the presentive endings (in the present) and the aoristic endings 
(in the injunctive) became unnecessary. And indeed, in the period of the independ¬ 
ent development of the Primitive Slavic language there occurred a confusion in 
the use of the endings. In various Slavic dialects this occurred differently; in some 
the presentive endings have been generalized, in others, the aoristic ones. In the 
Primitive Slavic period in addition to compound perfective verbs (which were 
a continuation of the ancient injunctive) there came into existence new compound 
imperfective formations (re-imperfectivized ones). 

It cannot be stated that the development just outlined is impossible. It seems 
to me, however, that it is hardly probable. Let us begin at the Indo-European origins. 
All the four functions proper to the injunctive in the Primitive language and to the 
Slavic formation of the perfective present may also be found in the Slavic imper¬ 
fective present. For instance, the historical present is expressed in Polish or Russian 
by an imperfective formation. The same is true of the atemporal relations and the 
modal relations (Belie, p. 3). Besides, the usage of the present pro futuro is not 
confined to perfective verbs only. Consequently, the feature which joins the Slavic 
perfective present with the injunctive in the Primitive language is not a positive 
trait, but a negative one. That is to say, none of these formations expresses the real 
present tense (it cannot be used as an answer to the question: co tam robiszl ‘what 
are you doing there?’). A methodical error, therefore, is here involved. The identi¬ 
fication of the function of the perfective present and that of the injunctive in the 
Primitive language is based solely on negative premises. 

As far as formal features of the injunctive in the Primitive language are con¬ 
cerned, we must base our considerations exclusively on those data which are supplied 
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by the Old Indian language. At the very beginning we encounter a difficulty. Belie 
derives the perfective value of the Slavic perfective present from the aoristic origin 
of the ancient injunctive (p. 31). The assertion thus formulated is not correct, because 
the injunctive in the Vedic language is not connected with the aorist. It is formed 
quite as well from the present stem (that is to say, the imperfect without augment) 
as from the aorist; cf. Delbriick, Altindische Syntax, p. 359 3) . What is still more 
important, there exist some formations of the injunctive which are not connected 
either with the stem of the present or with the stem of the aorist (see Renou, Utren- 
nes Benveniste, p. 66). In any event we should not explain the avoidance of the 
injunctive to express a real state of presentness by its alleged aoristic origin. 

The further development of the injunctive on the Balto-Slavic ground is con¬ 
ceived by Belie in the following way. The formation in question was made perma¬ 
nent in the shape of a compounding with a prefix. This hypothesis—which is possible 
in principle—has however no foundation in the facts. It is true that in the Old Indian 
language the injunctive occurs more often with a prefix than not (Brugmann asserts 
this in his Kurze vergleichende Grammatik, p. 551), but on the other hand we must 
take into consideration the circumstance that the injunctive usually occurs in the 
main clauses, and far less frequently in the subordinate ones (cf. Delbriick, pp. 
358 ff.; Speyer, Vedische und Sanskrit-Syntax, p. 56, § 187). It is for this reason 
that it does not form a compound word with a prefix. As is well known, in the 
main clause in Old Indian the prefix does not form a phonetic whole with the 
verb 4 '. Therefore there are no grounds for the following set of assumptions: (1) the 
Primitive Balto-Slavic language generalized that variant of the compound verbs 
in which the prefix was fused with the verb (this variant of the compound verbs 
is allegedly an injunctive one); (2) it had lost the compound variant of the present 
indicative of the non-fused type (p. 32). Rather it must be said that the type of fused 
compounds must have occurred particularly in subordinate clauses. That is to say 
it occurred where the injunctive was avoided. In other words, the type *probheret 
which—according to Belie—is the point of departure for the creation of perfective 
forms, could have existed only in a very limited number of cases. It could have 
existed only where the injunctive was used in a subordinate clause. It must also be 
added that the grammatical opposition *bhereti : *probheret could have arisen 
only when the semantic (lexical) difference between these two formations disap¬ 
peared and if the type of non-fused compoundings *pro ... bhereti had completely 
disappeared. The latter supposition is quite improbable for the Balto-Slavic period 
because tmesis in the Baltic languages is a phenomenon which has been partly 
retained up to the present day, cf. the Lithuanian pad'eti, but in the reflexive form 
pa-si-deti. 

3) As far as Iranian is concerned, see the article by Kuryiowicz: “Injonctif et subjonctif dans 
les Gathas de l’Avesta,” Rocznik Orientalistyczny (Lwow) 3, 1927, pp. 164 ff. 

4) Delbriick, Altindische Syntax, pp. 44-46; cf. Kuryiowicz, Biuletyn Polskiego Towarzystwa 
Jf’zykoznawczego 5, 1936, pp. 39 ff. 
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It is probable that in the personal endings of the Slavic present there are reflected 
both present and aorist endings (injunctive according to Belie). (See, however, 
van Wijk, Indogermanische Forschungen 53, pp. 197 ff.) It is also true that in the 
Celtic languages the distribution of the present and aorist endings is dependent 
on whether the verb is non-compound or compounded with a prefix. We have no 
indication, however, that would lead us to infer that the state of affairs found to 
exist in the Celtic languages could have existed in the Slavic languages as well. 
That would mean that the aorist personal endings entered into the Slavic present 
system from the ancient injunctive compounded with a prefix. This supposition is 
tenable, but by no means proved. Therefore we cannot draw any further conclu¬ 
sions from that hypothesis. Yet Belie bases all his further reasoning on this very 
supposition. 

It seems that the sole real achievement accomplished by Belic’s work is the as¬ 
sertion that in the Old Indian language as well as in the southern Slavonic languages 
there was produced a morphological formation which expressed what has been 
called “relativus” (non-indicative and extra-temporal relations). This formation is 
represented by the Sanskrit injunctive and the South Slavic perfective present. 
But the attempt to demonstrate the genetic link between these formations has not 
been successful, in my opinion. 

6. Let us now pass on to the work done by M i 1 e w s k i.—This author empha¬ 
sizes first of all that there are numerous and variegated formal indices of the cate¬ 
gory of aspect in the Slavic languages. Consequently, it is not appropriate to look 
for one sole source of this category. It is necessary to find the origin of aspect in 
every individual group of verbs involved. Milewski enumerates the following three 
types of aspectal oppositions: (1) Non-compounded verbs including: (a) perfective 
radical formations: imperfective formations in -ajg -ati, -jg -ati (padg pasti : padajg 
padati ; img jqti : jemVg imati ); (b) perfective formations with a nasal element: 
imperfective formations in -ajg -ati, -jg -eti (dvigngti : dvigati; sqdg sesti : sezdg 
sedeti ); (c) formations in -id, as perfective as contrasted with imperfective forma¬ 
tions in -ati, -ovati (more accurately: in -jati, -ovati, for example: stavid : stavl’ad; 
kupid : kupovad). —(2) Non-compounded imperfective verbs in contrast to per¬ 
fective compounded verbs.—(3) Compounded verbs: (a) perfective radical formations; 
imperfective formations in -ajg -ati (pogrebg : pogrebajg)-, (b) oppositions of the 
type privesd : privodid. —The list of oppositions compiled by Milewski should be 
supplemented by the type (4) suppletive, as with the Polish dziac si% : stac sig; 
oglqdac : obejrzec, etc. 

Milewski regards the alternative appearance of the present formation in -ng 
and -ajg as the main source of the aspectal oppositions. Beside these formations there 
almost always stood the ancient aorist. The latter was united with the formation 
in -ng in the course of time. In this way, the formation in -ajg, as one opposed to 
the former, has become imperfective. Milewski is thus of the opinion that the es¬ 
sential change consists in the aorist being linked with one of these formations in 
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spite of its being at first in the same relation both to the formations in -ng and in 
-ajg. 

A question arises in this connection. Why was the aorist linked in the course 
of time with one of these present formations and why was it linked specifically with 
the formation in -ng rather than with the formation in -ajgl The question is still 
further justified when we recall Milewski’s opinion that the meaning corresponding 
to formations in -ng and -ajg in the Primitive Slavic oppositions is not always strictly 
defined (p. 435). Unfortunately, we cannot find any answer to that question. 

What, then, was the link of the present in -ng with the ancient aorist? Linguistic 
creations are connected with one another either on the basis of similarity or oppo¬ 
sition. In this case only a convergence or divergence of meaning may be involved, 
because the creations in -ng were characterized by their suffix in such a manner 
that they were not able to be associated with the aorist. Let us now follow Milewski 
and recognize the aorist in the Slavic language as expressing the state of perfec- 
tivity since the Primitive linguistic period. We should also take into consideration 
the fact that in the historical Slavic languages the verbs with a nasal affix have been 
mostly perfective. On the basis of these two pieces of evidence we must conclude 
that the reason for connecting these verbs with the aorist forms was their meaning. 
This meaning was such that it favoured their being presented in the grammatical 
state of perfectivity. Consequently, the connection came into being on the basis 
of similarity of the formations in question. Therefore, it is difficult to agree that 
in the Primitive Slavic period there was no semantic difference between verbs in 
-ng and in -ajg. Probably the opinion of Milewski should be reversed: it was not 
the connection of the verbs in -ng with the aorists which was decisive for their per¬ 
fective aspect, but rather the aspectal opposition which had been created between 
these verbs and the verbs in -ajg that was decisive for their link with the aorist- 
forms. However, if we accept this conclusion, the origin of the aspect of verbs 
in -ng and -ajg would still remain unclassified. 

It must be admitted that the course of reasoning chosen by Milewski is very 
attractive. Let us push our own reasoning a bit further than he did. Let us compare 
the Slavic linguistic relations with the Baltic ones. We know that the Baltic languages 
had the beginnings of a system of aspects (in the Lithuanian language the composi¬ 
tions with pa- are not able to express an actual state of presentness). Hence, the 
fact that the aspectal system has been widely developed in the Slavic languages 
and has not so developed in the Baltic languages must have been posited on such 
changes in the verbal system of the Baltic languages which made impossible any 
further development of the aspectal oppositions. Now, the characteristic feature 
of the Baltic conjugational system is the disappearance of the ancient aorists (ra¬ 
dical, thematic, and sigmatic) which have been preserved in the Slavic languages. 
A priori it seems to be probable that either the existence of the aorist or its absence 
was decisive for the further development in the Baltic and Slavic groups. 

It seems, however, that the role of the aorist in this Slavic development had 
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a very general character. The existence of the aorist which expressed an action 
or a state of being in the past from the perfective standpoint, enabled the speakers 
to feel the formations of the present (employed for rendering the real state of pre¬ 
sentness) as clearly imperfective. Contrariwise, those formations of the present 
which for various reasons did not express such a state of real presentness, became 
perfective. Perhaps the existence of the aorist, functioning as a perfective preterite, 
partly influenced the use of the perfective present in the function of the future. 
In those places where the aorist could not have exerted any influence, other func¬ 
tions have been developed as well too (for example the perfective present participle 
in Russian has the function of the past; more strictly, it expresses a preceding action, 
e.g. cudn ‘sitting’, but yeudn ‘having seen’). But this role of the aorist was only 
an accessory factor in the process of the development of the verbal aspects. The 
basis of the changes must have been some differentiation of the present formation. 
We shall give separate attention to this differentiation. 

Other types of aspectal variants are explained by Milewski partly in agreement 
with van Wijk (we shall return to this later), partly in a similar manner to that 
given for the type in -ngti. The least convincing is perhaps the explanation (repeated 
after Meillet, Le slave commun 2 , p. 288) for the type of variant skociti: skakati. 
The type skociti embraces “the ancient causatives whose lexical meaning included, 
by its very nature, the notion of the limit of the action. In the epoch of a marked 
increase in the category of the verbal aspect the causative began to be apperceived 
as perfective verbs and corresponding imperfective verbs were formed by means 
of the suffix -ajQ -ati” (p. 437). This conception is however contradicted by the 
existence of ancient imperfective causatives, such as loziti, poiti, dusiti, etc. 

7. In total contrast to the theory of Belie and Milewski are the considerations 
advanced by Kurylowicz and van Wijk. These two scholars do not see any 
connection between the Primitive Indo-European system and the Primitive Slavic 
system. Their effort is directed toward explaining the circumstances under which 
the Slavic languages could have brought into existence the category of aspect itself. 
In their considerations only the formations of the present are taken into account, 
while the aoristic formations are totally ignored.—Koschmieder, though he does 
take into account the problem of the existence of the aorist in the Slavic languages, 
did not see in it a factor which could have influenced the origin of aspects. 

Van Wijk educes the system of aspects from the opposition of determination 
versus indetermination which has been inherited from the Primitive Indo-European 
language. In the Slavic languages there was widely spread the type of indeterminate 
verbs having their stem in -a- and with a lengthening of the root vowel. These verbs 
contrasted with various determinate formations. When the formation in -a- 
became widespread, it could be used even in those cases where the meaning of the 
root was not well fit to distinguish a simple (determinate) action from a lasting 
one, sometimes, but not necessarily composed of a number of acts, or iterated 
(indeterminate). In those cases the presence of two contrasted stems could be util- 
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ized for the purpose of rendering the differences in aspect, that is to say to express 
a subjective (no longer an objective) attitude to the action (Revue des Etudes Slaves 
9, p. 251). 

As has been observed by Koschmieder (p. 181), van Wijk did not discuss here 
the essential nature of the change. According to his theory the decisive factor here 
was the transformation of the objective opposition between determinateness and 
indeterminateness into a subjective opposition between perfectivity and imperfec- 
tivity. The lexical category, common to a number of Indo-European languages 
(for example to Greek where it existed in addition to the subjective opposition of 
present versus aorist), has been transformed into a grammatical opposition. A for¬ 
mulation of this kind only records the fact without giving any explanation for it. 
An explanation will also be sought in vain in a second paper written by van Wijk 
(Indogermanische Forschungen 53). 

8. Kurylowicz stated that the main types of the Slavic aspectal opposi¬ 
tions may be reduced to two: (1) the type dvigngti: dvigati and (2) the type ubiti: biti. 
In the former case the opposition is of grammatical nature, in the latter it is com¬ 
pound: both grammatical and lexical. Since we are concerned about the origin 
of a new grammatical category, the opposition dvigngti: dvigati should be chosen 
as the starting point, because this is a purely grammatical opposition. It must be 
established, however, just what was expressed by this opposition in the “pre-aspectal” 
period and in the Primitive Indo-European language. 

In the various oppositions evinced by the verbs possessing a nasal element, these 
verbs had either an inchoative or a terminative value. Since in the historical period 
their formation of the present expressed a state of futurity, therefore in our consid¬ 
erations we should take into account only those instances where the verbs contain¬ 
ing the nasal element were inchoative. They were inchoative when they were op¬ 
posed either to those verbs which rendered a state of being or the iterative ones. 
From the opposition between the inchoative ( dvigngti ) and iterative {dvigati) verbs 
there was developed the opposition between the perfective and imperfective verbs. 

A critique of Kurylowicz’s theory is to be found in the article by van Wijk in 
Indogermanische Forschungen 53. He demonstrates here that the type of opposition 
dvigngti: dvigati is not the only type of alternance into which the formation in -ngti 
may enter. There also exist such pairs of verbs as, for example, dvigngti: dvidzati 
dvizg; dungti : Russian duf duju\ zingti : zijati zejg, etc. (pp. 204 if.). On the 
other hand, the imperfective type in -ati is opposed not only to the formations in 
-ngti, but also to others, for example the ancient athematic formations ( *beg-mi 
along with begati, etc.) and others. Consequently, the educing of the system of 
aspects from the type of variants such as dvigngti: dvigati alone loses its validity. 
Hence, van Wijk states that in his opinion the development of the system of aspects 
in the Slavic languages was influenced by a number of factors. The main role was 
played by the indeterminated formations in -ati (with lengthening of the radical 
vowel) and the development of the compound verbs (p. 206). 
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It seems to me, however, that van Wijk did not take note of the main drawback 
in the hypothesis propounded by Kurylowicz. In my opinion, the assertion that the 
opposition of inchoative and iterative verbs is a grammatical one is wrong. The 
inchoativity or iterativity of a verb is its objective feature. It is contained within the 
lexical value of the verb in question. On the other hand, its aspect is a subjective, 
strictly grammatical feature. This is best illustrated in the Greek language, where 
these two categories overlap each other and—consequently—are opposed to each 
other. Thus, for instance -/dcaxw is opposed to the formation ya.b>o>. The opposition 
does not consist in an aspectal difference, but in an objective distinction. As far 
as the aspect is concerned, both these imperfective formations are opposed to the 
aorist, s-/ avov ) being a perfective formation. Thus, the sketch of the development 
of the category of aspect proposed by Kurylowicz fails to explain—just as does 
the theory of van Wijk—the essential nature of the change. That change consists 
in the transformation from an objective category to a subjective one. In other words 
the theories of Kurylowicz and van Wijk do not explain the appearance of a new 
grammatical category. 

As far as the details of Kurylowicz’s hypothesis are concerned, it seems to me 
that too much attention is paid to the allegedly inchoative value in the initial period 
of these present formations which later on became perfective. Kurylowicz needs 
this basis in order to explain the use of the perfective present for expressing the 
future tense. But this feature of perfective verbs is not universal in the Slavic lan¬ 
guages. Moreover, it must be proved that it had already existed in the Primitive 
Slavic period. In any event, the Slavic present participle of the perfective verbs, 
for instance, does not serve to express futurity (in Russian it expresses the past; 
see above p. 353). 

9. Koschmieder agrees with van Wijk that the basis of the original aspectal 
opposition was a predisposition of the compounded verbs to a perfective usage 
(p. 181). He adds, however, that the oldest type of the aspectal doublet was the pair 
in which a non-compounded verb had a corresponding one with the prefix po-. This 
type reaches as far back as the Balto-Slavic period (p. 182). 

I think that Koschmieder was the most consistent in his considerations con¬ 
cerning the problem of the way in which the category of aspect was created in the 
Baltic and Slavic languages. On the other hand, his exposition shows clearly the 
deficiencies of this hypothesis. 

He states that “all the formal indices of the Slavic aspectal system in the period 
preceding the Primitive Slavic language fulfilled other functions” (p. 198). Con¬ 
sequently, the sole existence of these formations in the Pre-Slavic period could 
not have led to the development of the whole system. Hence, we must look for 
some phenomena whose effect operated during the Balto-Slavic period or during 
the Pre-Slavic period and which could have brought about the emergence of the 
category of aspect. A factor of that kind might be composition. “First there must 
have been created the possibility of feeling perfectivity in general in the compound 
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verbs. At first it must have been only a tendency towards perfectivization of de¬ 
termination, which was specific for compound verbs. It consisted in narrowing 
their lexical meaning” (p. 194). This tendency could at first be manifested only in 
such a type of formation in which the compound verbs did not differ from non¬ 
compound ones in respect to their lexical contents, as—for instance—in the Balto- 
Slavic type daryti : padaryti. In this variant the compounded verb padaryti did not 
differ semantically from daryti. Hence, it was possible “to transfer the sense of 
imperfectivity onto the non-compounded member of the pair of variants” (p. 194). 
As the compounds of the type padaryti are an innovation of the Balto-Slavic period, 
everything is ordered in the best possible manner: the creation of the variance 
daryti : padaryti gave an impulse to the transformation of determinateness into 
perfectivity. 

Another difficulty follows, however, from this line of reasoning. Once we have 
established that the phenomenon which had brought about the differentiation of 
aspects in the verbs was operating to an equal extent in both the Baltic and Slavic 
languages, we should expect the creation of the whole system of aspects to occur 
in the Baltic languages just as it did in the Slavic languages. In reality, however, 
the Baltic languages merely limit themselves to not using the compounds of the 
padaryti type in the present in order to express the actual state of presentness. Other' 
wise, they do not possess any aspectal doublets (cf. the article by Safarewicz cited 
above, p. 347). Consequently, it is necessary to find that factor which induced 
the development of the aspectal system in the Slavic languages, but which was not 
effective in the Baltic languages. This postulate was already formulated by Milew- 
ski (p. 433). It has been mentioned above how it is possible to overcome this diffi¬ 
culty by taking into account the role of the aorist in the verbal system of the Baltic 
and Slavic languages. 

The main deficiency of the theory of Koschmieder (and partly that of van Wijk 
as well) is the lack of explanation as to the relationship of the newly coined category 
of aspect in the variance of the type robic : zrobic on the one hand to the ancient 
category of aspect which was reflected in the opposition present:aorist on 
the other. Koschmieder supposes that the Primitive Slavic language had inherited 
the aspectal opposition present: aorist from the Primitive Indo-European period. 
He states that the opposition has been retained in the Slavic languages up to this 
day wherever the ancient aorist has not been lost. (Doubts as to the interpretation 
of the Bulgarian facts have been expressed in this connection by Andrejczin in Ka- 
tegorie znaczeniowe koniugacji bulgarskiej, Krakow, 1938, pp. 38 ff.) If the present 
was opposed to the aorist as an imperfective formation, how was it possible that 
some formations of the present have actually become perfective? The problem 
is the more complicated since it was precisely in the Baltic languages that the sig- 
matic, radical and thematic aorist disappeared, but nevertheless the differentiation 
of aspect was not made general. 

This difficulty does not exist for Kurylowicz. He does not see perfectivity in the 
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Primitive Indo-European and Slavic aorist (in the more ancient Pre-Slavic period). 
According to him the development of the category of aspect is itself of a later date 
than the creation of the Slavic imperfect (cf. “La structure de l’imparfait slave”, 
Melanges Pedersen, p. 387). However, anyone who accepts this assertion must in 
addition prove in the first place that the aorist in the Primitive language did not 
express aspect and he must in the second place indicate under what conditions 
the category of aspect came into existence in the Slavic languages, because the 
explanation of the origin of aspects from the dvigngti: dvigati does not give any 
satisfactory answer to this fundamental question. We must, however, agree with 
Kurylowicz (as well as with van Wijk, Indogermanische Forschungen 45, 1927, p. 97; 
Revue des Etudes Slaves 9, p. 251, and with Koschmieder, Nauka, p. 179), that the 
extension of the system of aspects is a result of a specifically Slavic develop¬ 
ment, the latter having been a rather late one. 

10. The whole matter needs, as is clearly seen, still further studies which ob¬ 
viously cannot be continued here. In the meantime, let us try to subsume the posi¬ 
tive results of the works of recent years and to indicate what are the fields that par¬ 
ticularly require supplemental investigation. 

The work done by Belie and the previous efforts by others—for instance that of 
Ulianov—have demonstrated once more that the formal connection of the Slavic 
perfective present with the aorist in the Primitive Indo-European language is not 
tenable. It is necessary, therefore, to search for the origin of the perfective present 
in the field of semantic and syntactic changes, not formal ones. First of all it is ne¬ 
cessary to establish the starting point. That is to say, it is necessary to determine 
whether the category of aspect existed as such in the Primitive Indo-European 
language or whether it was newly coined in the Slavic languages. In the former 
case a further explanation should indicate what was the way there occurred the 
transformation of the opposition present : aorist into the opposition imperfective 
present : perfective present. If it should turn out that aspect is a Slavic innovation, 
it is necessary to make clear just how there arose this new category, which had not 
previously existed. 

In principle both of the contingencies just mentioned are possible. As for myself, 
I am rather inclined to the hypothesis which regards the aorist of the Primitive 
language as an indication of perfectivity. The creation of the perfective function 
of the present formation is to be interpreted in the manner approximating the hy¬ 
pothesis of van Wijk and Koschmieder. The present formations inherited from 
the Primitive Indo-European language were clearly imperfective because they were 
opposed to the aorist. Therefore, only those formations of the present could have 
assumed a perfective value which did not possess any aorist form, parallel to their 
own; that is to say the formations that were newly coined. Such were the compound 
verbs supplied with prefixes. Being compounded, they were determinate. Since 
initially they did not oppose any aoristic formation, they were able to enter into an 
opposition with the clearly indeterminate present formations, for example radical 
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ones, particularly with the derivatives in -ati (with a lengthening in the root). In this 
manner the role of the aorist would be confined to granting to those indeterminate 
formations a decisively imperfective value. 

It is evident that this explanation—which is advanced rather as a question than 
an assertion—does not give a clear picture of the way in which the compound for¬ 
mations of the present became perfective after having been determinate. The ex¬ 
planation, however, does facilitate matters in that it takes into account the role 
of the aorist in the Slavic morphological system. Its particular advantage consists 
in doing away with the problem of the creation of a new, previously non-existent 
category. 

I may add that I am not concerned here to set forth a new hypothesis, but rather 
to present results already achieved and to indicate the direction of further studies 
dealing with this problem. 


47. THE ORIGIN OF THE SLAVIC SYSTEM OF VERBAL ASPECTS 

(1952) 

The manner of interpreting the system of the Indo-European verb which has 
prevailed until now was based, as is well known, mainly on that system which is 
to be found in the Greek language. The generally diffused doctrine was that the 
Indo-European system did not take into account the category of tense, but it did 
have the category of aspect. The system was supposed to express an imperfective 
action by the present formation and an perfective action by the formation of the 
aorist, while the perfect formation was used to express a state of being. This doc¬ 
trine has been shaken by the discovery of the Hittite language. There the 
system of the verb is a very simple one, but it is in disaccord with what had 
been reconstructed on the basis of Greek. Hittite does not possess a clear 
opposition between the present and the perfect; there is no opposition at all be¬ 
tween the present and aorist. On the other hand, almost every verb has its own 
formation of the present tense and of the past tense. These may be distinguished 
by their personal endings, but not by the stem. Hence they are in such a relation 
as existed in the Greek language between the present and the imperfect, having no 
similarity with the relation between the present and aorist. The imperfective or per¬ 
fective aspect does not play any part whatever in this system. In connection with 
this Meillet already expressed reservations as to the value of the Greek system as 
the basis for reconstructing the Indo-European state of affairs ( Introduction 7 , 
p. 250). This was also strongly stressed by other scholars at a later date, for example 
by Vaillant (Bulletin de la Societe de Linguistique 40, 1, 1939, p. 30). 

How then is this connected with the development of the Slavic verbal system? 

Today’s Slavic system is proper for all the Slavic languages. It is certain to reach 
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back as far as the Common Slavic period. The system in question consists in the 
existence of pairs of verbs opposed to each other as regards their mutual aspects. 
This is an evident innovation which came into being at a relatively late period and 
took the place of the more ancient system. This fact was observed long ago; see 
for example, Los, Gramatyka staroslowianska, p. 182. The earlier system was quite 
similar to the Greek. It comprised the present, the imperfective imperfect and the 
perfective aorist. But the similarity with the Greek language is in this instance 
an accidental one. This must be strongly stressed. The inference is to be drawn 
from the fact that the imperfect in Slavic is a notoriously Slavic innovation. More¬ 
over, the system here under consideration must certainly have replaced another 
one which did not take aspect into account. That is to say the Slavic aorist formally 
continues not only such formations which in the Greek or Indo-Iranian languages 
corresponded to the aorist, but also such as had their equivalent in the imper¬ 
fect. Both the former and the latter have become aorists in the Slavic languages 
regardless of their respective origins. Hence it may be inferred that there was no 
opposition between perfectivity and imperfectivity in the Slavic languages at the 
time when these Slavic aorists were being created. At least the opposition was not 
linked with the stem of the present or the aorist. Thus we conclude that the most 
ancient system that can be reconstructed on the basis of Slavic evidence did take 
into consideration the category of tense (it certainly distinguished the past from 
the non-past). On the other hand, it did not possess the category of aspect. 

Was this system a Slavic innovation? In order to answer this question it is ne¬ 
cessary to compare it with the Baltic system. Now, the Baltic languages have a verbal 
inflexional system comprising the present, preterite and future (the so-called Lithu¬ 
anian imperfect in -davau is in reality the iterative preterite and does not oppose 
the preterite by its aspect). The Baltic preterite is the result of numerous transfor¬ 
mations. But it can be established that (1) it does not take into account the catego¬ 
ry of aspect at all, (2) it continues the formations corresponding to both the Greek 
aorist and the Greek imperfect. Hence, here also we arrive at a conclusion similar 
to that we have drawn from the analysis of the Slavic facts: the Primitive Baltic 
system did take into consideration the distinction between the present and the past, 
but it did not possess the category of aspect. Generally, this can be said to be the 
Balto-Slavic state of affairs. 

When we compare the Balto-Slavic state with that existing in the Germanic 
languages, we can again confirm a far reaching similarity. There is no aspectal 
opposition here, but there is an opposition relating to tense; in other words there 
exists the formation of the present and the formation of the preterite. 

Since the same situation is to be found in the Hittite language it would be possible 
to conclude that it reflects the Indo-European state of affairs. Under such circum¬ 
stances it would be expedient to acknowledge the Greek state and a very similar 
Indo-Iranian state as Indo-European dialectal innovations. It seems, however, 
that this conclusion would be too far fetched. It must be taken into consideration 
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that the Balto-Slavo-Germano-Hittite convergence is an agreement in the system 
only, but does not exhibit an agreement in morphological details. Thus, in Hittite 
the preterite is a derivative of the present. Moreover, it is the derivative of both 
that present which corresponds to the present in other languages (that is to say 
with a conjugation in -mi) and to that which corresponds to the perfect in other 
languages (with a conjugation in -hi). There is no aorist in Hittite, as is well known. 
Consequently, the opposition present : preterite in Hittite corresponds morpho¬ 
logically to the opposition present : imperfect in Greek. Quite another situation 
is to be found in the Germanic languages. Here the opposition present : preterite 
is a continuation of the opposition present : perfect, with some traces of the oppo¬ 
sition present : aorist; but in no case is it the continuation of the opposition pres¬ 
ent : imperfect. Finally, the Balto-Slavic languages show in their preterite the con¬ 
tinuation of both the aorist and the imperfect. In all likelihood, there is no contin¬ 
uation whatsoever of the perfect. In other words, each of the groups here compared 
has come to the same system independently of one another. The identity of the 
system indicates only a parallel development, not a genetic connection of the systems. 

Is it possible, therefore, to deduce the common Primitive Indo-European lan¬ 
guage system on the basis of the Greek language? It does seem that such a conclu¬ 
sion may be drawn in spite of numerous reservations. That is so, because the Greek 
system makes it possible for us to explain the development of other systems in 
a relatively simple way. 

Thus, for example, the lack of the aorist in the Hittite language is no more aston- 
shing than a similar lack of the aorist in, for instance, the Gothic language. On 
jthe other hand, the other Germanic languages have preserved some traces of the 
aorist (Meillet, Caracteres 3 , p. 143). This indicates that in the Gothic language 
we have to do with a disappearance of the ancient aorist. 

The Greek perfect is a present tense. In this it is in agreement with the condi¬ 
tion existing in the Hittite language and in other Indo-European languages. The 
same holds true for the Germanic languages where the so-called preterite-presents 
have been retained. The agreement is to be stated also with Latin where in this 
respect there occurred a development similar to that in Germanic (with the reten¬ 
tion of the perfect-present in memini). In the Baltic and Slavic languages the for¬ 
mation of the perfect has been replaced by that of the present. 

If we recognize the Greek state of affairs as the nearest to the Primitive Indo- 
European system, then it is necessary to determine the value of the opposition present 
versus aorist in the Primitive Indo-European language. It seems that the opposi¬ 
tion had a double nature: both aspectal and temporal. 

The fact of its being an aspectal opposition is indicated by the Greek system in 
the first place. It represents just this kind of opposition. Then, it is further seconded 
by the known fact that the structure of the stem of the ancient aoristic formations 
does not differ from the structure of the ancient formations of the present. This 
may indicate an opposition connected rather with the meaning of the word than an 
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opposition of a strictly grammatical nature. Now, aspect is expressed in various 
Indo-European languages by means of lexical differences, whereas tense is usually 
rendered by means of grammatical, inflexional elements. Finally the fact of the 
aorist stem occurring as a rule with secondary endings demonstrates that the aorist 
was used to express perfectivity. The lack of usage of this formation with primary 
endings indicates the inability of this formation to express presentness, which is 
precisely one of the characteristic features of the perfective aspect. 

On the other hand, the opposition was not exclusively aspectal. This is indicated 
by the fact that a 11 the Indo-European languages have possessed in their systems, 
as preserved in the most ancient records, a lively opposition of tenses. Moreover, 
the aorist, wherever it has been retained or left traces, is used for expressing the 
past. This is particularly strongly indicated by the opposition of the primary and 
secondary endings. This opposition is also known to us from various Indo-European 
languages. Though it has not been consistently carried out, it has found confirmation 
in Hittite, as well. 

Consequently, we must imagine for the Indo-European period a system of verbs 
which takes into account in the indicative both the category of tense and 
that of aspect. By means of personal endings the past tense and the non-past tense 
were distinguished. On the other hand, the perfective and imperfective aspects were 
differentiated by factors of word-formation and particularly by lexical means. 

There still remains the problem of the imperfect in the Primitive language. Did 
it exist at all in this most ancient period? 

If the problem of the Primitive Indo-European system has been properly present¬ 
ed, then the problem of the imperfect would be solved by itself. There is no mor¬ 
phological difference between the imperfect and the aorist. There exists only the 
formation of the preterite which is characterized by secondary endings. The preterite 
formed from roots rendering the action as an imperfective one has the value of an 
imperfect, while the preterite formed from the roots presenting an action as a perfec¬ 
tive one is an aorist. The lack of formations with primary endings along with the 
aorist is explained precisely by the impossibility of apprehending perfectivity in the 
present tense. 

It should follow from the above that all the aorists appearing side by side with 
the radical imperfect must constitute an innovation. Similarly, the imperfects con¬ 
structed beside the ancient formations of the aorist must be innovations. It is perfect¬ 
ly evident that these new imperfects must be derivatives of the new formation of 
the present. The Greek system showing the variants eXemov: sXittov, certainly re¬ 
presents an advanced phase of development. 

On the other hand, it should be made clear that this interpretation of the Primi¬ 
tive Indo-European verbal system is based upon the assumption that the opposition 
of primary and secondary endings really existed, that it was consistently carried 
out in the period of the Indo-European linguistic community and that at least in 
the indicative it was connected with the category of tense. This opposition is exhi- 
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bited, as is well known, by the majority od the Indo-European languages. It should 
not be forgotten, however, that the matter is not so simple. Even the Greek language 
does not possess quite a consistent partition between one group of endings and the 
other. Some languages, for example the Celtic, have used this opposition in quite 
a different manner, which is not connected with the category of tense. 

The Primitive Indo-European system comprising both the category of tense and 
that of aspect underwent a change very early. In the western dialects, with which 
Hittite is joined, the category of aspect disappeared. Only the temporal opposition 
was retained. As a consequence of this change, the reason for which is not known, 
the Indo-European Balto-Slavic dialectal group inherited the formations of the 
present and of the aorist (or rather preterite), as well as the formation of the perfect, 
but it did not necessarily have to inherit the differentiation of aspects. The Balto- 
Slavic innovation consisted in carrying on a further and extensive tendency to 
replace the perfect formation by that of the present. The state of affairs which result¬ 
ed was retained, as a rule, in the Baltic languages. They do distinguish tense, but 
do not distinguish the category of aspect. On the other hand, in the Slavic branch, 
as early as the period of its independent evolution, the category of aspect was re¬ 
introduced. The inherited formation of the preterite was associated with the perfec¬ 
tive aspect. This, in turn, made necessary the creation of a new formation, that of 
the imperfect. Eventually, this system was replaced by the opposition of perfective 
and imperfective verbs. 

From the above consideration three conclusions may be drawn. The first one 
concerns strictly Slavistic problems. It consists in the statement that the Slavic system 
of aspects is as a whole a Slavic innovation. It was created on the basis of the system 
existing during the Balto-Slavic period. But that system did not take account of 
the category of aspect at all. Consequently, the origin of the Slavic system of aspects 
should be looked for in the internal evolution of the Slavic languages without any 
reference to the state existing during the Primitive Indo-European period. 

The second conclusion is connected with the reconstruction of the Primitive Indo- 
European verbal system. It must be acknowledged that this system embraced both 
the category of aspect, namely in the opposition present : aorist, and also the category 
of tense, which is as is to be seen in the opposition between the past tense and the 
non-past tense. The opposition was expressed by secondary and primary endings. 
Both these oppositions entered as component parts into the Indo-European system. 

Finally, the third conclusion concerns problems of general linguistics. Of the 
two categories in question, that is to say tense and aspect, one is a stable element 
(that is the category of tense), while the other is an unstable element (the category 
of aspect). This is to be observed in the evolution of the Indo-European languages. 
The category of aspect, which was at first connected with the vocabulary, was trans¬ 
formed in the course of time into a morphological category, and later on disappear¬ 
ed totally. Much later, verbal aspect was created anew in the Slavic languages as 
a morphological category, and still later on it became a partial feature of lexical 
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elements. The reason which causes tense to be a stable category and aspect to be 
unstable is evident. Tense is an objective category, while aspect is a subjective one. 
It is based on the manner of apprehending the same objective relations. It is clear 
that the subjective elements readily undergo changes while the objective elements 
are durable. 


48. THE CURRENT STATE OF STUDIES ON THE VERBAL ASPECT IN LITHUANIAN 

(1938) 

§1. Schleicher was the first scholar to observe that the population speaking 
Lithuanian often expresses a perfective action in a manner that differs from the 
expression of imperfective action. In his Lithuanian Grammar (p. 198) he draws 
attention to the fact that the compounding of a verb with a preposition is used 
sometimes to change the expressed notion of the action’s duration into the notion 
of its termination. About his understanding of this definition Schleicher informs 
his readers on page 139, stating that the Slavonic nations have the same manner of 
expression in their language. Thus, without defining the phenomenon in any more 
detailed fashion, Schleicher at least stated that the Lithuanian language possesses 
the means by which people may distinguish between perfectivity and imperfectivity, 
as it exists in the Slavic languages. 

A similar observation is to be found in every later work dealing with the use of 
verbal forms in the Lithuanian language. Kurschat calls it the expressing of resultat- 
ivity (Wb. D.-L., pp. XVI ff.; Gr., §463, cf. bibliography at the end of this article). 
In this respect Ulianov places the Baltic languages in principle on the same foot¬ 
ing with the Slavic languages. He asserts that the distinction between perfectivity 
and imperfectivity is vividly felt in Lithuanian even when the same form of a word 
may be used for expressing both aspects. Thus, for example, according to Ulianov’s 
opinion, the Lithuanian future preserves the value of the perfective or imperfective 
aspect notwithstanding the fact that the same form of the future of some verb may 
at one time express perfectivity, and another time imperfectivity (II, p. 67). Ulianov 
tacitly assumes the same in respect to the preterite (II, pp. 92 ff). Also in their use 
of the forms of the present tense the Baltic languages are subject to the same limi¬ 
tations that exist in the Slavic (II, p. 52). 

Fortunatov is more cautious. He does not deny that the Lithuanians possess 
a vivid discernment of perfectivity and imperfectivity and he lingers over the ques¬ 
tion of how to determine whether in a certain text we have to do with one aspect 
or the other (cf. below). He comes to the conclusion that the Lithuanian verbal 
stems which are not combined with any prepositions do not express any aspect 
at all. The same applies to the stems of those compound verbs in which the prefix 
retains its proper prepositional meaning (Razb., p. 85, cf. p. 78). Those compound 
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verbs whose prefixes do not possess a prepositional meaning are marked in respect 
to aspect (p. 80), that is to say, they are perfective (p. 90). 

An intermediate attitude is taken by Gauthiot (Buiv., p. 68). In the opinion of 
this author the non-compound verbs are, with few exceptions, imperfective. Among 
the compound verbs, those whose prefix does not introduce any change of meaning, 
are perfective while the remaining ones are indifferent in regard to aspect. Gauthiot 
had no doubts as to existence of the category of aspect in Lithuanian. 

Endzelin regards the ability to distinguish perfectivity from imperfectivity in 
Latvian—as well as in Lithuanian—as something obvious. He modifies Fortunatov’s 
presentation insofar as he regards all the compound verbs with prefixes as perfec¬ 
tive ones, under the sole condition that the speakers perceive the composition em¬ 
bodied in them (Predl., pp. 134 ff.). The opinion of this scholar underwent a change 
with time: in his Gr., p. 737 he stresses the fact that except for iteratives, which 
occupy a separate position, the majority of non-compound Latvian verbs (as well as 
Lithuanian) are imperfective. On the other hand, from among the compound verbs, 
which as a rule are perfective (Gr., p. 739), he separates a number of formations 
with imperfective value (ibidem, p. 738). Thus we may conclude that Endzelin 
now treats a 11 the Latvian verbs (as well as Lithuanian) as being characterized 
with regard to aspect. In this he differs from Fortunatov, who denied any aspect 
value to considerable group of Lithuanian verbs. The contribution of Endzelin 
consists in his stressing the difference in the aspectal use of particular inflexional 
formations: the behaviour of present forms is different from the behaviour of preterite 
or future forms; still another behaviour is displayed by the imperative or the nominal 
formations derived from verbs. 

Leskien (Les., § 148 a) takes the same attitude as that represented by Schleicher 
and Kurschat. Generally, he regards every compound verbal formation as a perfec¬ 
tive one, that is to say one “which presents the action while taking into consideration 
its termination”; on the other hand, all the non-compound verbs are regarded as 
imperfective. Leskien does not introduce any comparison with the Slavic languages. 
Among others he cites an example for an allegedly perfective present: jis uzllpa 
ant kalno. Thus, it may be supposed, though it is hardly probable (cf. Gramm, 
d. altbulg. Spr. 2 , p. 221), that by perfectivity in Lithuanian he understood something 
other than is understood by perfectivity proper for the Slavic languages. 

Jablonski looks upon the problem in a manner similar to Leskien’s. He distin¬ 
guishes verbs which express an action in the course of its being accomplished from 
those by which a terminated action is designated (Gr.,§ 150). In the shorter edition 
of his textbook (V., § 104) the influence of Leskien’s doctrine is even more,'marked: 
the second group of verbs is defined as those by which is expressed the terminated 
or terminating action. In this way he foresees the possibility of the existence 
of a perfective present tense. In his textbooks Jablonski does not resort to comparisons 
with Slavic phenomena. 

Skardzius follows the theses enunciated by Jablonski. Though Skard2ius identifies 
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the Lithuanian category “veikslas” with the Russian “eh p,” (GK. 4, 51) thus acknow¬ 
ledging the distinction of aspects in Lithuanian, he nevertheless defines this category 
as expressing a limited or unlimited action. In such examples as jo namas skqsta, 
tevas mirsta he sees perfectivity of the verb. 

In both his works Senn discusses the aspect of the Lithuanian verbs. He states 
that the linguistic feeling of the Lithuanians includes the category of aspect. Any 
errors in the correct use of aspects are felt by the Lithuanians as vividly as by the 
Russians. 

Koschmieder ( Nauka , p. 187) is right in asserting that at least in respect to preter¬ 
ite there is an obvious difference between the Lithuanians emanating from the Eastern 
territories and those living in the Western parts, so far as their apprehension of 
aspect is concerned. In a number of cases where in the Slavic languages the use of 
imperfective verbs is required, in the texts of Prussian Lithuania compound verbs 
maybe found; these however are understood as perfective ones by the Eastern 
Lithuanians. Therefore, Koschmieder partly questions the value of Senn’s statements. 
Like Endzelin, he makes a distinction between the aspectal use of the formation 
of the present tense and the use of other inflexional forms of particular verbs. 

It follows from the above survey that the Lithuanians really feel a difference 
which exists between perfectivity and imperfectivity. Sometimes they attempt to 
render it by means of formal media. They do so by means of prefixation of those 
verbal forms to which they want to attribute a marked sign of perfectivity. This 
follows not only from the evidence gathered from those Lithuanians who could 
have been under Slavic influence (as for instance Jablonski), but mainly from ob¬ 
servations made on the language of the Prussian Lithuanians (Schleicher, Kurschat, 
Leskien). But Fortunatov was certainly right when he stressed the fact that the 
majority of the Lithuanian verbs do not express aspect formally, because they are 
equipped for rendering both perfectivity and imperfectivity. We must, therefore, 
distinguish the feeling which speakers of the language have for some of its categories, 
from the formal evidence for these categories as expressed by means of constant 
linguistic exponents. This leads us to the problem of the formal exponents of aspect 
in Lithuanian. 

§ 2. All authors are agreed that the means for realizing perfectivization of verbs 
in Lithuanian is their expansion by means of a prefix. Agreement is lacking only 
as to whether the presence of a prefix always results in the perfective value of the 
verb and the absence of a prefix is decisive for its imperfective value. Extreme 
positions in this respect are taken by Kurschat and Leskien. Particularly the latter 
(Les., § 148a, cf. Senn, Spr., p. 238) expressedly asserts that every compound verb 
with a prefix is perfective, while the non-compound verbs are generally imperfec¬ 
tive (see above). A similar opinion was formulated by Endzelin. He cited, however, 
a long list of exceptions from this principle. Jablonski, generally speaking, is in 
accord with Endzelin. On the other hand, Ulianov asserted that the perfectivizing 
capacity is possessed only by such prefixes as do not change the real meaning of 
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the non-compound stem of the verb. This opinion was accepted (in a corrected 
version) by Fortunatov, and after him by Gauthiot. 

The divergence of opinions is a consequence of different conceptions of the 
notion of aspect on the part of individual authors. Moreover, they differ in their 
methods of establishing the aspectal value of individual verbal forms. We shall not 
linger any longer here over the definition of aspect, because it is a problem lying 
beyond the scope of Lithuanian studies. Let it suffice to state that almost all authors 
(perhaps, except Leskien together with his followers, cf. p. 364) compare the Lithuan¬ 
ian system with the generally known opposition of perfectivity and imperfectivity 
which exists in the Slavic languages. A far more difficult problem is to determine 
in individual cases whether a certain form of the Lithuanian verb in a given concrete 
context expresses perfectivity or imperfectivity. Ulianov touches on this problem 
only incidentally (II, p. 65), indicating in general terms that context is the decisive 
factor in these instances. Fortunatov questions this criterion, as well as the criterion 
of translation into some other language (Razb., pp. 84 fif.) but he does not give 
any positive indications how to solve the problem. Some comments in this connec¬ 
tion are given by Gauthiot who writes, among other things (Buiv., pp. 69 fif.), that 
after the verb pradit only imperfective verbs are used. Contrariwise, the perfective 
verbs are required when “the moment of accomplishing the action is determined 
by a contact with another action”. The author has in mind, in all likelihood, those 
cases where the perfectivity results from the situation represented. Jablonski formu¬ 
lates the problem in a similar manner. For example he writes in Gr., § 155 that after 
verbs designating the beginning or the termination of an action ( pradeti ... baigti...), 
only imperfective verbs can be used (cf. Senn, Spr., p. 241; J. Talmantas, GK. 1, 
152; ibid. 3, 30; Fraenkel, St. Balt. 4, 36; Balticosl. 2, 77). Koschmieder likewise 
mentions this ( Nauka , pp. 187 ff.), indicating the conditions which in Lithuanian 
(or at least in the Lithuanian language spoken in the Eastern territories) require 
the imperfective aspect, namely the position following the verb pradeti, with deter¬ 
minants such as ‘more and more’, and finally an appropriate temporal-comparative 
situation (described in pp. 60-69 of his work). These are the same conditions which 
are decisive for the choice of the aspect in the Slavic languages. But in the texts 
coming from Prussian Lithuania it is possible even under these conditions to find 
verbal forms which are understood in the Eastern part of the Lithuanian linguistic 
area as perfective forms. Koschmieder collected numerous examples of this {Nauka, 
pp. 187-192). Compare also the examples from contemporary Lithuanian literature 
which are cited in GK. 1, 152; 3, 30; 3, 46. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that since there are no established criteria of perfec¬ 
tivity and imperfectivity, the opinions expressed as to the aspectal value of particular 
elements of the structure of the Lithuanian verb are different and divergent. Now 
we shall discuss the exponents of perfectivity and imperfectivity in Lithuanian which 
have been suggested by various authors. 

1. Compounds with prefixes.—There is no one today who asserts that every 
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compound verb with a prefix is perfective in Lithuanian, though a number of 
scholars are of the opinion that in general a prefix attributes the perfective aspect 
to a Lithuanian verb. Hence a question is raised as to which compound verbs are 
not perfective. 

This problem is widely discussed by Ulianov. His opinion is that compound 
verbs whose prefix changes the sense of the non-compound corresponding verb, 
serve for expressing both perfectivity and imperfectivity (II, pp. 54 ff.): ateiti desig¬ 
nates ‘be coming’ and also ‘to have come’. Among the compound verbs whose prefix 
does not change the sense of the non-compound verb, the iteratives with the prefix 
pa- are imperfective according to his opinion. Thus paszdka ‘he is dancing from 
time to time’, paszalnoja ‘they are freezing sometimes’, etc. (II, pp. 6 if.). Fortunatov 
confirms the opinion of Ulianov as to compounds such as ateiti, but he notes that 
these verbs do not express aspect at all (Razb., p. 85). So far as the iterative com¬ 
pounds with the prefix pa- are concerned, Fortunatov denies their existence in general. 
Every example cited by Ulianov is interpreted by Fortunatov in a different manner. 
Gauthiot accepts the opinion of Fortunatov (Buiv., p. 68). 

Endzelin is of the opinion that, in general, all the compound verbs express per¬ 
fectivity, but they are sometimes able to express imperfectivity, regardless of whether 
the prefix influences the sense of the verb or not (Predl., p. 115). In his Latvian 
Grammar he enumerates a number of groups of compound verbs in that language 
which often are imperfective (Gr., pp. 738 ff.). These comprise the following: (1) 
compound verbs whose simplex form is not used; (2) compound verbs whose sense 
is quite different from that of corresponding simple verbs; (3) compound verbs 
whose prefix indicates that the action concerns a number of subjects or objects or 
concerns all the component parts of subject or object; (4) compound verbs with 
iz- expressing that the action is carried out until final completion (for example, to 
sleep up to the end of possibility (or need) of sleep); (5) compound verbs with pa- 
which express the possibility of accomplishing the action; (6) compound verbs 
with par- expressing a change in the state of the subject or object; (7) compounds 
of the type iejat ‘to break a horse in’ or ‘to be in the course of breaking in a horse’; 
(8) compound verbs with at- which express a repetition of the action, paying some¬ 
thing back or returning to a previous state; (9) some verbs that cannot be grouped 
together into a uniform group; (10) iteratives, though with some exceptions. This 
state of affairs is said to be generally in accord with the state of the Lithuanian 
language. Indeed, in the grammar compiled by Jablonski we can find a note to the 
effect that some compound verbs, which are never (or almost never) used in non¬ 
compound form, may also have the imperfective value (for example atminti, su- 
prasti...). The same observation is repeated by Senn (Spr., pp. 241 ff.). Skardzius 
adds (GK. 4, 52) that here are involved the verbs in which the compounding with 
a prefix is not sensed by the speaker. 

In various texts, particularly those coming from Prussian Lithuania, Koschmieder 
found and verified a great number of deviations from the general principle of per- 
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fectivization by means of prefixes. There were so many that he was forced to leave 
the problem without solution for the time being. He regards as certain only the 
following: in the variants of the type daryti : padaryti the compound variant with 
the prefix pa-, which does not introduce any semantic change, does express 
perfectivity (cf. Nauka, p. 184; 193; IF 53, 297). 

2. Non-compound Verbs.—In contrast to the compound verbs, allegedly perfec¬ 
tive, the Lithuanian non-compound verbs have been said to be imperfective. Limita¬ 
tions on this thesis were expressed very long since. Schleicher emphasized (Gr., 
p. 306) that, for example, the Lithuanian preterite ejo may possess either the value 
of the Greek imperfect or the Greek aorist. Consequently, at least in the preterite 
the non-compound verbs may express perfectivity, according to his opinion. 

Ulianov lists (II, pp. 64 if.) a long series of verbs which though non-compound, 
often (but not always) express perfectivity (for example duoti, sesti, stoti, etc.). 
Fortunatov, as is well known, refused in general to acknowledge the distinction 
of aspect in verbs not equipped with prefixes. Nevertheless, other scholars follow 
Ulianov in this respect. Thus Endzelin (Gr., p. 737) cited several non-compound 
verbs which may be used as perfective ones, but he assigns this property to the 
specific semantic value of their roots. A similar position is also taken by Jablonski 
(Gr., p. 124, § 156; V., p. 59, § 106). He separates the non-compound but perfective 
verbs of instantaneous action into one group apart (ending in -teleti, -teriti). In 
this he is followed by Senn (Spr.., pp. 112, 240, 241) and Skardzius (GK. 4, 51). 

3. Verbs ending in -teleti, -tereti. —As has just been mentioned these verbs are 
said to be perfective (though they never appear in compounds with prefixes, cf. 
Senn, Spr., p. 240, § 12a; Otr^bski, Gr., p. 350). Ulianov wanted to see in them 
some kind of iteratives (II, pp. 16; 63), but Fortunatov was right in pointing out 
(Razb., pp. 73 ff.) that this view was not substantiated: these verbs are punctives 
(Fortunatov, Otr^bski, loc. cit.). Jablonski and Senn define them (loc. cit.) as 
perfective (cf. Leskien, Schallverba, and Srba, Moment., where we can find a list of 
verbs ending in -teleti, -tereti). 

4. Verbs ending in -ineti. —In Endzelin’s view these are iteratives (Gr., p. 739) 
and hence are as a rule imperfectives, even when they occur as compound with 
prefixes. But Endzelin himself makes a reservation when he points out that the rule 
is not exceptionless; this is also confirmed by Senn (Spr., p. 240, § 11) and Skar- 
diius (GK. 4,53).—Recently Fraenkel has pointed out (St. Balt. 4, pp. 35-40; Balticosl. 
2, pp. 75-80) the fact that in the Eastern Lithuanian dialects the verbs in -dineti 
not infrequently render the Slavic iterative-duratives which are compounded with 
prefixes. Thus, for example, in the texts from Lazduny normal compound Lithuanian 
verbs correspond to Byelorussian compounds of the perfective type, whereas the 
iterative compounds correspond to Byelorussian durative-iterative compound verbs. 
This is particularly evident in those cases where the compound verbs are used de¬ 
pending on words meaning ‘to begin’ or ‘to terminate’. In these cases in the Eastern 
Lithuanian texts there appears, as a rule, a verb ending in -dineti, cf. for example 
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from Lazduny: pradejo susiringdtinets zmones —Byelorussian naua/ii 3 b 6 ipatfija 
jitod 3 i. It seems, however, that a systematic contrasting of the “normal” compounds 
(that is, allegedly perfective) to the durative-iterative ones (that is imperfective) 
ending in -dined is a feature of the Eastern dialects only. There the Slavic influence 
is particularly strong. This assumption is confirmed by the fact that in the dialect 
of Gierwiaty the durative formations ending in -dau, -dyd (Balticosl. 2, 75) compete 
with the verbs in -dined. Hence, the exponents of imperfectivity are not uniform 
even in these Lithuanian dialects which are very close to one another (cf. Koschmie- 
der, Nauka, p. 195). 

5. Tmesis.—Endzelin pointed out in his book Predl., p. 107 (cf. Gr., § 746) that 
in Latvian, in view of a tendency to avoid the present tense of compound verbs, 
sometimes there are to be found instances of the use of tmesis. Tmesis consists in 
replacing the verbal prefix of the personal form in the present tense by an independ¬ 
ent adverb placed by the verb. Thus the formation gaz apkart is used instead 
of the present tense for the verb apgazt. This phenomenon is explained by Endzelin 
as the result of a foreign influence (Livonian substratum), and should in his opinion 
be treated as an instance of creating an imperfective doublet in the present tense 
in comparison with other perfective formations of the same verb. The Lithuanian 
language is not unacquainted with such an application of tmesis in order to create 
the imperfective doublet, though it is used very rarely. Endzelin cited (Predl., p. 110) 
some Lithuanian examples of this kind, as for instance kq tu darail p'inigus lauk 
szltijil (Lesk.-Brugm. 215). It must be stressed that such cases are among the 
exceptional ones in Lithuanian, and that they never served to create a system of 
aspectal doublets. 

As may be observed from the above survey, agreement exists among scholars 
concerning only one point, namely that the compounds with the prefix pa- express 
a perfective action in contrast to alternatively existing non-compound verbs. It 
seems, however, that the problem of the verbal aspect in Lithuanian cannot be 
solved by means of this formulation, as presented by the scholars just mentioned. 
All evidence supports the thesis that in respect to Lithuanian we cannot speak at all 
about perfective or imperfective verbs, as we can do in relation to Slavic languages. 
It is possible, on the other hand, to speak about a perfective or imperfective use of 
particular verbal forms (Safarewicz, Asp., pp. 90 if.). Consequently, it is necessary 
to study separately the aspectal use of verbs in the present tense, and their use in 
the preterite and in the future tenses; the study must be kept separate for the subjunc¬ 
tive and for the imperative and for the nominal formations. In this respect the 
system of contemporary Lithuanian is rather similar to the Greek system, where 
every verb had some imperfective forms (present, imperfect), some perfective (aorist), 
and still others indifferent as to aspect (future). It is not similar to that of the Slavic 
languages. We must now set forth the manner in which Lithuanian verbs are used, 
taking into consideration the inflexional categories in which they appear. 

§ 3. The Aspectal Use of the Inflexional Forms. 
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1. The Present Tense.— All of the Lithuanian verbs possess, as is well known, 
the present tense formation. This formation, based on the imperfective verbs, usually 
expresses the actual present tense. On the other hand, the perfective verbs cannot 
express the actual present tense. This has been pointed out by Ulianov (II, p. 52), 
confirmed by Fortunatov (Razb., p. 139), and substantiated in detail by Koschmie- 
der ( Nauka , pp. 74, ff.). The thesis is not contradicted by the allegedly perfective 
examples cited by Leskien: jis uzl'ipa ant kalno, or by Skard2ius: jo namas skgsta, 
tivas mirsta (cf. above, page 365), because these authors understand under the term 
of perfectivity the terminativeness and not the perfectivity of an action proper to 
the verb. This follows from their definitions. Now, the terminative verbs may be 
not only perfective (as for instance Polish dobiegnq), but also imperfective (as for 
instance Polish dobiegam). The question now arises: What is the range of usage 
of the present tense forms of those Lithuanian verbs which are thought to be 
perfective? In some Slavic languages the formations in question express the future 
tense (as in Polish or Russian), but in Lithuanian this kind of usage is infrequent 
(Senn, Spr., p. 58; Endzelin, Gr., p. 740; Koschmieder, IF 53, 297 ff.). In any event 
it is not more frequent that the use of imperfective verbs in the present pro futuro. 

This problem was discussed in great detail by Ulianov (II, pp. 68-85). He dis¬ 
tinguished the following circumstances for the use of the perfective present tense. 

(1) The perfective present tense expresses the fact that between the subject and the 
content of the verb there exists an indispensable connection. Such is the case in 
sentences expressing a general necessity or a general possibility (for example in 
proverbs); the same value may be inherent in the imperfective present tense. (2) The 
perfective present tense may express the readiness to performance of the action. 
Finally (3) the perfective present tense expresses the fact that a junction exists 
between the verb and the subject (this should probably be understood to mean: 
the verb states that under certain conditions, independent of the current moment, 
a certain action may or must be accomplished). The last named situation occurs 
particularly often in a compound (or contracted) sentence. Ulianov enumerates 
separately the sentences called generalizing, that is to say such sentences in which 
it is asserted that the action is always realized, whenever appropriate condi¬ 
tions are to be found. 

Fortunatov (Razb., pp. 139 ff.) mainly points out that the present tense of the 
perfective verbs does not express a really present actuality. In those cases when the 
perfective present tense is used in Lithuanian, he conceives it chiefly as the expression 
of readiness (at the current moment, that is to say at the moment of speaking) to 
accomplish the action concerned. 

In his work on the Latvian prepositions Endzelin enumerates a number of con¬ 
ditions under which it is possible to use the perfective verbs in the present tense 
(Predl., pp. 116-120, cf. Gr., p. 740). They are as follows: (1) as the historical tense; 

(2) in sentences expressing a general truth not connected with the current moment; 

(3) in all other extra-temporal sentences (for example in the main clauses of con- 
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ditional sentences or in such sentences as the Latvian Daugava etak jura ‘The Daugava 
falls into the sea’); (4) as the “effectivum” present tense. The last mentioned type 
embraces all those cases which were classified by Ulianov under his second category 
(the present tense as expressing the readiness to accomplish an action) and which 
are named by Koschmieder the coincidental type (cf. below). 

Koschmieder discusses the use of the present tense in the Slavic languages for 
the purpose of expressing perfectivity. It is not the same as the use of the forms of 
the present tense formally characterized as perfective ones. But it sheds some light 
on the problem in question. Koschmieder distinguishes in this connection ( Nauka, 
pp.97ff.): (l)the historical present tense; (2)the prophetic present tense (for instance: 
the train starts in a moment)-, (3) the scenic present tense (praesens scenicum, for 
instance: Sabina. But out of what') [Approaches the door wishing to look through 
the key-hole, when suddenly Grzmotnicki opens the door and she jumps away 
rapidly]...)-, (4) the coincidental type, when the “utterance itself of the given word 
in the actuality is at the same time this action about which the verb communicates” 
(for instance Polish poproszq o bilety ‘may I see your tickets’; osmielq siq zwrdcic 
uwagq ‘I dare draw your attention’, etc.). This fourth type exemplifies the use of the 
perfective present tense. It is also to be observed in Lithuanian. Ulianov designated 
it as his second type, while Endzelin named it “effective” present tense (cf. Koschmie¬ 
der, IF 53, pp. 287 ff.). In respect to Lithuanian Koschmieder confirmed, as his 
predecessors had done, the existence of the perfective present tense in extra-temporal 
sentences {Nauka, p. 184). 

Unfortunately, the above survey does not make it possible for us to draw any 
definite conclusions, since individual authors attribute various meaningful contents 
to the notion of perfectivity. Sometimes it is even difficult to determine which verbs 
are regarded as perfective and which as imperfective by individual authors. In the 
Lithuanian texts, both archaic and contemporary, so great a number of examples 
can be found for the undoubtedly imperfective use of compound verbs in the present 
tense that the limits designated for use of the “perfective” present tense as indicated 
by particular authors clearly do not coincide with reality (cf. the examples cited 
by Koschmieder, Nauka, pp. 184 ff.). Only this much can be stated as a sure thing, 
namely that the compounds with pa- (of the padaryti type) are not found in the 
present tense with the meaning of the actual present tense (that is to say in the 
function of answers to the question: what are you doing there!, cf. Koschmieder, 
IF 53, 297), even though these formations are also used in the present tense, but 
when the actual present time is not concerned. Let us add to the numerous examples 
already cited by various authors the following ones: 

D. 162, 41: Nes’ ant’ kuriu W. Jezus pazwilgi tu budii tie passizista, tie nug piktuiq 
drauges tqieuspabega. —Wujek 168 (in Polish): Bo na ktore P. Jezus weyzrzy tym 
sposobem, ci si? uznawaiq, ci od zlych towarzystwa tudziez uciekaiq. 

D. 385, 11: Tokiuse weikaluse, kurie drin ’ pateszkoiimo dusziq pd.imq.si tinkas 
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tulardpi priepulei. —Wujek 399: W takowych sprawach, ktore si? dla zyskow dusz- 
nych podeymuiq., trafiai^ si? rozmaite przygody. 

Sz. 35, 11: Nes kas tarnuy kieno giedu daro, tasay paciam Wieszpat io daro, kayp 
priesz, kad tarnuy parodzia gieru noru paciam Wieszpat parodzia. —Bo kto sludze 
czyiemu despekt czyni, ten samemu panu czyni: iako przeciwnym obyczaiem, 
kiedy sludze dobrg. ch?c pokazuie, samemu i^ panu pokazuie. 

Sz. 107, 25: Smertis, kuri wisas ligas, darbus, sielawartus to trumpo pagiwenimo 
pabaygia. —Smierc ktora wszytkie choroby, prace frasunki tego krotkiego zycia 
konczy. 

Sz. 183, 24: Tuosgi nusideieius kayp pelus ugnin ne azugisiuncion unt umzino 
deginimo patogius sawisp paszaukia. Tychze grzesznych ludzi iako plewy w ogien 
nie gasn^cy na wieczne palenie < , > sposobnych do siebie powolywa. 

Compare also from Jabtonski’s grammar (Gr., p. 146, cf. p. 267): kartais ir 
karve kiski paveja (pagena ). Or another citation: Prigimtiniai trumpieji balsiai a ir e 
gaudami siq priegaidq, pailgeja (Skardzius, Kirc., p. 12). Cf. also the note by Otr?b- 
ski (Gr., p. 415) relative to the forms pajima, acinesa. 

It must be added that there exists a non-compound formation which, as far as 
we know, never occurs in the present tense with the meaning of the actual present. 
These are verbs in -tereti, -teleti (cf. above p. 368; cf. also Srba, Moment., p. 56). 
Their forms of the present tense do not express any temporal relations. Here are 
examples borrowed from the grammar by Otr?bski (Gr., pp. 350 ff.): 

atajis lungafi barkst’elnu ‘I’ll be coming, knocking on the window’ (when some¬ 
one comes who is constantly coming and is expected to come); 

kai duris praveri, tel ne dunkt’elna ‘when the door opens (verbatim: you open 
it), the suffocating air nearly knocks you over’; 

kadu nekadu bubfelna ‘from time to time it’ll plump’ sc. the apple. 

These two groups of verbs exhaust, it seems, the range of usage of the allegedly 
perfective Lithuanian verbs in the present tense. 

2. The Future Tense.—Ulianov was the first to observe that the future tense of 
the imperfective verbs (which are not compounded with a prefix) may also express 
perfectivity (II, p. 67). In Dauksza’s texts characteristic examples may be found: 

D. 398, 25: Iszeis rigszte izg szaknies Iesso, ir ziedas izg szaknies io kelsis. —Wujek 
412: Wynidzie roszczka z korzenia Iessego, y kwiat z korzenia iego powstanie. 

D. 400, 20: lei kelsis weiei pagundimo, iqi uzpulsi qnt ’ ulq prilietimo: pawizek’qnt ’ 
zwaizdes... —Wujek 414: Jesli powstan^ wiatry pokuszenia, iesli upadniesz na skaly 
utrapienia: pozrzy na gwiazd?... 

On the other hand it is possible to cite examples for the imperfective use of the 
future tense of compounded verbs, cf. this from the grammar by Otr?bski (Gr., p. 381): 

marci tavi apveles ‘synowa ci b?dzie prala bielizn?’, ‘the daugther-in-law will 
wash the laundry for you’. 

Cf. this also from the archaic texts: 

Post. 7 v. 32: Weyzdekig mielas brolau o imk po akimis sawo tas baysibes, kurios 
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tenay kaip girdi, qnt newiernu pasirodisis. —Rej 15 (in Polish): Patrzayze mily bracie 
a wezmi przed oczy swe ty srogosci ktore tam, iako slyszysz, nad niewiernymi 
okazowac si? bed^. 

Though in the above cited examples the use of one or the other aspect is not 
conditioned by the situation expressed, nevertheless since the Lithuanian translations 
have been made very faithfully, being done almost word by word, we may also 
take into account such cases as these. No doubt, therefore, that in the Lithuanian 
future tense the distinction between the aspects does not exist (cf. Gauthiot, Buiv., 
p. 67): in this respect, generally, Lithuanian is in accord with the Greek language. 

Hence, the note made by Senn seems incomprehensible (Spr., p. 240, § 10a). 
He there remarks that the imperfective Lithuanian forms are particularly frequent 
in the present and future tenses. 

3. Preterite.—According to Schleicher (Gr., p. 306), the Lithuanian preterite 
unites the functions of the Greek imperfect, aorist and perfect. It follows from the 
examples cited by him that the same form may serve for all three functions, cf 
above, p. 368. Hence, we may conclude that Schleicher did not see in the Lithuan¬ 
ian preterite the formal distinction of aspects. Ulianov limits the perfective use of 
the preterite to those compound verbs in which the prefix does not change the sense 
of the verb; all the remaining preterites may express both perfectivity and imperfec- 
tivity (II, pp. 92-95). The attitude of Fortunatov is, generally, in accord with that 
of Ulianov. Senn states as a rule that the preterite of the compound verbs is perfec¬ 
tive; sometimes the preterite of non-compound verbs is also perfective (Spr., p. 125, 
§ 10c; p. 241, § 14); the same is repeated by Skard2ius (GK. 4, 51). On the other 
hand, Koschmieder states that in the contemporary Lithuanian translations made 
from the Slavic languages, imperfectivity is rendered either by the non-compound 
verbs or by the compound iterative verbs. He, nevertheless, finds a great number 
of exceptions from this principle in the texts derived from Prussian Lithuania 
(Nauka , pp. 188 ff.). 

It seems that in regard to the non-compound verbs it is not possible to affirm 
the existence of any aspectal distinctions in Lithuanian. In addition to the examples 
cited by Ulianov (loc. cit.) it may be not out of place to quote the collection of 
those given by Jablonski (Gr., p. 147) and Otr?bski (Gr., pp. 360 ff.). The use of 
verbs in -tereti, -teleti, ought to be investigated, too, but we still lack materials for 
that purpose. A certain number of examples are given by Otr?bski (Gr., pp. 350 
ff.). He translated them by means of forms of the Polish perfective verbs, exclusively. 
As far as the verbs compounded with prefixes are concerned, Ulianov collected 
a considerable number of the imperfective use of these verbs whose prefix retained 
its prepositional value; Koschmieder also gives interesting examples of this pheno¬ 
menon (op. cit.). Let us add to the above the following example from Dauksza: 

D. 409, 43: Ir ne bukimq teip nemeiligumis kaip buwo zydai, kurie szitai Pranaszus 
ir Apastalus s. pamusze, kriiewoio, plake, ir persakioio nug miesto ing miestq .— 
Wujek424: A nie bqdzmy tak niewdzi?cznymi, iako byli Zydzi, ktorzy oto Proroki 
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y Apostoiy swigte zabijali, krzyzowali, biczowali, y przesladowali od miastado miasta. 

This example, in which the verb contains the prefix pa-, assumes a particular 
importance as compared with numerous cases of a perfective use of compounds 
with musti (for example atamusau ‘I (feminine) broke’, Otr^bski, Gr., p. 361). 
Cf. also from Cappeller (p. 19, 8): ale tik sztukavdjo ir dainavo ir pasipasakojo, 
kas kq nauji'enos tur'ejo, ir loszimais czesq pravare. 

In relation to the preterite an opinion should be formulated similar to that 
already stated in respect to the future tense: in the Lithuanian preterite there is no 
clear distinction between perfectivity and imperfectivity. Nevertheless at present 
a tendency is felt to limit the use of the preterite formation of the verbs compounded 
with a prefix to the expression of perfectivity. In the older texts, however, deviations 
from this rule are very frequently to be found. 

4. The so-called Imperfect.—Gauthiot (Buiv., p. 69) was of the opinion that the 
Lithuanian imperfect tense is used to express the imperfective aspect. Likewise 
Serejski (Ruk., p. 298) says that the Lithuanian formation ending in -davau should 
be translated into Russian by means of the imperfective past tense or of the imperfec¬ 
tive iterative past tense. This note finds a partial confirmation in the Gramatyka 
by Otr^bski (pp. 370-372), where the examples for the use of the imperfect are 
translated mostly by means of Polish imperfective verbs. The rule is not, however, 
exceptionless. Here are some examples which are translated by means of perfective 
forms: 

malku vezimeli nuvezdavau: in Polish, woz drzewa, bywalo, zawiozq, ‘a cart of 
wood, as it were, I would fetch’: 

%vi %ieckas apraugdavau, in Polish, dwie dzieiki zakiszq (bywalo burakdw ); 

dd kiek paveldavau, in Polish, jeszczem trochq pogrqplowala. 

Similar examples are also quoted by Ulianov (II, p. 100). He states that they 
express an action which was always repeated in the past whenever there were con¬ 
ditions for it. This semantic aspect may also be found in some examples given by 
Otr^bski, cf. for instance: 

pirmd. kab do pad nujddavo, in Polish, pierwej, kiedy jeszcze sam (bywalo ) pojechal, 
sc. na nocne pastwisko; 

kai isvirdavo moma buVbu apstdja aplinkui astuorietas vaikii, in Polish, gdy ugo- 
towala matka ziemniakow, staje dookola osmioro dzieci. 

Fortunatov stressed, indeed (Razb., p. 70), that the so-called Lithuanian imperfect 
does not express the category of aspect, but it is the iterative past tense only. Kosch- 
mieder showed ( Nauka , pp. 115 ff.) that iterativity can be expressed by means of 
both perfectivity and also imperfectivity. In connection with this it is worth noting 
that the imperfect is often formed in Lithuanian by verbs said to be perfective, 
for instance pasirddydavo, pardgidavo (Schleicher, Les., p. 176); padedavo (Jabton- 
ski, Gr., p. 148); pasisiudavo, pastebdavau, paskurlndavom (Otr?bski, op. cit.) etc., 
cf. also sypteldavo (Viln. Ryt. 1936, no. 89, p. 2). 

We thus conclude that the Lithuanian imperfect by itself does not serve to express 
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any aspect (as was erroneously stated by Ulianov, II, p. 7); it should rather be re¬ 
cognized that a verb used in the imperfect tense does not give any indication as to 
whether we are dealing with perfectivity or with imperfectivity in a specific case. 

5. Periphrastic Formations.—As separate formations there are enumerated in 
the grammars two verbal periphrastic formations: one of them concerns the present 
active participle (with the prefix be-), the other the past active participle. The former 
of these formations was designated by Jablonski as ingressive (expressing the begin¬ 
ning of an action), the latter, as perfective (cf. Gr., pp. 142; 267 If.). 

The formations with be- were studied in detail by Ulianov (II, pp. 24 If.). He 
affirmed that they could express a durative action. This author, however, had in 
mind not so much the formation consisting of the present active participle and an 
auxiliary verb, as the personal, non-descriptive forms supplied with the prefix be- 
(these forms were also described by Schleicher, Gr., p. 305; Kurschat, Gr., § 1423; 
Gauthiot, Buiv., p. 63; Leskien, Les., p. 225; cf. however Schleicher, Gr., p. 316). 
The opinion of Ulianov was made precise by Fortunatov (Razb., p. 77) who was 
correct in observing that in this particular instance we are concerned not so much 
with the expression of a durative action, as with the duration of the performance 
of an action. This idea of Fortunatov did not exert its due influence because the 
concept was not formulated clearly enough. As has been remarked above, Jablon¬ 
ski saw in the descriptive formations with be- the expression of the beginning of 
an action; Dambrauskas adds (GK. 4, 108) that they also express the duration of 
the action as well. Senn (Spr., p. 212) gave a more accurate definition: in his opinion 
it is the expression of an action “which is going on at the actual moment”; hence 
it is not an action within a certain span of time (which may be comprehended as 
a terminated one) but an actually lasting action, an unfinished action 
(cf. Jablonski, Gr., p. 268, §423 B b). This meaning of the formation with be- arises 
certainly from the value of the prefix be- which combines the value of the Polish 
jut ‘already’ (hence it indicates the beginning of duration, as was observed by Ja¬ 
blonski) and also the Polish jeszcze ‘still’ (hence it states that the action has not 
yet been terminated). 

So far as the aspectal value of the periphrastic formation in question is concern¬ 
ed, the statement that it expresses a durative action does not offer a complete solu¬ 
tion of the problem, because an action extending over a certain span of time may 
be expressed both in the imperfective aspect as also in the perfective aspect (cf. 
Koschmieder, Nauka, p. 27). Decisive importance must be given here to the fact 
that the formations with be- express the actual, non-finished duration of an 
action, that is to say, they render the action in its imperfective aspect. In this way 
a formation composed of an auxiliary verb and the present participle with the prefix 
be- always expresses, indeed, imperfectivity exclusively. This is probably the reason 
why the formation in question is often used to indicate contemporaneity (cf. buvau 
bekertqs, bet kirvis nusmuko, Jablonski, Gr. p. 148, cf. Koschmieder. Nauka, pp. 64 
ff.). The state of contemporaneity often does not apply to the beginning of 
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an action, as expressed by the participle with be-, but its duration; compare for 
example kai tu atejai, as jau buvau begul\s (GK. 4, 109). Such examples as those 
quoted suggest an erroneous conclusion (Dambrauskas, GK, 4, 109) to the effect 
that the forms with be- are used to express earlier, prior actions. In reality it is con¬ 
temporaneity which is here concerned and expressed. 

Every verb, either compound with a prefix or non-compounded, may possess 
the periphrastic forms with be-. In addition to the previous examples we may quote 
another, for example: Jis mane tik tada pastebejo, kai as buvau bepraeinanti pro 
juos (Viln. Ryt. 1936, no. 94, p. 2); cf. also the following verse by Donalitius (Les- 
kien, Les., p. 71): 

6 paskui, vaikdms bepamatant, peszasi t'evai. 

This does not mean, however, that this manner of imperfectivization of verbs 
compounded with the prefix pa- was operative in Lithuanian. It is a rather rare 
phenomenon. In some dialects the periphrastic formations in question are not used 
at all (cf. Schleicher, Gr., p. 316; Jablonski, Gr., p. 143). 

The periphrastic formations composed of the active preterite participle and 
personal forms of an auxiliary verb are justly designated by the term perfect. All 
writers are in agreement when they say that these formations express a state which 
is the result of an action accomplished previously (Kurschat, Gr., § 1354; Endzelin, 
Gr., § 757; Jablonski. Gr., pp. 267 ff.; Senn, Spr., p. 216; Dambrauskas, GK, 4, 
109). The Lithuanian perfect is in accord, therefore, in its most essential function 
(though not the only one, cf. Otr?bski, Gr., pp. 410 ff.) with the Greek perfect of 
the classical period. When an auxiliary verb is used in the present or is omitted 
altogether, the Lithuanian perfect expresses the state of being at the present moment. 
This is explicitly stressed by Jablonski, who cites an example in his grammar (p. 
147): kas yra atneSqs tuos daiktusl and explains it thus: “at the moment of putting 
the question these objects are present; the speaker is not concerned when, at what 
moment they were brought into effect”; see also Senn, Spr., p. 216. Such being the 
case, it is not possible to assert that the Lithuanian perfect expresses linguistic per- 
fectivity. Rather Ulianov was right when he wrote briefly that the active preterite 
participle (hence perfect as well) did not indicate any aspectal relations (II, p. 67). 
A frequent use of this formation for expressing a previous action is a consequence 
of the possibility that the result attained in the past may be comprehended not 
only as a pluperfect, but also as an aorist; see for example: ligonis jau buvo mirqs, 
kai mes nuejom (Jablonski, Gr., p. 147). It must also be added that the participles 
used in these formations are not always derived from verbs compounded with a prefix. 
Cf. for instance: buvo iyczyjqs ‘he borrowed’ (Cappeller, pp. 13, 27), esat vazineje 
(Jablonski, Gr., p. 146), etc. 

6. The Conditional.—None of the authors I am aware of has ever touched upon 
the problem of aspect in the Lithuanian conditional. It follows clearly, however, 
from the examples already cited in connection with the general problem of aspect 
that the Lithuanian verb in this form is treated as one characterized in the matter 
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of aspect in one or the other sense, cf. Ulianov, II, p. 58; Fortunatov, Razb., p. 99; 
Jabtoriski, Gr., p. 123, examples 11 and 19. It seems nevertheless, that the con¬ 
ditional must also be listed among those formations which combine the functions 
of both the aspects. In any event it is possible to quote numerous examples for an 
imperfective use of the conditional of verbs compounded with the prefix pa-. Here 
are the examples from Dauksza: 

D. 379,15: Bqt' iog tassdi tpiklas didumu negqry zuwy apsykintas, turqio but'itdras- 
kitas, tad reike ir ty kity, kurie i( wql' pataisity ir suwarzity , tai yra, kurie mdkslq 
Ewangelios S. per Hqretikus ir piktusius krikszczionis pagadintq wel’ pataisity. —Wujek 
393: Ale iz ta siec wielkosciq nie dobrych ryb obciqzona, miala bye podrapana, 
tedy bylo y tych drugich trzeba, ktorzyby iq zas oprawiali: to iest ktorzyby nauk? 
Ewangeliey s. przez heretyki y zle Chrzescijany popsowanq zasi? naprawiali. 

D. 389, 7: Ir silas kuno dawe, idqnt’ tu wissu ir path saw, ir artimiemus paszelp- 
tumbime. —Wujek 403: Y sily cielesne dal: abysmy tym wszytkim y samych siebie, 
y bliznich wspomagali. 

D. 436, 47: Bqt' weV iame paskui to uirakinas idqnt' pamusztumbime ir walq po 
paklusnumu io prisakimo. —Wujek 452: Ale si? tez w nim potym zawiera, abysmy 
zniewalali y wolq pod posluszenstwo iego przykazania. 

7. The Imperative.—The imperative is a category in which any definite aspect is 
rarely required in connection with the type of situation, cf. Koschmieder ( Nauka , 
p. 79). Even in the Slavic languages the use of aspect in this morphological category 
is at times not regular. See for instance the remarks of Meillet ( Etudes , p. 76) con¬ 
cerning the use of the imperative with a negation in Old Church Slavonic (negation, 
by the way, never remains without influence on the aspect) and those of Mazon 
(Emplois , pp. 62, 77, 86, 90) concerning the Russian language. In Lithuanian the 
fluctuations in this respect are so considerable that they soon attracted the attention 
of scholars. On the one hand, Ulianov and Fortunatov placed the forms of the 
imperative on the same level with the other forms insofar as aspect is concerned 
(cf. Ulianov, II, 32; Fortunatov, Razb., p. 93); on the other hand Gauthiot, follow¬ 
ing Meillet in this respect, observes that the negated imperative is more often im¬ 
perfective and the non-negated one is more often perfective; fluctuations in this 
respect are however permissible (Buiv., p. 69). Endzelin discusses this problem 
comprehensively (Predl., pp. 129-134). He also distinguishes the positive construc¬ 
tion from the cases where the imperative is used with a negation. He attempts to 
explain the fluctuations often found in this matter in a psychological manner. Endzelin 
also writes about this in his grammar (§ 748), giving details about the use of the 
forms of the imperative in the Latvian language. Jabtonski does not see any dif¬ 
ference in the use of aspect between the imperative and other formations (cf. Gr., 
p. 122); Senn follows Jablonski in this respect (Spr., p. 239, § 9a). But this is not 
correct. There are numerous examples for an imperfective use of the imperative 
even when derived from the allegedly perfective verbs in Lithuanian, cf., for example, 
these instances from Dauksza: 
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D. 388, 47: Tatai mes pawartddami... pen\gdis, tarnawimu, wiresnibg, mineiimu, 
pamokslq ir kit norint' galimq, artimiemus paszelpkime. —Wujek 402: To my uwa- 
1 aiqc... pieni?dzmi, poslugg., zwierzchnosciq, poradq, naukq, y czymkolwiek moze- 
my, bliznich wspomagaymy. 

D. 392, 21: Ir kursai ik’ tarn ’ meti buwo piktu ir ne ittikimu tarnu, ir iZbarste 
gqra Wieszpaties sawd, tassai ik ’ kolei mgtq turi, te pataisais. —Wujek 406: A ktory 
dotychmiast byl zlym a niewiernym siugq, y rospraszal dobra Pana swego, ten si? 
poki czas ma, niechay poprawuie... 

Though the situation reflected in the last example does not require any strictly 
defined aspect, nevertheless the use of imperfectivity in the Polish original sheds 
some light on the aspectal value of the imperative te pataisais. In this case as well, 
it must be rather stated that the Lithuanian imperative does not express by its for¬ 
mation either perfectivity or imperfectivity. 

8. The Infinitive.—All the authors who have studied the aspect of verbs in Lithu¬ 
anian treat the infinitive as a formation which expresses the category of aspect. 
But Koschmieder already ( Nauka , pp. 187 ff.) drew attention to the fact that in the 
texts derived from Prussian Lithuania there are examples to be found of the use 
of the infinitive of verbs regarded today in the Eastern parts of the Lithuanian 
linguistic territory as perfective ones, for the expression of imperfectivity, for instance: 
pradejo [kalb\t, pradejo prisiegti. We must add that in the archaic texts these examples 
may also be found in the Eastern part of the Lithuanian linguistic area. Here are 
some from Dauksza’s Postylla-. 

D. 416, 22: Teip weV ir mqs qnt’ krutq io gludot' turimq, tatai yra, iu patimt pa- 
remtis, qnt’ io kaip qnt ’ gergusio gero atilsetis, iop patiesp wissose musq sqkibese 
passitqkef. —Wujek 430: Tak tez y my na piersiach iego odpoczywac mamy: to 
iest, na nim si? samym wspirac, na nim iako na nawyzszym dobrym odpoczv aaC, 
do niego samego we wszytkich naszych ci?szkosciach uciekac si?. 

D. 390, 44: Andii linxmibe galo ne tures, bet’ turi patekt’ qnt ’ amziq amZinqiq. — 
Wujek 404: Ono wesele konca miec nie b?dzie, ale ma trwac na wieki wiekow. 

D. 379, 19: O szitie wel’ kurie tits t{klus gerai pawarzit ’ turi tad tur turet ’ tewq 
su sawimi aldiioie. —Wujek 393: A ci lepak, ktorzy te sieci dobrze naprawowac 
maiq, tedy muszq miec z sobq oyca w lodzi. 

Cf. also Latvian examples quoted by Endzelin, Predl., p. 127. These examples 
confirm the fact that the fluctuation in the use of aspects in relation to the infini¬ 
tive is in Lithuanian more general than is usually supposed. 

9. The Present Participle.—Insofar as this form takes account of temporal re¬ 
lations at all, it serves for the expression of simultaneity; in this sense it is an ira- 
perfective category par excellence. And, indeed, in the present Slavic languages the 
present participle of the perfective verbs, with a few exceptions, either ceased to 
express contemporaneity (as is the case in Russian) or has been completely eli¬ 
minated from the language (as in Polish). On this see Koschmieder, Nauka, pp. 
166-170 (cf. also Koschmieder, ASIPh. 41, pp. 263 ff.). 
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In Lithuanian the inflected and uninflected present participles of allegedly per¬ 
fective verbs are used, though they are not found frequently and not in every dialect. 
Thus, Gauthiot did not find in the dialect investigated by him any case of the use 
of the present participle of the “perfective” verbs (Buiv., p. 69). But the examples 
quoted by various authors show clearly that these participles are, nevertheless, used 
in other dialects. 

This “perfective” present participle may mainly express contemporaneity, that 
is to say it may have the value of the imperfective aspect, as in this example from 
Schleicher (Gr., p. 315): miidu susikalb'edamu jova Vwir beide gingen uns unter- 
haltend’, ‘we both walked entertaining one another’. Several other examples are 
cited by Endzelin (Predl., pp. 120 ff.); from Otr^bski let us quote (Gr., p. 407): 
net pazbegedamas ‘as much as in leaps’ (cf. ibid., p. 405 : sako jam nepazdabojunc 
‘they say that he does not like’, e.g. some girl). Examples of this kind also exist in 
the archaic literature, cf. for example, from Dauksza’s Postilla 437, 3: Kqnczeu asz 
uz ius pawaizdq iumus palikdamas idqnt'... —Wujek 452: Cierpialem ia za was przy- 
klad warn zostawuiqc, abyscie... 

Moreover, in frequent use are to be found the present participles of compound 
verbs whose prefix has retained its prepositional meaning (cf. Ulianov, II, p. 54; 
Gauthiot, Buiv., pp. 69 ff - .). Jablonski gives as an example (Gr., § 172, 13): laukiu 
brolelio parjojancio, is didzio karelio parjojancio. Otr^bski (Gr., pp. 403-405) quotes: 
apsnustunc , prikaicunc, ataduodunc , etc. 

The present participle of the “perfective” verbs is also used for expressing non¬ 
simultaneity. Examples in which the present participle renders a preceding action 
are quoted by Ulianov (II, pp. 85 ff.) and Endzelin (Predl., p. 121). In this connec¬ 
tion Endzelin points out that the participles of the non-compound verbs sometimes 
perform the same function. 

Thus we arrive at the conclusion that in Lithuanian the present participle in 
temporal clauses does not always express imperfectivity. The morphological structure 
of the verbal stem is irrelevant in this case. In the imperfective function the compounds 
with the prefix pa- are also to be found. 

10. The Active Preterite Participle.—Opinions are divided concerning the aspectal 
value of this participle. Ulianov asserted (II, p. 67) that this formation did not 
express any aspect at all. On the other hand, Endzelin (Gr., p. 794), while defining 
the function of the active preterite participle, states that this participle expresses 
a state attained or an action terminated. From this we can deduce that he sees per- 
fectivity in these cases. We must, indeed, separate two fundamentally different 
functions of the active preterite participle: in indirect speech it replaces the preterite 
indicative and then as far as aspect is concerned, it must be in accord with those 
principles which relate to the preterite indicative, that is to say it does not express 
any aspect (cf. this instance from Otr$bski, Gr., p. 410: niekur veseVon kiton salon 
be kunigo paklausimo nejus ‘nowhere to a wedding to an other village (she) used to 
go (they say) without asking the clergyman’). In direct speech, on the other hand. 
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our participle performs the function of an abbreviation of a temporal clause and 
then it always expresses an action which precedes the action of the main clause 
(Senn, Spr., p. 213); cf. for example: zaltys, atsigr^zqs \ Eglq, prasneko zmogaus 
balsu (Jablonski, Gr., p. 133). But sometimes it may also have a predicative function 
and then it does not express aspect at all. Particularly characteristic are the examples 
where the active preterite participle is used as the predicative participle following 
verbs meaning ‘to cease accomplishing’: this is precisely the situation when the 
aspect of imperfectivity is required (cf. Koschmieder, Nauka, p. 63). There was 
a similar situation in Greek where in the function of the predicative participle the 
present participle was used after the verbs meaning ‘to cease accomplishing’, while 
in Lithuanian the active preterite participle is used in these cases (Senn, Spr., p. 213); 
cf. also from Jablonski (Gr., p. 134): Kada jie nustos rekqt Ar jau nustojo lijql The 
same situation exists in the Latvian language (cf. Endzelin, Gr., p. 795). 

We can, therefore, state that the formation of the active preterite participle :is 
not connected with any constant aspect. There are some syntactical constructions 
in which this formation constantly expresses perfectivity while there are others in 
which the same formation is used to express imperfectivity. 

11. The Passive Participles.—Two Lithuanian passive participles, ending in -mas 
and in -tas, serve mainly for the expression of the passive voice. In those instances 
they often occur with the personal forms of the verb buti. Schleicher (Gr., p. 303) 
and other scholars following him (Kurschat, Gr., § 1351; Senn, Spr., p. 230) inform 
us that the participle in -mas expresses the duration, or an action which is habitu¬ 
ally performed, whereas the participle in -tas indicates a completed fact. 

It is not admissible to deduce from these definitions that the participle in -mas 
expresses imperfectivity, since, as has been indicated above, (p. 375) an action 
covering a certain stretch in time may be presented not only in the imperfective, 
but also in the perfective aspect. In Jablonski’s grammar we can find examples of 
the use of the participle in -mas from verbs which he himself regards as perfective 
ones: p. 134, § 176, 5: Jujauciai nepaariami; 54: Jis norejo pagiriamas; jis didziai 
norejos giriamas ; 61: Kate slaistos, nori paglostoma. Unfortunately, these examples 
express isolated situations which do not permit us to determine the aspect of partic¬ 
ular forms. The following examples from Szyrwid render the value of the participle 
in -mas in a better manner: 

Sz. 77, 5: Jonas szwyntas klausiamas kuo esti, kiek kartu atsako ne esmi ne esmi .— 
Jan Swi^ty spytany, czym iest, kilakroc odpowiedzial nie iestem, nie iestem (cf. also 
79, 25; 81, 10). 

Sz. 268, 30: Isaias nuogas waikscioio per miestu liepiamas nuog Diewo. — Izaiasz 
nagi chodzil przez miasto, gdy mu Bog kazal. 

The text speaks about actions that are repeated many times, but nevertheless, 
are apprehended perfectively, as is indicated by the Polish text. An obvious perfec¬ 
tivity is to be observed in the following passage from Szyrwid: 

Sz. 205, 24: Nes nuog Baznicios szwyntos tuometu ir nuog Daktaru ios baramas. 
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ir mokiamas tikros tikibes, susiprato. —Bo od Kosciola swi?tego w ten czas y od 
Doktorow iego zgromiony, y nauczony prawdziwey wiary, upami?tal si?... 

Much more frequent is the adjectival usage of the participles in -mas. In these 
cases they express an active or a passive possibility, but they do not express aspect 
at all; cf., for example, these from Dauksza: (429, 16) numaldomqiq —(Wujek 444) 
ublagalnq ; (382, 50) geidzemas —(Wujek 397) pozqdliwy; from Szyrwid: (253, 28) 
regimi—widome ; (182, 30) nuodemeiamuy — grzesznemu, etc. 

The participle in -tas, according to Schleicher and other scholars, expresses 
perfectivity. This judgment is correct only in relation to those cases where we have 
to do with the real passive voice, though in Lithuanian this is relatively rare. When, 
on the other hand, the formation in -tas is a component of various participial ex¬ 
pressions, so characteristic of the Lithuanian language, it indicates only the past. 
Cf. such expressions taken from the grammar by Jablonski (Gr., § 177 A 14) as 
these: Dirbtais arkliais neveziuoja turgurr, (ibid. 26): Cia kiauliq estas kibiras, imk 
kitq, etc. 

Hence, though the formation in -tas may serve for the expression of perfectivity, 
we must not see in it a specific manner for perfectivization of Lithuanian verbs. 

12. Conclusions.— By means of its structure the Lithuanian verb is not able 
to make aspect apparent in any inflexional verbal formation except for the present 
and the periphrastic formations having the prefix be-. In the present formation 
there are two cases where the structure of particular forms gives an indication of 
perfectivity. First of all this applies to the verbs compounded with prefixes devoid 
of prepositional value (particularly with the prefix pa-); secondly it applies to the 
verbs in -tereti, -teleti, which do not occur in the compound form. Whenever the 
present tense of the above mentioned verbs is found, we have to deal not with the 
actual present time, in reply to the question: What are you doing there?—but ei¬ 
ther with what is called the coincidental type, or with an extra-temporal construction, 
or finally with individual instances such as the historical present tense, etc., enumer¬ 
ated above, on page 371. 

The descriptive formation with the prefix be-, which expresses an action presently 
going on and not terminated, is not equipped to render perfectivity. 

Of the three formations just mentioned which are characterized as to aspect by 
their very structure, only one can serve to produce aspectal doublets: it is the form¬ 
ation containing the prefix pa-. The remaining two formations do not possess any 
parallel respective forms in other aspects. The verbs in -ter&ti, -teleti are semantic- 
ally isolated and they are mostly derived from onomatopoetic and exclamatory 
words (Leskien, Schallverba, p. 178; Otr?bski, Gr., pp. 349 ff.). The periphrastic 
formations with the prefix be- are not universally used and do not serve the imper- 
fectivization of the perfective formations. Thus, the only factor which may be uti¬ 
lized in Lithuanian for indicating the perfectivity of an action is the use of a prefix. 
This is limited, however, to certain prefixes which do not change the sense of the 
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non-compounded verb (such a one is precisely pa-). This manner of perfectivization 
is productive only in the present tense. 

It is obvious that since in the present tense the variants darau : padarau express 
the opposition between real imperfectivity and any other instances of using the 
present tense, a tendency may appear towards perfectivization of other inflexional 
formations also by means of the prefix pa-. This tendency is in fact observable. 
It appears in every verbal formation where the aspect may play any role. But nowhere 
can we find any fixed doublets constantly opposed to one another; the infinitive 
padaryti does not always express perfectivity, and on the other hand daryti does 
not always express imperfectivity. A similar situation is to be observed with other 
inflexional formations of the Lithuanian verb. In other terms, in the Lithu¬ 
anian language the system of aspects, the present tense 
excepted, has not undergone morphologization. 

It must be added that previous investigations have not taken into consideration 
the differences between dialects. Unfortunately, the accessible facts about dialects 
have not yet been worked out in this respect. In his commentary on the texts of 
Baranowski, Specht did not attempt to analyse the Lithuanian verb in relation to 
its aspect (LM. II, p. 73). 

§ 4. Ulianov was the first to investigate the origin of aspects in verbs of the Lithu¬ 
anian language. He assumed that the distinction between perfectivity and imper¬ 
fectivity was linguistically indicated as early as in the period of the linguistic Balto- 
Slavic community, and even in that of the Primitive Indo-European (II, pp. 250 
ff). But there existed a considerable difference in the formal manifestation of aspect 
in these two periods: the Balto-Slavic perfective stems of the present tense must 
correspond semantically to the Primitive stems of the aorist. 

In the Primitive Indo-European language, says Ulianov, the stems of the aorist 
were characterized either by the suffix s (which gave ingressive value to the for¬ 
mation) or by a special form of the stem itself. Of the various ways of characterizing 
the aorist linguistically during the Balto-Slavic period the following were retained: 
(1) the suffix s (particularly in that dialectal group out of which the Slavic languages 
emerged); (2) the nasal infix (particularly in the Primitive Baltic group); (3) the 
suffix e or a (found in both these linguistic groups). These stems of the aorist 15 
served on the one hand to produce the formation of the preterite in the Baltic lan¬ 
guages and the formation of the aorist in the Slavic languages; on the other hand 
they became the starting point for the creation of the perfective present and of the fu¬ 
ture tense in both these linguistic groups. For the construction of these formations 
the injunctive was used, that is to say, in general, the modal formation of the aorist. 
The injunctive of the sigmatic aorist was transformed into the future tense, while 
the injunctive of other aorist formations was used to create the perfective present 
tense (II, pp. 315; 270; 335). 

15 The listing of the infix among the features of the Primitive aorist is such an obvious error 
that nobody has even tried to correct it at a later date. 
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The presentation of the subject as given by Ulianov was considerably modified 
by Fortunatov. He treats the perfective Balto-Slavic stems of the present tense as 
those which continue the Primitive Indo-European stems of the present tense as well; 
Fortunatov sees the primary place for the use of the present stems expressing per- 
fectivity in the extra-temporal utterances. Thence under the influence of using the 
present pro futuro of the imperfective verbs, the function of the future tense emerg¬ 
ed; particularly it is the function proper for the formations of the perfective present 
tense in some Slavic languages (Razb., p. 142). The future tense in -sie- originated, 
in his opinion, also from the formation of the present tense; the suffix -sie- was 
here the exponent of “the readiness to combine the semantic content of the verb 
with the subject”. Nevertheless, the formation created by means of this suffix had 
the value of the future tense as early as in the period of the Indo-European lin¬ 
guistic community (on this see also Pedersen, Formes sigmatiques, p. 12; Etudes, p. 4). 

After Fortunatov the origin of aspects allegedly existing in Lithuanian was not 
studied for a long time, though the problem of the origin of aspects in the Slavic 
languages was widely discussed. In these considerations the Primitive Indo-European 
period was also taken into account. Thus, for example, van Wijk expressed doubts 
as to the perfective value of the aorist in the Primitive Indo-European language. 
He shifts the period of stabilizing the aspects of verbs in the Slavic group to the 
end of the Common Slavic period (R13S 9, pp. 237-252). Kurylowicz likewise (PF 14, 
pp. 644-657) treats the Slavic system of aspects as an innovation peculiar to this 
linguistic group alone. At a later date Belie returned to the theory of injunctive 
(Slovenski injunktiv, Glas 148, II r. 76, Belgrade 1932, cf. RfiS 12, 243). He assert¬ 
ed that the basis of the Slavic perfective formations was the Primitive injunctive of 
compound verbs. This theory was criticized, among others, by van Wijk (IF 53, 
pp. 196 ff.). He stressed once more that the existence of aspects in the Primitive 
Indo-European language might be assumed only in that opposition which is to be 
perceived between the present tense and the aorist; moreover, there are no rela¬ 
tions between the formal side of the alleged aspect system in the Primitive Indo- 
European and in the Slavic system (on this see Koschmieder, Nauka, pp. 176-180). 

It was Koschmieder who again took up the problem of the origin of aspects in 
the Baltic languages. This scholar was of the opinion that the concordance as to 
structure and as to aspect which exists between the Slavic languages and the Baltic 
languages may be exemplified by the following oppositions: Lithuanian daryti : pa¬ 
dary ti and Polish robic : zrobic. The existence of this concordance may be verified 
as early as in the Balto-Slavic period. The conclusion to be drawn therefrom is that 
“in the period of the Balto-Slavic language community there was developed a sense 
of perfectivity in the determination of compound verbs. This took place at first 
in the verbs with the most concrete prefixes, then it was extended to others. In view 
of the lack of imperfective verbs, these verbs were twofold for the time being, until 
the period when from the non-compound verbs and these compounded with pa- 
there developed doublets in which the imperfective functions were transferred to 
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the non-compounded verbs” ( Nauka , p. 199: cf. ibid., p. 182). Unfortunately, Ko- 
schmieder does not touch upon the question as to whether in the Balto-Slavic period 
there existed a fixed type of compounds such as padaryti. Kurytowicz, for instance, 
citing the various positions assigned to the reflexive pronoun in the Slavic and Baltic 
languages (PF 14, 655: Lithuanian pa-si-deti, Polish podziac siq), comes to the 
conclusion that the verbal compounds are mainly the result of an independent 
development of particular language groups. In accordance with this, we can either 
suppose that during the Balto-Slavic period only a sense for aspects appeared, 
that is to say that the similarity of the types daryti : padaryti and robic : zrobic is 
the result of a parallel, but independent development in each of the language groups 
separately; or else that perfectivity began to be sensed in compounds at the time 
when the prefix did not yet constitute an inseparable element of the verb, that is to 
say that in the Balto-Slavic period the form represented by the Polish zrobic was 
not yet an integral word. This problem needs a more detailed investigation. It must 
also be added that the Lithuanian non-compounded verbs are not always imperfec- 
tive, even if there exists a compound verb with the prefix pa-. Thus darys may 
signify not only “they will be doing” (Sz. 311, 17), but also “(he) will have done” 
(Sz. 311, 2; cf. Sz. 210, 11). Besides, padarys sometimes signifies “(he) will be doing” 
(cf. Sz. 238, 3) 2) . In view of these fluctuations it is not possible to be quite certain 
that as early as in the Balto-Slavic period the type padaryti in relation to daryti 
was functioning as a perfective verb. The conclusion to which we have arrived on 
page 382 should rather be repeated, namely that the formal distinction of aspects 
in Lithuanian is really limited to an avoidance of verbs compounded with the prefixes 
which do not possess a prepositional value, in order to express the actual present 
tense (as an answer to the question: what are you doing there?). But it is not possible 
however to speak about Lithuanian perfective verbs or imperfective 
verbs as such. 

There is no doubt, however, that a sense of the opposition between perfectivity 
and imperfectivity, as well as a tendency towards marking this opposition by means 
of using prefixation for that purpose, is a phenomenon common for both the Baltic 
and the Slavic languages. Still, it is not possible to point out any concrete linguistic 
means which could serve to characterize the aspectal oppositions in the Primitive 
Balto-Slavic period. In any event, the development of the opposition was not begun 
by using some formations of the present in the function and value of the future. 
This is proved by the fact that the use of the present pro futuro, generally infrequent 
in Lithuanian, is not more frequent for the verbs compounded with pa- than for 
non-compounded verbs (cf. page 370). 


2) In the text of Sz. 311, 17 darts has the value of the third person plural, while in the paragraph 
Sz. 311, 2 it is clearly a third person singular that is used. We do not think that in this case the 
difference might have any influence on the aspectal use, because in Lithuanian, as is well known, 
the same verbal form is used for the third person singular and the third person plural. 
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The problem as to what was the cause of precisely this, and not another, develop¬ 
ment of aspects in the Slavic and Baltic languages has still remained unsolved. It 
is not clear particularly, why in the Primitive Balto-Slavic language, which possessed 
the aorist inherited from the Primitive Indo-European language, a sense of the 
opposition between imperfectivity and perfectivity had to be transferred away from 
the morphological variant of the type: present tense: aorist onto the lexical doublets 
of the type robic : zrobic. The further development is particularly enigmatic here. 
The Slavic languages have developed a system of aspectal doublets preserving for 
a long time and indeed partly to this day, the formation of the aorist. On the other 
hand, the Baltic languages, though they have lost the ancient, inherited sigmatic 
aorist, did not multiply the system of aspectal doublets aside from the type darau : pa- 
darau. The problem of the cause of appearance of the Lithuanian doublets of the 
type darau : padarau requires, therefore, some more further studies. 
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49. THE VERBAL ASPECT IN OLD LITHUANIAN 
(1936) 

The present study is based on an analysis of a considerable part of three Old 
Lithuanian texts, namely: (1) the Postilla by Dauksza, (2) the Postilla of 1600 and 
(3) the Punkty by Szyrwid. The method of study consisted in an exact comparison 
of the Lithuanian text with the corresponding Polish text. The results obtained in 
this manner were then compared with the system of aspects in Slavic and ancient 
Greek. 

Today it is accepted as certain that the persons speaking Lithuanian have the 
same feeling of opposition, which exists in the Slavic languages, and particularly 
in Polish and in Russian, between the perfective and imperfective aspect. We are 
concerned, therefore, to inquire how this opposition between the perfective and 
imperfective aspects is expressed in the language, as the differences in signification 
which do not correspond to definite differences in the form of the linguistic expression 
are inaccessible for an objective study. 

It has been established that the simple verbs, whatever their morphological 
structure, are indifferent in respect to aspect. That is to say, every Lithuanian verb, 
if it is not supplied with a prefix, may be translated as a Slavic perfective form as 
well as an imperfective one. This is the opinion of Fortunatov, Razbor, p. 78, of 
Endzelin, L. Gr., p. 737, of Koschmieder, Nauka o aspektach, p. 182. The excep¬ 
tions are rare and, besides, already well known (mainly owing to the monumental 
work by J. Endzelin), This is chiefly the type in -in&ti which almost always corre¬ 
sponds to the imperfective Slavic verbs. Assuming that as a rule all the compound 
Lithuanian verbs have the same morphological structure of the stem as the cor¬ 
responding simple verbs, we may arrive at the conclusion that the morphological 
structure of the stem does not serve in Lithuanian for expressing aspect of verbs. 

Consequently, there is nothing else to do but to examine their composition. 
Ulianov and Fortunatov were of the opinion that it was necessary to distinguish 
two kinds of preverbs: those which change the concrete sense of the verb and those 
which do not modify the sense of the simple verb. The former (according to their 
opinion) do not render the verbs perfective, while the role of the latter is precisely to 
mark the perfective aspect. J. Endzelin (Lat. Predl. II, 106; L. Gr. 739) has changed 
this theory in such a manner that he attributes the perfectivizing power to all 
the prefixes, both to those which possess a concrete meaning, and to those which 
do not. This theory has been subjected to some criticism by E. Koschmieder. In 
his book Nauka o aspektach he has shown that, from the theoretical point of view, 
one should expect that the compound verbs of the former group ought to have 
the faculty of expressing both perfectivity and imperfectivity. And indeed, in the 
Old-Lithuanian texts we can find numerous examples of the imperfective use of 
compound verbs in which the prefix modifies their concrete sense. Here are some 
examples borrowed from Dauksza: 
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101, 7: bqt’ tuieu kaip' ius padessi rftkosq elgetq imoniq, tad’ tuieus rdiemis ir 
ziedais tampa, kurie ir zaizdas nug erszkqcziq padaritas pasweikina, ir stqbukligu 
kwapu tawe papildiia...— Wujek, p. 102: ale skoro ie polozysz w r?kach ubogich 
ludzi, tedy si? natychmiast w roze y w kwiatki przemieniaiq, ktore y rany od ciernia 
podi?te uzdrawiaiq, y dziwnq. wonnosciq ciebie napelniai^. 

104, 20: kodrinag tad pasiqtqtie zmdnes, bodites ir pardawineietq Diewq, kaip’ 
plakqsn {, o niecztstqiq nudemq, aprqkate, ir prakqletq qnt io kaip ’ kq 
gqresniol —Wujek 105: Czemuz: tedy, szaleni ludzie, odbywacie y przedawacie 
Boga, iako podleyszego: a nieczysty grzech obieracie, y przekladacie 
naden iako co lepszego? 

107, 22: P adust’ mumus bazniczia tq sirdpq ... —Wujek 108: Podaie nam 
Kosciol ten syrop... 

157, 31: O Wieszpatie Jezu Christe... taw nu wissi ut kalinius ir saitinius p ass i- 
diime, kuno, pasaulo wqlino ir nudeme(s') wissdkios uzsizadamq tawq paties 
ui Wieszpati turet norimq, ir taw pacziam tarnaut ndrimq. —Wujek 163: O Panie 
Jezu Chryste... tobie si? dziS wszyScy za wi?znie podawamy, ciala, Swiata, 
czarta y grzechu si? wszelkiego zarzekamy, ciebie samego za Pana miec 
chcemy, y tobie samemu sluiyc wolq. mamy. 

413, 3 (Gospel): Tasaig yra ansai mdkitinis, kuris ludiimq izdust’ ape tus 
daiktus. —Wujek 427: Tenci iest on uczen, ktory swiadectwo wydawa o tych 
rzeczach. 

J. Endzelin was nevertheless right when he drew attention to the fact that in the 
majority of cases the compound verbs did indeed translate the perfective verbs of 
the Slavic. The cause of this resides, no doubt, in the fact that the compound verbs 
are mostly determined, while the simple verbs are mostly non-determined. The 
prefix, which not infrequently marks the point of commencement of the action or 
the moment of its accomplishment, introduces the determination of the verb. This 
manner of interpreting the facts has been confirmed by the fact that the simple 
verbs, without losing any of their faculty of expressing both the aspects, never¬ 
theless correspond in most cases to the imperfective Slavic verbs. But there are 
certain verbs which—even in the simple state—are used more often than not as 
perfective verbs. Thus, duoti, imti, rasti, stotis, tapti, tiktis are used in the great 
majority of cases to translate the perfective Slavic verbs. Here are some examples: 

D. 378, 35: Teipag wel’ wienq kartq dawe zuwinfkamus o letiemus mokslq tdbulq 
bq imdgaus imbudiiimo. —Wujek 392: Tak tez raz dal rybitwom a prostakom 
nauk? doskonalq bez ludzkiego cwiczenia. 

D. 383, 28: Tai wissa dusiu, iqi pulqs dusi man ’ pagerbimq. —Wujek 397: 
Toe wszytko dam, iesli upadszy dasz mi czeSc. 

D. 388, 33: ir wissi eme n&g io tulas ddwanas duszids, kuno, ir wirszutinius. — 
Wujek 402: y wszyscy w z i ? 1 i od niego rozmaite dary, duszne, cielesne y zwierz- 
chowne. 
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D. 437, 35: ir r as s ime dtils{ dusziomus musi{. —Wujek 453: a naydzie- 
m y odpoczynienie duszam naszym. 

D. 401, 37-38: bqt' wienoli bq abqioiimo, s t 6 io s tatai tig [paczio praiwelgimo 
apwetideiimo Wieszpaties. —Wujek 415: Ale iednak bez wqtpienia sstalo si? 
to z osobliwego przeyzrzenia opatrznosci Panskiey. 

D. 397, 21: noredamas tapt' zmogumi. —Wujek 411: chc^c si? sstac 
czlowiekiem. 

D. 392, 9: kazg dabar tiksis medziui piktaml —Wujek 405: coz si? do- 
piero s s t a n i e drzewu szkodliwemu? 

Consequently, the matter of determination or indetermination is, no doubt, the 
factor which regulated the perfective or imperfective use of the simple verbs. On 
the other hand, the verbs in -ineti, which in their simple state serve almost always 
to render the Slavic imperfective verbs, remain imperfective even in compounds. 
This indicates that their morphological structure characterizing indetermination is 
stronger than the prefix which may result in determination. 

The compounds with the prefixes which do not modify the concrete sense of the 
verb show a peculiarity in that their form in the present indicative tense never ex¬ 
presses (or almost never) the real present (that is to say, they never answer the 
question: what are you doing?). Their use in the present tense, which is fairly frequent, 
is limited to such situations when, generally speaking, the concrete moment of 
time is not defined. In this sense—and only in this sense—can we speak about the 
perfective value of the compounds of this kind. In all other usages the compound 
verbs are indifferent in respect to aspect. In other words it is possible to find examples 
where the same form of a compound verb at one time translates the Polish perfec¬ 
tive, at another time the imperfective aspect. 

Here are some examples. 

Let us begin by discussing the use of verbs prefixed by pa- in the present tense 
(it is known that the preverb pa- changes in the least degree the concrete sense of 
the verb): 

D. 162, 41-43: Nes' ant ’ kuriu W. Jezus pazwilgi tu budu tie passtiista, tie nug 
piktuiii drauges tqieus pabega. —Wujek 168: Bo na ktore P. Jezus weyzrzy tym 
sposobem, ci si? uznawaiq, ci od zlych towarzystwa tudziez u c i e k a i q. 

D. 385, 11: tokiuse weikatuse, kurie drin’ paleszkoiimo dusziq p dim q si 
tinkas tulardpi priepulei. —Wujek 399: w takowych sprawach, ktore si? dla zyskow 
dusznych podeymuiq, trafiaiq si? rozmaite przygody. 

Sz. 35, 11-16: Nes kas tarnuy kieno giedu daro, tasay paciam Wieszpat io daro, 
kayp priesz, kad tarnuy parodzia gieru noru paciam Wieszpat p a r o dz i a .— 
Bo kto sludze czyiemu despekt czyni, ten samemu panu czyni: iako przeciwnym 
obyczaiem, kiedy sludze dobrq ch?c p o k a z u i e, samemu iq panu p o k a z u i e. 

Sz. 107, 25-28: Smertis, kuri wisas ligas, darbus, sielawartus to trumpo pagiwe- 
nimo p ab ay g i a. —Smierc ktora wszytkie choroby, prace, frasunki tego krotkie- 
go z;ycia konczy. 
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Sz. 183, 24—28: Tuosgi nusideieius kayp pelus ughin ne azugisiuncion unt umzino 
deginimo patogius sawisp p a s z auk i a. —Tychze grzesznych ludzi iako plewy 
w ogien nie gasn^cy na wieczne palenie, sposobnych do siebie powolywa. 

In the examples a general truth is stated or simply a possibility, but not a fact 
located at some concrete moment of time. 

Let us now pass to the second group of examples, that is to say to those illus¬ 
trating the use of verbs prefixed by pa- in tense other than the present for the pur¬ 
pose of translating the imperfective Slavic verb: 

D. 409, 43-45: Ir ne bukimq teip nemeil{gumis kaip buwo zydai, kurie szitai Prana- 
szus ir Apastalus s. pamusze, krizewoio,plake, irpersakioio niig miesto ing miestq .— 
Wujek 424: A nie b^dzmy tak niewdzi?cznymi, iako byli Zydzi, ktorzy oto Proroki 
y Apostoly swi?te zabijali, krzyzowali, biczowali, y przesladowali od miasta 
do miasta. 

D. 379, 15-18: bqt' iog tassai tpiklas didumit ne gqry zuwy apsykintas, turqio buti 
izdraskitas, tad’’ reike ir ty kity, kurie i( wqP pataisity. ir suwarzity, tai 
yra, kurie mdkslq Ewangelios S. per Hqretikus ir piktusius krikszczidnis pagadintq 
weV pataisit y. —Wujek 393: Ale iz ta siec wielkoscig. nie dobrych ryb obcigzo- 
na, miala bye podrapana, tedy bylo y tych drugich trzeba, ktorzyby iq. zas opra- 
w i a 1 i: to iest, ktorzyby nauk? Ewangeliey s. przez heretyki y zle Chrzescijany 
popsowan^ zasi? naprawiali. 

D. 389, 7-8: ir silas kuno dawe, idant ’ tu wissu ir pads saw, ir artimiemus pa- 
szelptumbim e. —Wujek 403: y sily cielesne dal: abysmy tym wszytkim y sa- 
mych siebie, y bliznich wspomagali. 

D. 436, 47: bgt’ weV iame paskui to uzrakinas idqnt’ pamusztumbime 
ir walq po paklusnumu io prisakimo. —Wujek 452: ale si? tez: w nim potym zawiera, 
abysmy zniewalali y wol^ pod posluszenstwo iego przykazania. 

D. 388, 47-49: Tatai mes pawartddami... pgnigais, tarnawimu, wiresnibq, m{- 
neiimu, pamoksly ir ku norini galimq, artimiemus paszelpkim e. —Wujek 402: 
To my uwazai^c... pieni?dzmi, poslug^, zwierzchnosciq, porad^, nauk^, y czym- 
kolwiek mozemy, bliznich wspomagaymy. 

D. 392, 21-23: Ir kursai ik' tarn' meti buwo piktu ir ne iztikimu tarnu, ir izbarste 
g%ra Wieszpaties sawo, tassai, ik' kolei mqtq turi, t e p a taisai s... —W ujek 406: 
A ktory dotychmiast byl zlym a niewiernym slug^, y rospraszal dobra Pana swego, 
ten s i ? poki czas ma, niechay poprawuie... 

D. 416, 22-24: Teip wel' ir mqs ant' kruty io gludoi turimq, tatai yra, iu patimi 
parqmtis, qnt' io kaip qnt' gerqusio gero atilsetis, iop patiesp wissose musy sykibese 
passitqke t'. —Wujek 430: Tak tez; y my na piersiach iego odpoczywac mamy: 
to iest, na nim s i ? samym w s p i r a c, na nim iako na nawyzszym dobrym 
odpoczywac, do niego samego we wszytkich naszyeh ci?szkosciach uciekac si?. 

D. 390, 44-45: andii linxmibe galo ne tures, bet' turi patekt' ant' amziy 
amzinyiy. —Wujek 404: ono wesele konca miec nie b?dzie, ale ma trwac na wieki 
wiekow. 
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D. 379, 19: O szitie weV kurie tus t[klus gerai pawarzit' turi, tad ’ tur turef 
tewq su sawimi aldiioie. —Wujek 393: A ci lepak, ktorzy te sieci dobrze napra- 
w o w a 6 mai^, tedy muszq miec z soba oyca w lodzi. 

Post. 7 v. 32-33: Weyzdekig mielas brolau o imk po akimis sawo tas baysibes, 
kurios tenay kaip girdi, qnt newiernu pasirodisis. —Rej 15: Patrzayze mily 
bracie a wezmi przed oczy swe ty srogosci ktore tam, iako slyszysz, nad niewierny- 
mi okazowac si? b?da- 

In this way we arrive at the determination of the characteristic features of the 
system of the verbal aspect in Old Lithuanian by opposing it on the one hand to 
the Slavic system, and on the other hand to that of the Ancient Greek. 

In Slavic the opposition between the perfective and imperfective aspects is domi¬ 
nant over all the inflexional forms of the verbs. Any fluctuations in this usage, in 
situations which involve a concrete moment of time, are limited to the imperative 
and the negative constructions. In Greek, the opposition of the perfective and 
imperfective is limited to the forms possessing the stem of the present (which is 
imperfective) and that of the aorist (which is perfective). The future is indifferent, 
as is well known, in relation to aspect. Finally, in Lithuanian, all the forms of all 
verbs serve to express both the perfective and imperfective aspects, with one ex¬ 
ception: the compound verbs whose preverbs do not modify the concrete sense of 
the simple verb, cannot be used to express the real present in the indicative (they 
can, however, express imperfectivity in the future, in the past, in the modal forms 
and impersonal forms). 

If the observation of Senn ( Studi Baltici 3, 80-92) is correct, it must be supposed 
that today a tendency is appearing to avoid those forms of the compound verbs 
which disaccord with the system of regulated aspects as formulated by J. Endzelin. 
In other terms, the compound verbs tend to express perfectivity exclusively. It is 
possible that this tendency ought to be attributed to the Slavic influence which 
operated for centuries. Besides, this is a problem which can only be resolved after 
a detailed study of the Lithuanian dialects. A rapid glance at modern texts, 
namely Lithuanian newspapers, leads us to conclude that the use of forms of com¬ 
pound verbs does not essentially differ from what can be found in the texts of 
the 16th and 17th centuries. 
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